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PREFACE. 



See, I have culled the flowers that promised best ; 

And where not sore— perplexed, but pleased — ^I've guessed 

At such as seemed the fairest. 

In the compilatioii of this work an attempt has been 
"made to combine several important objects. The value 
•f selections of good poetry for the use of schools in 
cultivating the taste, improviag the moral character, 
lad awakening a desire for the acquisition of useful 
Imowledge, has been fully appreciated by the most 
eminent authorities on the education of youth. It has 
been justly observed by Miss Aiken, that " the magic 
of rhyme is felt in the very cradle — ^the motlier and 
the nurse employ it as a spell of soothing power. The 
taste for harmony, the poetical ear, if ever acquired, is 
so almost during infancy. The flow of numbers easily 
impresses itself on the memory, and is with difficulty 
erased. By the aid of verse, a store of beautifiil ima- 
geiy and glowing sentiment may be gathered up as 
the amusement of childhood, which in riper years may 
beguile the heavy hours of languor, solitude, and sor- 
row; may enforce sentiments of piety, humanity, and 
tenderness ; may soothe the soul to calmness, rouse it 
to honourable exertion, or fire it with virtuous indig- 
nation." 

These correct views of the advantages and pleasure 
which the great majority of persons derive from read- 
ing genuine poetry, are enforced at greater length in 
the following extract from Mr. James Gray's interest- 
ing life of Robert Fergusson, the Scottish poet: — 
" Works of philosophy and science," says this biogra- 
phical writer, " are only the study of a few superior' 
minds, but the productions of imagination are perused 
by men of every description. The learned and the igno- 
nnt, the grave and ^e gay, the yoimg dn^ lilS^ iJAl, 
£ad eometbing aUrwciiYe in the varied pttgoik Q& ^ikAH 
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inspired bard. Hence is the tendency of such effiisioni 
ol the utmost importance in formhig the taste, and cul 
tivating the moral perceptions, especially of the youth 
ful mind. A heroic spirit has been roused by a patriotic 
song, a hard and proud mind softened to sympathy 
by a powerful representation of fictitious distress. 
The distant wanderer, restored to his native scenes 
by a lively description, has blessed the poet's pen ; the 
solitary thoughts of the invalid have been transgprtecl 
to green fields and cooling streams, and his languict 
ear charmed witli the woodland song ; even the pioui^ 
soul is awakened to a more exalted feeling of devotion 
by the divine strains of the inspired minstrel. 

" The pleasm^e we derive from the works of the poet 
naturally leads us to reflect on his character ; we feel 
more acquainted with him than with authors of a dif. 
ferent description ; and it is only in him that we not 
only allow egotism, but perhaps feel most interested 
when he speaks of himself. We feel the deepest sym- 
pathy in Milton's blindness ; in reading Cowper, we 
delight in the sweet shades of Olney, and wish we could 
take a seat on the sofa and participate in the intellec- 
tual conversation of its drawing-room. Can a Scotsman 
think of Bums repeating the * Cotter's Satm*day-night* 
to his brother Gilbert, when returning from a hard day's 
labour at the plough, without a proud feeling that he 
belongs to a country that could produce such a peasant? 
How much do we lament that we know so little of 
Shakspeare, who knew so much of us all ; whose living 
scenes could depict every human heart, and lay open 
its inmost feelings ; whose portraits represent the con- 
cealed villain in his native colours, till tiie resemblance 
awakens the anguish of remorse ; whose wild imagery 
transports us to a diflFerent region of existence ; whose 
tenderness softens the hardest, whose sublimity exalts 
the lowest, and whose humour rouses the most torpid 

Concurring in the opinion that poetry, judiciously 
r selected, produces the beneficial results so clearly de- 
; scribed in the foregoing extracts, and that it may be 
-asadered subservient to important purpoaeam^iiftW 
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stniction of youth, the compiler of the selqctions con- 
tained in the present volmnes has arranged in a popu- 
lar and attractive form, a series of the most finished 
specimens of the British poets from Chaucer to the 
present time. It -will he observed, that an effort has 
been made to increase the value of this work, by direct- 
ing the attention of the reader to the great productions 
of our early hterature, which it has been too much 
flie fashion to regard with coldness and indifference, 
amidst, the more showy and superficial effusions of 
many modem poets. The compiler has also deemed 
it right to avail himself of the rich treasures which 
I the poetical Uterature of the Continent and of America 
so abundantly affords. Many of the most interesting 
•specimens are, therefore, taken from the poetical worJjs 
of America, Germany, and France. A preference has 
been given, in all cases, to those productions which 
are calculated to lay the foundation of a refined taste, 
to convey some useful truth, to implant a love for 
virtue, and to inspire devotional feelings. 

The plan of the work combines with the order of time 
ft division of subjects. This system has been generally 
adopted in our old collections of poetry for tlie use of 
schools. It is unquestionably open to the objection, 
that the selections cannot be invariably placed imder 
their appropriate classifications. The subjects of poeti- 
cal compositions run so much into each other, that 
several different kinds are often imavoidably embodied 
. in the same 'piece. This method, however, has its pe- 
I culiar advantages. It has enabled the compiler of the 
pfesenjf volumes to exhibit, in several hundreds of spe- 
cimens, the various beauties of style and sentiment of 
the same authors in writing upon the same subject, 
and to present his readers widi facilities for tracing 
the progress of our language and literature. 
. The poetical selections have been divided under the 
following heads : Sacred, Didactic, and Moral ; De- 
SCHiPTivE, with several subdivisions, comprising Pabto- 
HAL, the Seasons and Months ; Natural Phenomena; 
Ghabagtbrs; Natural History, including Flowers and 
Plants, BirdB, Insects, and Animals ; ISlAsaiLTrrs. «sJi 
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Pathetic ; Ejleoiag and Lyric ; together with a fe^i 
select poems on the Domestic and Social Affections^ 
and on the Love of Home and Countbt. It was in-' 
tended to insert a limited numher of Dramatic Dia!" 
logues, and of amusing extracts from the Comic poet& 
but it was found impracticable to cany out this compre- 
hensive plan without enlarging the work much beyond 
the prescribed limits. It therefore closes with a smal] 
collection of Sonnets from the best of our English poets 

The Introductions, prefixed to each division, ar€ 
designed to explain the different species of poetry, and 
to give a brief account of those great masters of the arfc; 
in whose works the various forms of poetical composLi 
tion have been most successfully exemplified. It ia 
hoped that these explanatory prefaces will supply the 
teachers with much useful and interesting informatioD 
respecting the nature and character of English poetry^ 
that the numerous quotations given from celebrated 
authors will add to their store of literary information; 
and that they may be thereby induced to consult thi 
original productions of our standard writers. 

The first volume of the work is devoted almost exi 
dusively to Sacred, Moral, and Didactic poetry. The 
examples selected imder these departments have been 
taken from authors entertaining various theological opii 
nions. The primary object in compiling so many piecea 
of a serious character has been to make strong reli^ 
gious impressions on- the youthful mind, without introi 
ducing topics that mi^t be offensive to the members 
of any religious communion. The second volume pr&« 
sents a wider range of subjects than the first, and will 
afford a greater variety of instruction. The appUca* 
tion of Natural Histoiy to poetry can be rendered enut 
nently usefiil as an important ingredient in the edui 
cation of youth. It has, therefore, been thought desiras 
ble to place imder this head many interesting selections. 

Descriptions of the seasons ; the revolutions of day 
and night; the sublime phenomena of nature; the 
charms of beautiful scenery ; the various occupations 
and modes of life.; the social and domestic afi^BCtions ; 
fii6iove of Mherland; portndts of eminent charactexB; 
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lyric and ballad poetry ; all these fertile topics open n^ 
a copious source of knowledge and intellectual gratifi- 
cation to readers of different ages, and of every variety 
of taste. For these reasons &e compiler has quoted 
largely from those delightful and improving depart- 
ments of our poetical literature. '* The great tendency 
of poetry," says Channing, in his masterly essay on 
Milton, *' is, to carry the mind beyond and above the 
i^eaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift it 
into a purer element ; and to breathe into it more 
profound and generous emotion. It reveals to us the 
loveliness of nature, brings back the freshness of 
youthful feeling, revives the relish of simple pleasures, 
keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the 
springtime of our being, strengthens our interests in 
human nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest 
and loftiest feelings, knits us by new ties with universal 
beings, and through the brightness of its prophetic 
visions, helps faith to lay hold on the future life." 

Independently of the advantages arising from the 
study of poetry, to which reference has been made, its 
importance must not be overlooked as a means of 
strengthening the memory, of improving youth in the 
art of reading, and of qualifying them for a profitable 
study of their mother tongue. A few remarks on the 
method which, it is suggested, should be adopted by 
teachers in using this work, will exemplify the im- 
portance of learning to read and recite poetical com- 
position with power and expression. To explain the 
different modes of reading applicable to the several 
kinds of poetry, does not come within the object of the 
present undertaking. It is sufficient to observe, that 
the art of reading poetry aloud and well, and with due 
regard to emphasis and intonation, is one of no ordi- 
nary difficulty; it demands carefiil and accurate in- 
Btmction ; it requires a diversity of qualifications, and 
&e observance of a few general rules ; it constitutes 
an essential branch of a good education ; and yet it is 
too generally neglected, even in our best schools. 

ThefeOowingremarks are submitted foi tJcy^^OBdaHonb 
af Aogewbo $ie engaged in Ibe oSlq% q& \na&sDu "V^is^ 
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drecommended that they should set apart a portion 
time, at least of one day in each week, during the hou 
of ordinary instruction, for the reading of poetry, 
particular lesson should be chosen alternately froi 
-one of the divisions. This should be first read by tt 
-teacher in a distinct tone of voice, and with approprial 
emphasis and expression, before a class of his pupil: 
He should, at the same time, read apart of the biogn 
phical sketch of the author, from whose works the ej 
tract is taken, and of the introduction to the species c 
poetry to which the piece belongs. He should then es 
plain the meaning of any allusions that may appea 
ambiguous ; point out the words and passages of whid 
the delivery should be peculiarly emphatic ; and convey 
to the children, in simple and intelligible language, the 
meaning which the lesson is intended to convey, and 
the object sought to be accomplished by the writer. 
This may be followed up by a few leading questions on 
his history, as given in die volume of Biographical 
Sketches ; his name ; the date and place of his birth 
and death ,* his character ; the most important events 
in his life ; the titles of his principal productions ; th^ 
department of poetry in which he was most distin- 
guished ; the names of the eminent writers who have 
criticised his works ; the nature of the judgment they 
have pronounced upon their merits aud defects ; and 
the rank they have assigned to him amongst his brother 
poets. These interrogatories may be put by an intelli- 
gent teacher in the simplest language, and be made to 
embrace a wide circle of useful information, without 
occupying too much time. Each of the pupils should 
then be required to read, either the whole, or a portioni 
of the piece, which has been previously explained by 
the teacher, and the class should be afterwards ques- 
tioned on the several points embraced in his examina- 
tion. Occasionally, short pieces should be committed 
to memory, and recited in presence of the entire school^ 
aiot with the view of encouraging declamation in a. 
theatrical style, which has an injurious tendency, but 
of cultivating a natural, easy, and correct deliveiy. A 
Judicious and well-informed teacher will he also enar 
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Jbled to render the reading lessons in poetry a valuable 
«i]xiliaiy, in commnnicating information to his scho- 
JBis on the history and peculiarities of our language, 
4aid in instructing them how to parse, with facility and 
«ccurac7, the most intricate passages in the works of 
•our poeta. The suggestions here made, if improved 
jopon^ as experience and practice would point out, could 
scarcely faU to invigorate the intellectual faculties of 
Hxe pupils, sharpen their critical perceptions, exercise 
tiieir u^emories, improve their taste for reading, and 
«all their -moral powers into vigorous action.* 

It may be -said that many of the teachers are not 
qualified to adopt this minute and systematic course of 
instruction. It is to be feared that there are grounds 
for this apprehension. Under these circumstances, they 
are earnestly recommended to peruse, with attention, 
after School hours, the Biographical Sketches of the 
Poets, the Selections from their works, and the expla- 
Jiatoiy Introductions to the different species of poetry. 
They should also, occasionally, read poetry aloud in 
their private apartments. The work, as now prepared 
in three volumes, will, it is expected, be thought worthy 
of an attentive perusal in the closet, aud in tiie society 
of HEopUj and fnends. Mrs. Ellis, in the preface to her 
admirable selections, recently published, imder the title 
jof ** The Young Ladies' Reader," has observed, that " it 
may seem but a Httle thing to speak of social reading 
in connexion with the patriot's love of home ; but that 
eannot be a little thing which tends, however slightly, 
to the strengthening of family imion, the harmonizing 
of kindred minds, and the supply of imfEiiling sources 
of refireshment and delight, in which the narrow views 
of.self-intarest have no part whatever." She adds : — 
" When all the necessary requisites for a good reader 
are taken into account, we wonder not so much that this 
accompUshment is neglected, as that it does not con- 
stitute, with all who look upon education in its true 

• 5*e/" Snggealive Hints towards Improved Secular Instruction;' by 
tte Bev. Bicnard Dawes, a.m , contain some excellent practical instruc- 
tiona to tMohers, on the beet method of examining their pui^V\a Sxi ^flkMb- 
lewQ&s QJi^oebey,S0epa^8 15 to 10 of that admirable irot^. 
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light, that of the fbrma^n of character, an importi 
means of refining and elevating the mind, of en 
▼ating the sympa^es of our nature, and of improTi 
those habits of perception and adaptation which t 
BO valuable to all. We wonder, too, that it is not 
garded as a means of introducing the young, bar 
lessly, and without danger, to a study of the hum 
heart, without some knowledge of which, the best i 
tentions are apt to £eu1 in effect, and Ihe noblest effo] 
to Ml short of the good proposed." 

With regard to the execution of this work, it may 1 
truly affirmed, that it has been prepared with Ihe mo 
scrupulous care. In a few instances, verses and hn. 
have been omitted, whidi appeared objectionable i 
sentiment or offensive to good taste. It is only nece 
saiy to add, that the few Selections £rom our modei 
poets, of whose works the copyright may not have « 
pired, have already been before ^e public m almo! 
all the most popular of our school collections of poetr 
some of them many years ago. It is presumed, then 
fore, that their re-appearance in the present volume 
will not be detrimental, in any respect, to the interest 
of authors or publishers. On the contrary, it is to b 
hoped, Ihat the perusal of these specimens will lea 
to a more extensive purchase of the numerous edition 
of our standard poets, which^ happily for the menti 
improvement of the people, are now in course of publi 
cation, in a convenient form, and at a moderate price 
The province of the compiler has been an hiunble one 
though requiring some research, labom*, taste, and judg 
ment It will be to him a source of pride and satisfao 
tion,iftheobjectofthe Commissioners of NationalEdu 
cation, in granting him the privilege of preparing thii 
work for the press, shall be fully accomplished; and h 
any one of his readers, after perusing it, shall be dia 
posed to acknowledge, in the words of Coleridge :— » 
"Poetry has been to me an exceeding great reward; ii 
has soothed my aMction ; it has multiplied and refined 
my enj oyments ; it has endeared my soUtude ; and it has 
given me the habit of wishing to d^cover the Good and 
tlie SeauUM in all that meets and surrounds me.** 
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SELECTIONS FEOM THE BRITISH POETS. 



VOLUME I. 



SACEED. 



EARLIER POETS, FROM CHAUCER TO COWPER. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Pity nHgton ha» to seldom found, 

A tkUftil ffnide into poetic ground, 

Tiie flowers would spring where'er she deigno<l to stray. 

And erery muse attend her on her way.— COITFER. 

It hM been deemed proper to assign the first division in the plan of ihl? 
vork to Sacred Poetry, Many arguments might be adduced, and suit- 
ported by the highest authorities, to prove that poetry is never more 
nobly employed than when it infuses into the mind a spirit of piety, 
and eletstM the thoughts of man to his Maker. It is not intended, how- 
ever, in these preliminary observations, to enter upon a defence of Sacred 
Poetry, or to deeoribe the important benefits which have been conferred 
on the cause of religion and morality by the mont eminent contributors 
to this department of our literature. A few remarks may, nevertheless, 
be neeoMary to explain the principal objects which have been kept in 
view in making the selections for this part of the present volume. It will 
be observed, that many of them have been taken from the early poets 
commencing with CKAUCBii,and that some of the most brilliant extract) 
are the productions of writers iHio flouri8he<l during the age of Queen 
Elisabeth—'' an age," as the eloquent Hazlitt observes, " distinguished 
b«9«»d, -p&tbapBf any other in our history by a number of great men, 
funoas in diflforent ways, and whose names have come down to us wit'.i 
onUemiahed hoaera."* 

In an age0.of Mur literary history it has been remarked, that almost 
every wxtO^jIt'^ distinction among the British Poets, has devoted his 
talents, oa'paHlonlar occasions, to render poetry the handmaid of religion. 
Bence it ia^*thrt^ere are few of our great writers who have not, at s<»ne 
period AnriB^Hteir lives, composed verses of a devotional character, 

• HaaU/t'j "Lcduret oa the Li.eratora of tbe Ag« of EUta^joVh;' 
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although their works may not generally he remorkahle for their religioi 
tendency, nor specially designed to promote pious ohjects. This ohserv 
lion applies with equal force to the greater number of our modem poet 
from whose writings we have taken some of the best specimens of serioi 
poetry. Many of these effusions, though not strictly entitled to the apita 
lation of Sacred, combine genuine poetic taste with the purest religiov 
sentiment, and are eminently fitted to inspire devotional feelings. On 
old English literature is peculiarly rich in poetry of this description ; ani 
it was for these reasons considered advisable to insert a numerous claa 
of extracts which are decidedly religious in their tendency. 

It is many years ago since Waktox, Tyrwiiitt, Ritson, Bishop Percy 
Ellis, Headley, and other men of learning, had the merit of callingpub 
lie attention to the treasures of our ancient English poetry. At a perioo 
still more recent, the exquisite taste of Campbell, the critical knowledge 
of SouTHEY, the research of Hallam, and of other modem authors, have 
rescued from oblivion some of the most valuable contributions to our old 
poetical literature. These eminent critics have not, however, attempts 
to give anything like a complete history of English Sacred Poetry, or a 
biographical account of the many pious and distinguished men who have 
excelled in its cultivation. This important department of literature is 
now no longer neglected. It has been recently investigated by scholars 
possessing the requisite erudition, industry, and taste. Of these the first 
in rank and merit is Mr. Robert Aris Willmott, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who published, in 1839, the " Lives of the English Sacred 
Poets," with specimens of their writings. Many of the most beautifbl- 
pieces inserted in this work are taken from that valuable collection, and 
quotations are given from Mr. Willmott's criticisms, distinguished for 
their elegance of style, judgment, and impartiality. This gentleman was 
preceded in his labours by the Rev. R. Cattermole, who published, in 
1836, two volumes, entitled " Specimens of Sacred Poetry of the Seven- 
teenth Century," with an introductory essay and critical remarks. This 
interesting work contains some of the richest and most varied produc- 
tions of the Sacred muse. A still more modem collection of pieces, in 
this department of literature, has been brought out in two volumes, by 
J. W. Parker, the well-known publisher in London, under the name of 
" Gems of Sacred Poetry" — an appellation which they justly merit. 
•" It may, perhaps, be urged as one ground of objection to the following 

'Iiieoes, that they are generally, especially those extracted from the old 
Atriters, of too difficult a character, and suited only to tho instruction of 
those readers whose poetical tastes are in some degree cultivated. The 
Collection of Sacred Poetry already published by the Commissioners of 
National Education, is designed for children of tender years. In the pre- 
sent compilation, therefore, is embodied poetry of a higher order, and 
adapted generally to a more advanced class of pupils. No piece has 
been introduced that is not imbued with a religious spirit, untinctured by 
sectarian peculiarities, and calculated by its pure and elevating tendency 
to make a lasting impression upon the mind and heart. The main object 
of this collection, and especially of that important portion of it appro- 
priated to poetry of a devotional character, will be fully attained, if it 
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yrodnce the effects which Southet describes in the following passage: — 
" It is no trifling good to win the ear of children with yerses which foster 
infhem the seeds of humanity, and tenderness, and piety ; awaken their 
fuej, and exercise pleasnrably and wholesomely their imaginatiTe and 
■editiKtiTe powers. It is no trifling benefit to provide a ready mirror for 
fteyonng, in which they may see their own best feelings reflected ; and 
lAferein, ' whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are lovely,' are presented to them in the most attractive 
tsm. It is no trifling benefit to send abroad strains which may assist in 
jieparing the heart for its trials, and in supporting it under them." 



GEOFFREY CHAUCEK. 

BoBN, 1338; Died, 1400. 
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TO MY SOUL. 

Fab from mankind, my weary soul, retiie, 
Still follow truth, contentment still desire. 
Who climbs on high, at best his weakness shows, 
Who rolls in riches, all to fortune owes. 
Kead welTthyself, and mai% thy early ways, 
Vain is the muse, and envy waits on praise. 

Wav'ring as winds the breath of fortune blows, 

No pow'r can turn it, and no pray'rs compose. 

Deep in some hermit's solitaiy cell, S^ 

Hepose, and ease, and contemplation dwell. 

Let conscience guide thee in the days of need ; 

Judge well thy o\mi, and then thy neighbour's deed. 

What heav'n bestows, with thankful eyes receive ; 
First ask thy heart, a nd the n thr ough f aith belie ve.' 
Slowljrwe wander o'er a toilsome*"way7 
Shadows of life, and pilgrims of a day. 
"who restless in this world, receives a fall ; 
" Look up on high, and thank thy God for all !"* 

• These verses are modernized, and given in the spelling of the present 
^,a« Chaucer's oToBolete words and old mode of orthography "viotA^ hqX* 
^inteUigibJe to young readmrs. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Born, 1552; Died, 1618. 



LINES 

COMPOSED THE XIOIIT BEFORE mS EXECUTIOir, IX PBOSPECT OF DEATH. 

E'en such is time, that takes on trust, 
Oui' youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wander'd all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days. 



THE riLGRIMAGE. 

Give me my scallop shell of quiet. 
My staff of truth to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy — ^immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation ; 
My gown of glory, hope's true gage ; 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage — 
While my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heaven. 



EDMUND SPENSER 

BoBN, 1553; Died, 1508. 



FROM THE HYMN OF HEAVENLY BEAUTY. 

Rapt with the rage of mine own ravish'd tliought. 
Through contemplation of these goodly sights 

And glorious images, in heaven wrought, 
Whose wondrous beauty breathing sweet delights, 
Doth kindle love in high-conceived sprites ; 

I fain to tell the things that I behold, 
But feel my wits to fail and tongue to ioVd. 



FROM THE HYMN OF HEAVENLY BEAUTY. $ 

Vouchsafe, then, O thou most Almighty Sprite, 
From whom all gifts of wit and knowledge flow, 

To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine eternal truth, that I may show 
Some little beams to mortal eyes below. 

Of that immortal beauty, there with thee, 
Which in my weak distraughted mind I see ; 

That with the glory of so goodly sight, 
The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 

Fair learning's shows, and feed on vain delight. 
Transported with celestial desu'e 
Of those fair forms, may lift themselves up higher, 

And learn to love Avith zealous humble duty, 

Th' eternal fountain of that heavenly beauty. 

But whoso may, thrise* happie man him hold. 

Of all on earth whom God so much doth grace, 
And lets his owne beloved to behold ; 
For in the view of her celestiall face 
All joy, all blisse, all happinesse, have place ; 
w Ne ought on earth can want unto the wight 
f Who of herselfe can win the wishfull sight. 

For she, out of her secret treasur}^ 
Plenty of riches forth on him will pour. 

Even heavenly riches, which there hidden lie 
Within the closet of her chastest bowre, 
The eternal portion of her precious dowre, 

Which mighty God hath given to her free, 

And to all those which thereof worthy bee. 

None thereof worthy bee but those whom she 
Vouchsafeth to her presence to receive. 

And letteth them her lovely face to see. 
Whereof such wondrous pleasures they conceive, 
And sweet contentment, that it doth bereave 

Their sotd of sense through infinite delight. 

And them transport from flesh into the spright. 

• In lhJ5, and a few other pieces from the elder poetB,Oie aacVeuVlOitm 
tfMpeOJngbtui been preterred. 
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In which they see such admirable things, 
As carries them into an extasy, 

And hear such heavenly notes and carolings 
Of God's high praise, that fills the brazen sky, 
And feel such joy and pleasure inwardly, 

That maketh them all worldly cares forget. 

And only think on that before them set. 

Ne from thenceforth doth any fleshly sense 
Or idle thought of earthly things remain, 
But all that earst seemed sweet seems now offence, 
And all that pleased earst now seems to pain ; 
• Their joy, their comfort, then* desire, their gain, 
Is fixed all on that which now they see, 
All other sights but fained shadowes bee. 

And that fair lampe which useth to inflame 
The hearts of men with self-consuming fire, 

Thenceforth seems foul, and full of sinful blame ; 
And all that pomp to which proud minds aspire, 
By name of honour, and so much desire, 

Seems to them baseness, and all riches dross. 

And all mirth sadness, and all lucre loss. 

So full their eyes are of that glorious sight. 
And senses fraught Avith such satietie, 

That in nought else on earth they can delight 
But in the respect of that felicitie. 
Which they have wTitten in their inward eye ; 

On which they feed, and in their fast'ned mind 

All happy joy and full contentment find. 

Ah, then, my hung^ soul ! which long hast fed 
On idle fancies of thy foolish thought. 

And with fake beautie's flattering bait misled. 
Hast after vaine deceitful shadows sought, 
Which all are fled, and now have left thee nought 

But late repentance through thy follies' pnef ; 
Ah ! cease to gaze on matter of thy grief ; 
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And look at last up to that Soveraine Light, 
From whose pure beams all perfect beauty springs. 

That kindleth love in eveiy godly spright, 
Even the love of God ; which loathing brings 

~ Of this yile world and these gay-seeming things ; 

With whose sweet pleaswes being so possest, 
j^ Thy sti-aying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 



ROBEET SU3UTHWELL 

Born, 1!X)0; Died, 1595. 



CONSCIENCE. 

My conscience is my crown; 

Contented thoughts my rest ; 
My heart is happy in itself; 

My bliss is in my breast. 

Enough, I reckon wealth ; 

A mean, the surest lot ; 
That lies too high for base contempt. 

Too low for envy's shot. 

My wishes are but few, 

All easy to fulfil : 
I make the limits of my power 

The bounds unto my will. 

I have no hopes but one, 
Which is of heav'nly reign : 

Effects attained, or not desired. 
All lower hopes refi-ain. 

I feel no care of coin ; 

Well-doing is my wealtli : 
My mind to me an empire is, 

Wliile gmce affordeth health. 

I wrestle not with rage, 

While fury's flame dotli bura ; 
It is in vain to stop the stream, 
- Until the tide doth turn. 
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But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end ; 

J turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend ; 

And taught with often proof, 

A temper'd calm I find 
To be most solace to itself, 

Best cure for angry mind. 

No change of fortune's CQ-Ims 
Can cast my comforts down : 

When fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown ; 

And when in froward mood. 
She mov'd an angry foe, 

Small gain I found to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go. 



JOSHUA SYLVESTER, 

Born, 1563; Died, 1618. 

A CONTENTED MIND. 
I WEIGH not Fortune's frown or smile, 

I joy not much in earthly joys ; 
I seek not state, I reck not stile, 

I am not fond of fancy's toys ; 
I rest so pleas'd with what I have, 
I wish no more, no more I cmve. 

I quake not at the thunder's crack, 
I tremble not at noise of wai', 

I swoon not at the news of wrack, 
I shrink not at a blazing star : 

I fear not loss, I hope not gain, 

I envy none, I none disdain. 

I see ambition never pleas'd, 

I see some Tantals starv'd in store ; 
I see gold's dropsy seldom eas'd, 
I see e'en Midas gape for more. 
I neither want, nor yet abound : 
Enough*s a feast; content is croYrrfd. 



MAN S HORTALITY. 9 

I feign not friendsliip where I hate, 

I fawn not on the great in show, 
I prize, I praise a mean estate. 

Neither too lofty nor too low ; 
This, this is all my choice, my cheer, 
A mind content, a conscience clear.'i^ 



SIMON WASTELL. 

BoRx, 1562; Date of Death uncebtain. 



MAN'S MORT^VLITY. 

LiK£ as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or Uke the dainty flow'r of May, 

Or Uke the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 

E'en such is man ; — whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. — 

The rose withers, the blossom blustetli, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth. 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, — and man he dies. 

Like to the gi-ass that's newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that's new begun, 

Or like the bird that's here to day. 

Or Uke the pearl'd dew of May, 

Or Uke an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan, 

E'en such is man ; — who Uves by breath, 

Is here, now there, in Ufe and death. — 

The gi-ass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bud is flown, the dew's ascended. 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan's near death, — man's Ufe is done. 

* This specimen was accidentally omitted in the ftrat Ed\\aOTi^ V[AS» ^ 
now inserted in place of " Times go by Turns," b^ 9o\x\3[iN««>'VL ^ 

is St 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

BoBN, 1563; Died, 1631. 



VIRTUE NOT HEREDITARY. 

That height and god-like purity of mind 

Besteth not still where titles most adorn ; 
With any, not peculiarly confined 

To names, and to be limited doth scorn : 
Man doth the most degenerate from kind. 

Richest and poorest, both alike are bom ; 
And to be always pertinently good. 

Follows not still the greatness of our blood. 

Virtue, but poor, God in this earth doth place, 
'Gainst this rude world to stand upon His right ; 

To suffer sad affliction and disgrace. 
Not ceasing to pursue her with despite : 

Yet when of all she is accounted base. 
And seeming in most miserable plight. 

Out of her power new life to her doth take : 

Least then dismay'd, when all do her forsake. 

That is the man of an undaunted spirit, 
For her dear sake that offereth him to die ; 

For whom when him the world doth disinherit, 
Looketh upon it with a pleased eye ; 

What's done for virtue thinking it doth merit. 
Daring the proudest menace's defy ; 

More worth than life, howe'er the base world rate him, 

Belov'd of heaven, although the world doth hate hina. 



SIR HENRY WOTTON. 

BoKN, 1568 ; Died, 1639. 



THE HAPPY LIFE. 

How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another's will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 



TIi£ IMM0BTAUT7 OF THE SOUL. ^ll 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death. 

Untied unto the wordly care 
Of public fame or private breath. 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise. 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 

Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
TMiose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great. 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his gi-ace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fell ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 



SIB JOHN DAVIES 

BoBN, l.-JTO; Died, 1620. 



THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

O IGNORANT poor man ! what dost thou bear 
Lock'd up mtliin the casket of thy breast? 

What jewels, and what riches hast thou there ? 
What heav'nly treasure in so weak a chest? 
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Look in thy soul, and thou shalt beauties find, 
Like those which drown'd Narcissus in the flood : 

Honour and pleasure both are in thy mind, 
And all that in the world is counted good. 

Think of her worth, and think that God did mean, 

This worthy mind should worthy things embrace : 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her dishonour mth thy passion base. 

Kill not her quick'ning power with surfeitings : 

Mar not her sense with sensuality : 
Cast not away her wit on idle things : 

Make not her free-will slave to vanity. 

And when thou think'st of her eternity, 

Think not that death against her nature is ; 

Think it a birth : and when thou go'st to die, 
Sing like a swan, as if thou went'st to bliss. 

And if thou, like a child, didst fear before, 

Being in the dai'k, where thou didst nothing see ; 

Now I have brought thee torch light, fear no more ; 
Now when thou diest, thou canst not hoodwink'd be. 

And thou, my soul, which turn'st with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 

Now, that thou canst know nothing perfectly, 
While thou art clouded with this flesh of mine. 

Take heed of overweening, and compare 

Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train : 

Study the best and highest things that are, 
But of thyself an humble thought retain. 

Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 

The glory of tliy Maker's sacred name : 
Use all thy powers, that blessed power to praise, 

WLich gives thee power to be, and use the same. 



HTMN TO GOD THE FATHEB. id 

BEN JONSON. 

BoRX, 1574; Died, 1637. 



THE GOOD LIFE, LONG LIFE. 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk dotli make man better be ; 

Or standing long an oak three hundi'cd year,. 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere ; 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer fai* in May, 

Although it fall and die that night ; 

It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see,. 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 



HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 

Hear me, God ! 
A broken heart 
Is my best part : 

Use still thy rod, 
That I may prove 
Therein thy love. 

If thou hadst not 
Been stern to me. 
But left me free, 

I had forgot 
Myself and thee. 

For, sin's so sweet. 
As minds ill bent 
Rai'ely repent. 

Until they meet 
Their punishment. 
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GEORGE SANDYS. 

Born, 1577; Died, 1843. 



THE WORKS OF GOD. 

Great God ! how manifold, how iDfinite 

Are all thy works ! with what a clear foresight 

Didst tliou create and multiply their birth ! 

Thy riches fill the far extended earth ; 

The ample sea, in whose unfathom'd deep 

Innumerable sorts of creatures creep ; 

Bright-scaled fishes in her entrails glide, 

And high-built ships upon her bosom ride ; 

About whose sides the crooked dolphin plays, 

And monstrous whales huge spouts of water raise. 

All on the land, or in the ocean bred. 

On thee depend, in then* due season fed; 

They gather what thy bounteous hands bestow, 

And in the summer of thy favour grow. 

"VVlien thou contract'st thy clouded brows, they mourn, 

And dying, to tlieir former dust return ; 

Again created by thy quick'ning breatli, 

To re-supply the massacres of death. 

No tmck of time his glory shall destroy ; 

He in th' obedience of his works shall joy; 

But when their wild revolts his >vi'ath provoke, 

Earth trembles, and the airy mountains smoke. 

I all my life ^^'ill my Creator praise. 

And to his service dedicate my days. 

May he accept tlie music of my voice. 

While I with sacred harmony rejoice ! 

Hence, ye profane, who in your sins delight ; 

God shall extirp, and cast ye from his sight. 

My soul, bless thou this all-commanding King — 

You saints and angels. Hallelujah sing ! 



NO TRUST IN TIME. . 15 

WILLIAM DBUMMOND. 

Born, 1585 ; Died, 1649. 



PLEASURES OF KETIREMENT. 

Thbice happy he who, by some shady grove, 
Far from the clam'rous world, doth Hve his own ; 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that eternal love : 
how more sweet is birds' harmonious moan. 
Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow'd dove, 
Than those smooth whisp'iings near a prince's throne, 
Which good make doubtful, do the ill approve ! 
how more sweet is zephyr's wholesome breath. 
And sighs embalm'd, which new-bom flow'rs unfold, 
Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath : 
How sweet are streams to poison drunk in gold : 
The world is foil of horrors, troubles, slights, 
Wood's harmless shades have only true delights. 



NO TRUST IN TIME. 

Look how the flow'r, which ling'ringly doth fade, 
The morning's darling, late the summer's queen, 
Spoil'd of that juice which kept it fresh and green, 
As high as it did raise, bows low the head : 
Just so the pleasures of my life being dead. 
Or in their contraries but only seen, 
With swifter speed declines than erst it spread. 
And, blasted, scarce now shows what it hath been ; 
Therefore, as doth the pilgrim, whom the night 
Hastes darkly to imprison on his way. 
Think on thy home, my soul, and think aright 
Of what's yet left thee of life's wasting day : 
Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy mom. 
And twice it is not given thee to be bom. 
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FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 

Born, 1586; Died, 1615. 



GOD'S PROVIDENCE THE HONEST MAN'S FORTUKI 

O MAN, thou image of thy Maker's good, 
What canst thou fear when breath'd into thy blood 
His spirit is that built thee ? what dull sense 
Makes thee suspect, in need, that Providence, 
Who made the morning, and who plac'd the light 
Guide to thy labours ? Who call'd up the night, 
And bid her fall upon thee like sweet show'rs 
In hollow muimurs, to lock up thy pow'rs ? 
Who gave thee knowledge ? who so tinisteth thee 
To let thee grow so near himself, the tree ? 
Must he then be distrusted ? shall his frame 
Discourse with him^ why thus and thus I am ? 
He made the angels thine, thy fellows all ; 
Nay, even thy servants when devotions call : 
O canst thou be so stupid, then, so dim, 
To seek a saving influence, and lose him ? 
Can stars protect thee ? or can poverty. 
Which is the light to heaven, put out his eyo ? 
He is my star, in him all truth I find, 
All influence, all fate ; and when my mind 
Is furnished with his fulness, my poor story 
Should outlive all then* age and all their glory. 



GEORGE WITHER. 

Born, 1588; Died, 1667. 



PSALM CXLVIII. 

Come, oh ! come, with sacred lays, 
Let us sound th' Almighty's praise ; 
Hither bring in tiiie consent, 
Heart, and voice, and instrument. 



PSALM cxLvm. 1 7 

Let the orpharion swec^t, 
With the harp and viol meet : 
To your voices tune the lute : 
Xiet not tongue nor string be mute : 
Not a creature dumb be found, 
That hath either voice or sound. 

Let such things as do not live, 
In still music praises give ; 
Lowly pipe, ye worms that creep 
On the earth or in the deep ; 
Loud aloft your voices strain, 
Beasts and monsters of the main ; 
Birds, your warbling treble sing ; 
Clouds, your peals of thunder ring ; 
Sun and moon exalted higher. 
And you stars, augment the choir. 

Come, ye sons of human race, 
In this chorus take yom* place, 
And amid this mortal throng. 
Be you masters of the song. 
Angels and celestial pow'rs. 
Be the noblest tenor yours. 
Let, in praise of God, the sound 
Run a never-ending round. 
That our holy hymn may be 
Everlasting as is He. 

From the earth's vast hollow womb, 
Music's deepest bass shall come. 
Sea and floods from shore to shore 
Shall the counter-tenor roar. 
To this concert, when we sing, 
Whistling winds, your descant bring : 
Which may bear the sound above, 
Where the orb of fire doth move, 
And so climb from sphere to sphere. 
Till our 80Dg th' Almighty hear. 
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So shall He from Heav'n's lugh totver 
On the earth his blessing shower ; 
All this huge wide orb we see, 
Shall one choir, one temple be ; 
There our voices we will rear, 
Till we fill it everywhere : 
And enforce the fiends that dwell 
In the air, to sink to hell. 
Then, oh ! come, with sacred lays, 
Let us sound th' Almighty's pmse. 



GILES FLETCHEK, 

BoBN, 1588; Died, 1623. 



MERCY. 

As when the cheerful sun enlamping^'' wide. 
Glads all the world with his uprising ray. 
And woos the widow'd eaiiJi afresh to pride, 
And paints her bosom with the flow'iy Ma}-, 
His silent sisterf steals him quite away, 
Wrapp'd in a. sable cloud from mortal eyes : 
The hasty stars at noon begin to rise, 
And headlong to his early roost the spaiTow flies. 

But soon as he again disshadow'd is. 

Restoring the blind world his blemish'd sight, 
As though another day were newly his, 
The cozened birds busily take their flight 
And wonder at the shortness of the night : 
So Mercy once again herself displays 
Out from her sister s cloud, and open lays 
Those sunshine looks, whose beams would dim a thoi 
sand days. 

* Spreading his rays like a lamp. + The moon. 



MEDITATION AMD PBAYEB. 49 

ROBERT HERRICK. 

Bow, 1591 ; Died, 16B0. 



TO GOD, IN HIS SICKNESS. 

What though my harp and viol be 
Both hung upon the willow-tree ? 
What though my bed be now my grave» 
And for my house I darkness have ? 
What though my healthful days are fled, 
And I lie number'd with the dead ? 
Yet I have hope, by thy great power, 
To spring — though now a wither'd flower. 



HUMILITY. 

Humble we must be, if to heaVn we go ; 
High is the roof there, but the gate is low : 
Whene'er thou speak'st, look with a lowly eye — 
Grace is increased by humility. 



MEDITATION AND PBAYER. 

I'll hope no more, 
For things that will not come, 
And if they do, they prove but cumbersome : 

Wealth brings much woe ; 
And, since it fortunes so, 
*Tis better to be poor 

Than so to abound, 

As to be drown'd 
Or overwhelm'd with store. 

Pale care, avaunt ! 
1*11 learn to be content 
With that small stock, thy bounty gave or lent. 

What may conduce 
To my most healthful use. 
Almighty God ! me grant ; 

But that, or this, 

That hurtful is, 
Denjr thy suppliant. 
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HENKY KING. 

Born, 1591 ; Died, 1669. 



THE LIFE OF MAN. 

Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are ; 
Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew ; 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood : 
Ev'n such is man, whose bon^ow'd light 
Is straight call'd in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 
The spring entomb'd in autumn lies ; 
The dew diies up, the star is shot ; 
The flight is past — and man forgot. 



THE DIKGE. 

What is the existence of man's life. 

But open war, or slumber'd strife ; 

Where sickness to his sense presents 

The combat of the elements ; 

And never feels a perfect peace 

Till death's cold hand signs his release ? 

It is a storm — ^where the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood ; 
And each loose passion of the mind 
Is like a furious gust of wind. 
Which beats his bark with many a wave, 
Till he casts anchor in the grave. 

It is a flow'r — ^^vhich buds, and grows, 
And withers as tlie leaves disclose ; 
Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep, 
Like fits of waking before sleep ; 
Then shrinks into that fatal mould 
Where its flrst being was enroWd. 



DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY. 21 

It is a dream — ^whose seeming truth 
Is moralized in age and youth ; 
Where all the comforts he can share, 
As wand'ring as his fancies are ; 
Till in a mist of dark decay, 
The dreamer vanish quite away. 

It is a dial — ^which points out 
The sunset as it moves about ; 
And shadows out in lines of night 
The subtle stages of time's flight ; 
Till all-obscuring earth hath laid 
His body in perpetual shade. 

It is a weary interlude — 
Which doth short joys, long woes, include. 
The world the stage, the prologue tears, 
The acts vain hopes and varied fears ; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no epilogue but death. 



FKANCIS QUAKLES 

BoEN, 1592 ; Died, 1644. 



DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY. 

I LOVE (and have some cause to love) the earth, 
She is my Maker's creature, therefore good : 
She is my mother, for she gave me bh'th ; 
She is my tender nurse, she gives me food : 
But what's a creature, Ijord, compar'd with thee ? 
Or what's my mother or my nurse to me ? 

I love the air ; her dainty fruits refresh 

My drooping soul, and to new. sweets invite me ; 
Her shiillmouth'd choirs sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their polyphonian notes delight me- 
But what's the air, or all the sweets that she 
Can hlesff my soul mtbal, compar'd to tliee? I 
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I love the sea ; she is my fellow-creature, 

My careful purveyor, she provides me store ; 
She walls me round, she makes my diet greater, 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore : 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with thee, 
What is the ocean or her wealth to me ? 

To heaven's high city I direct my journey, 

Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye ; 
Mine eye, by contemplation's great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky : 
But what is heav'n, great God, compar'd with thee ? 
Without thy presence, heav'n's no heav'n to me. 

Without thy presence, earth gives no refection ; 
Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure. 
Without thy presence, air's a rank infection ; 
Without thy presence, heaven itself no pleasure : 
If not possess'd, if not enjoyed in thee. 
What's earth, or sea, or air, or heav'n to me ? 

The highest honours that the world can boast, 

Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 
Its brightest beams of glory are at most 
But dying sparkles of thy living fire : 
The proudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But nightly glowworms if compar'd to thee. 

Without thy presence, wealth is bags of cai'es ; 

Wisdom, but folly; joy, disquiet, sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures, but pain ; and mii'thbut pleasing madne 
Without thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being when compar'd with thee. 

In having all things, and not thee, what have I ? 

Not having thee, what have my labours got ? 
Let me enjoy but thee, what farther ci-ave I? 
And having thee alone, what have I not ? 
I wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possess'd of heav'n, heav'n unpossess'd of thee. 



ON TIME. 23 

THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 

And what's a life ? A weaiy pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 

And what's a life? The flourishing array 
Of the proud summer-meadow, which to-day 
Weais her green plush, and is to morrow hay. 

Head on this dial how the shades devour 

My short-lived winter's day ! hour eats up hour ; 

Alas ! the total's but from eight to four. 

Behold these lilies which thy hands have made, 

Fair copies of my life, and open laid 

To ^dew, how soon they droop, how soon tliey fade ! 

Shade not that dial, night will blind too soon ; 
My nonag'd day already points to noon 
How simple is my suit ! how small my boon! 

Nor do I beg this slender inch to wile 

The time away or falsely to beguile 

My thoughts with joy : here's nothing worth a smile. 



ON TIME. 

Time's an hand's-breadth ; 'tis a tale ; 
i'Tis a vessel under sail ; 
^ 'Tis an eagle in its way, 
f Darting down upon its prey ; 
I 'Tis an arrow in its flight, 
S Mocking the pursuing sight; 
I 'Tis a short-liv d fading flow'r ; 
I 'Tis a rainbow on a show'r ; 
^« 'Tis a momentary ray, 
; Smihng in a winter's day ; 
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\ Tis a torrent's rapid stream ; 

\ 'Tis a shadow ; 'tis a dream ; 

) 'Tis the closing watch of night, 

' Dying at the rising light ; 

■; 'Tis a bubble ; 'tis a sigh ; 

: Be prepar'd, O man, to die. 



GEOKGE HEKBERT 

Born, 1593; Died, 1632. 



PEACE. 

Sweet peace, where dost thou dwell? I humbly c 

Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask'd if peace were there, 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, " No ! 
Go seek elsewhere." 

I did ; — and going, did a rainbow note : 

Surely, thought I, 
This is the lace of peace's coat : 
I will search out the matter. 
But while I look'd, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 

Then I went to a gai'den, and did spy 

A gallant flower. 
The crown imperial. " Sure," said I, 
" Peace at the root must dwell." 
But when I digg'd, I saw a worm devour 
What show'd so well. 

At length I met a reverend good old man ; 

Wliom when for peace 
I did demand, he thus began : 
" There was a prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who liv'd with good increase 
Of flock and fold. 



LIFE. 25 

" He sweetly lived ; yet sweetness did not save 

His life from foes. 
But after death out of his grave 

There sprang twelve stalks of wheat ; 
Which many wondering at, got some of those 
To plant and set. 

*^ It prospered strangely, and did soon disperse 

Through all the earth ; 
For they that taste it do rehearse, 
That virtues lie therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth. 
By flight of sin. 

" Take of this grain which in my garden grows. 

And grows for you : 
Make bread of it ; and that repose 
And peace which everywhere 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there." 



LIFE. 

I MADE a posy, while the day ran by : 

*' Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 

My life within this band." 
But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

And wither'd in my hand. 

My hand was next to them, and then my heart. 
I took, without more thinking, in good part, 

Time's gentle admonition : 
Who did so sweetly death's sad taste convey, 
Making i^y mind to smell my fatal day, 

Yet sug'ring the suspicion. 
Tot. 1. 3 o 
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Farewell, dear flow'rs! sweetly your time ye spent 
Fit, while ye liv'd, for smell or ornament : 

And, after deaili, for cures. 
I follow straight, without complaints or grief; 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 

It be as short as yours. 



JAMES SHIRLEY. 

BoBN, 1594; Died, 1666. 



DEATH'S FINAL CONQUEST. 

The glories of our birth and state. 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against lia.te : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings ; 
Sceptre and crown, 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. . 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield. 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late. 
They stoop to fete, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
TJpon death's purple altar, now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 



HTMN TO THE WATPVITT. d7 

BOIZLOQUY ON IXEAO^. 

I HAVE not lived 
After the »ate to fe^r another world. 
Wj&^ome.frQxa aothing iuto life, a.iixm 
We measure with a short breath, and tiiat jtrften 
Made tedious too, with our own cares that fill it, 
Which like so many atoms in a sunbeam. 
But crowd and jostle one another. All, 
From the adored purple to the haircloth, 
Must Gentre in a shade ; and they l&at^have 
Their virtues to wait on them, bravely mock 
The rugged storms that so much fright' them here, 
When their soul's launeh'd by death into a sea 
That's ever calm. 



RICHABD CEA6HAW. 

Date of Birth twcsbtain; Died joowt liM. 



HYMN TO THE NATIVITY. 

Gloomy night jembrac^d the place 

Where the noble in/ant lay ; 
The babe looked up and show'd his tkce — 

In spite of darkness it was day. 

We saw'thee in thy bahny nest 
©right dawn of our eternal day ! 

We saw thine eyt'«'break from the east, 
And chase-the-trembling shades 'away . 

We saw thee, and we bless*d-the «ight, 

We saw thee by thine own sweet Ught. 

She sings thy^ears asleep, and dq>s 
Her lusses in thy weeping eye ; 

She 4^rdads the red leaves of thy Hps, 
That in their buds yet. blushing Ue. 
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Yet when young April's husband-show'rs 
Shall bless the faithful Mela's bed, 

We'll bring the first-bom of her flowVs 
To kiss thy feet and crown thy head : 

To thee, dread Lamb ! whose love must keep 

The shepherds, while they feed their sheep. 



WILLIAM HABINGTON 

BoBN, 1605 ; Died, 1654. 



NOT UNTO US, O LORD !— David. 

No marble statue, nor high 

Aspiring pyramid, be rais'd 
To lose its head within the sky ! 
What claim have I to memory ? 

God, be thou only prais'd ! 

Thou in a moment canst defeat 
The mighty conquests of the proud, 

And blast the laurels of the great ; 

Thou canst make brighter glory set 
I' th' sudden in a cloud. 

How can the feeble works of art 

Hold out against th* assault of storms? 
Or how can brass to him impart 
Sense of surviving fame, whose heart 
Is now resolv'd to worms ? 

Blind folly of triumphing pride. 

Eternity, why build'st thou here ? 
Dost thou not see the highest tide 
Its humbled stream in th' ocean hide, 
And ne'er the same appear ? 



LOVE OF GOD TO MAN. ^9 

That tide which did its banks o'erflow, 

As sent abroad by th' angry sea 
To level vastest buildings low, 
And all our trophies overthrow, 

Ebbs like a thief away. 

And thou who, to preserve thy name, 
Leav'st statues in some conquered land, 

How will posterity scorn fame, 

When th' idol shall receive a maim, 
And lose a foot or hand ! 

How wilt thou hate thy wars, when he 

Who only for his hire did raise 
Thy counterfeit in stone, with thee 
Shall stand competitor, and be 

Perhaps thought worthier praise ! 

No laurel wreath about my brow ! 

To thee, my God, all praise, whose law 
The conquer'd doth, and conqueror bow ; 
For both dissolve to air, if thou 

Thy influence but withdraw. 



EDMUND WALLEE 

BoEN, 1605; Died, 1687. 



LOVE OF GOD TO MAN. 

That early love of creatures yet unmade, 
To frame the world th* Almighty did persuade : 
For love it was that first created light. 
Moved on the waters, chas'd away the night 
From the rude chaos, and bestow'd new grace 
On things disposed of to their proper place. 
Some to rest here, and some to shine above : 
Earth, sea, and heav'n, were all th' effects oiYove. 



I 
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And love would be return'd, but there was none 

That to themselvesr or others yet were known. 

The world a palace was without a guest, 

Till one appears that must excel the rest ; 

One like the Author, whose capacious mind 

Might by the glorious work the Maker find ; 

Might measure heav'n, and give each stai* a name, 

With art and courage the rough ocean tame ; 

Over the globe with swelling sails might go, 

And that 'tis round by his experience know ; 

Make strongest beasts obedient to his will. 

And serve- his use the fertile earth to till. 

When by his word God had accomplished all, 

Man to create he did a council call ; 

Employ'd his hand to give the dust he took 

A graceful figure and majestic look; 

With his own breath convey'd into his breast 

Life and a soul, fit to command the rest, I 

Worthy alone to celebxsite his name, 

For such a gift, and tell from whence it came: 

Bh'ds sing his praises in a wilder note. 

But not with lasting numbers, and with thought, 

Man's great prerogative. But above all. 

His grace abound* in his new fav'rite's fall. 

If he create, it is a world he makes ; 

If he be angry, the creation shakes. , 



JOHN MIL TON. 

BoKir, H06 ; Died, 1674. 



HYMN TO THE^ CREATOR. 

Tn^totf anei thy glorious works, Pasrent of good, 
Almighty ! l!hine this universal frame. 
Thus w<»tdrous fair ; thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspet^able ! who sitt'st above these heaven* 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
i Thy goodness beyond thought, and power diidne: 
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Speak, ye who best caa tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies^ day without night. 

Circle his throne r^oicing ; ye in heaven : 

On earth join, all ye creatures^ to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without and. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to th^ dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st Ae smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in tlty sphere, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 

Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 

In thy eternal. course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou faU'st. 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fliest, 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 

And ye fire other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness call*d up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint ypur'^eecy sku-ts with gold, 

In honour to the world's Great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with felling showers. 

Rising or felling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 

Breathe soft or loud ; and, wave your tops, ye pines, 

WilSiJvery plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Foimtains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
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Join voices all ye living souls : ye birds, 
That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, * 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, Universal Cord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Hath gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd. 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 



i 



WOKSHIP OF TEIE ANGELS. 

No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 

The multitude of angels with a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blest voices uttering joy, heaven rung 

With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill'd 

The eternal regions ; lowly reverent, 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 

With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold ; 

Immortal amaranth, a flower that once 

In Paradise fast by the tree of life 

Began to bloom, but soon for man's offence 

To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows. 

And flowers aloft shading the fount of life, 

And where the river of bliss, through the midst of heave: 

Rolls o*er Elysian flowers its amber stream : 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks enwreath'd with beams. 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown off; the bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 

Impurpled with celestial roses smiled. 
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MORNING HYMN. 



Fountain of light ! from whom yon rising sun 

Fii*st drew his splendour ; source of life and love ! 

Whose smile awakes o'er earth's rekindling face 

The boundless blush of spring ; first and best ! 

Thy essence, though from human sight and search, 

Though from the climb of all created thought, 

Inefiably removed ; yet man himself, 

Thy humble child of reason, man may read 

The Maker's hand, intelligence supreme, 

Unbounded power, on all his works imprest. 

In characters coeval with the sun, 

And with the sun to last ; from world to world, 

From age to age, through eveiy clime reveal'd. 

Hail Universal Goodness ! in full stream 

For ever flowing 

Through earth, air, sea, to all things that have life ; 

From all that live on earth, in air, and sea. 

The great community of nature's sons. 

To thee, first Father, ceaseless praise ascend. 

And in the general hymn my grateful voice 

Be duly heard, among thy works, not least. 

Nor lowest ; with intelligence inform'd. 

To know thee and adore : with freedom crown*d> 

Where virtue leads, to follow and be blest. 

Oh, whether, by thy prime decree ordain'd 

To days of ftiture life, or whether now 

The mortal hour is instant, still vouchsafe. 

Parent and friend ! to guide me blameless on 

Through this dark scene of error and of ill. 

Thy truth to light me, and thy peace to cheer. 

All else, of me unask'd, thy will supreme 

Withhold or grant ; and let that will be done. 



o % 
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ON HIS OWN BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one t£^ent which is death to hide. 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide ; 
" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?" 
I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, " God doth not need 
Either man's work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his stat^ 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 



E Vte'S LAMENT ON HER EXl>ULSION FBOM PAltABlSE. 

UNEXPECTED strokc, wof SO than of death ! 

Must I thus leave thee, Pai'adise ? thus leave 

Thee, native soil ! these happy walks and shades. 

Fit haunt of gods ? where I had hoped to spend, 

Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both. flowers. 

That never wdll in other climate grow. 

My early visitation, and my last 

At eve, which I bred up with tender hand. 

From the first op'ning bud, and gave ye names ! 

Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial* fount? 

Thee lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorned 

With what to sight or smell was sweet ! from thee 

How shall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a louver world, to this obscure 

And ^vild ? how shall we breathe in other air - 

Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? . 

* Ambrosial^ salatary, delicious, like ambrosia^ the fabled food of tiie 
pagan gods. 



8HOBT^£0a OF LIFfi AND. Uii€£BXAINT7 OF. BIfiH£S. ^ 

ABEABlAM COWLEY. 

BosN, 1618; Died, 1667. 



THE SHORTNESS 0F LIFE AND UNCERTAINTY OF 

RICHSa 

Why dost thou heap tip wealth, which thou must quit, 

Or, what is worse, be left by it ? 

Why dost thou load thyself when thou'rt to fly, 

man ! ordain'd to die ? 

Why dost thou build up stately rooms on high. 
Thou who art under ground to lie ? 
Thou sow'st and plant'st, but no &uit must see. 
For death, alas ! is reaping thee. 

Suppose thou fortune couldst to tameness bring, 
And clip or pinion her wing ; 
Supx>08e thou couldst on fate so far prevail, 
As not to cut off thy entail ; 

Yet deatL at all that subtlety wiU laugh ; 
Death will that foolish gard'ner mock, 
Who does a slight and annual plant ingraff 
Upon a lasting stock. - 

Thou dost thyself wise and industrious deem ; 
A mighty husband thou wouldst seem ; 
Fond man ! like a bought slave, l!hou all the while 
Dost but for others sweat and toil. 

Officious fool ! that needs must meddling be 
In bus'ness that concerns not thee ; 
For when to future years thou extend'st thy cares, 
Thou deal'st in other men's affairs. 

Ev'n aged men, as if they truly were 
Children again, for age prepare ; 
Provisions for long travel they design. 
In the last point of their short liuc. 
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Wisely the ant against poor winter hoards 
The stock which summer's wealth affords ; 
In grasshoppers, that must at autumn die, 
How vain were such an industry ! 

The wise example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow-poet, Cowley ! mark ; 
Above the clouds let thy proud music sound ; 
Thy humble nest build on the ground. 



SIR EDWARD SHERBURNE. 

BoBN, 1618 ; Died, 1702. 



TO THE ETEBNAIi WISDOM. 

O THOU eternal Mind ! whose wisdom sees 
And rules our changes by unchanged decrees ; 
As with delight on thy grave works we look, 
Say, art thou too with our light follies took ? 
For when thy bounteous hand, in liberal showers,. 
Each way diffused thy various blessings pours. 
We catch at them with strife, as vain to sight. 
As children when for nuts they scrambling fight. 
This snatching at a sceptre breaks it ; he 
That broken does ere he can grasp it see ; 
The poor world seeming like a ball, that lights 
Betwixt the hands of powerful opposites : 
Which, while they cantonize in their bold pride, 
They but an immaterial point divide. 
Oh ! whilst for wealthy spoils these fight, let me. 
Though poor, enjoy a happy peace with thee. 



ANDREW MARVEL. 

Born, 1620; Died, 1678. 

THE EMIGRANT'S SACEED SONG. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride, 
In th' ocean's bosom unesp/d, 
From a small boat that row'd along, 
The list'ning winds receiv'd their song. 
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" What should we do, but sing His praise 
That led us through the wat'ry maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own. 

" Where He the huge searmonsters racks> 
That lift the deep upon their backs ; 
He lands us on a grassy stage. 
Safe from the storms and prelates* rage. 

" He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels every thing, 
And sends the fowls to us in care, 
On daily visits through the air. 

** He hangs in shades the orange bright. 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 

" Oh ! let our voice his praise exalt 
Till it arrive at Heaven's vault, 
Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay." 

Thus sang they in the English boat, 
A holy and a cheerful note, 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 



HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Born, 1621 ; Died, 1695. 



EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 

When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 

To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit's duty : true hearts spread and heave 

Unto their God as flowers do to the sun ; 

Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 

Him company all day, and in him sleep. 
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Yet never sleep the sun up ; prayer should 
Dawn with the day,: there are set lawfhl hours 
'Twixt heav'n and us; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; far day sullies flowers : 
Rise to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins glut. 
And heaven's gate opens when the world's is shut. 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures : note the husk 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know I am. — Canst thou not sing ? 
O leave thy cares and follies ! go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Ser\'e God before the world ; let him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 
The whole unto him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ene the sun did shine : 
Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin. 
Then journey on, and have an eye to heav'n. 

Mornings are mysteries : the first, world's youth, 
Man's resurrection, and the future's bud, 
Shi'oud in then- births ; the crown of life, light, truth. 
Is styl'd their star ; the stone and hidden food : 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 
Should move — they make us holy, happy, rich. 

^Vhen the world's up, and every swaim abroad, 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may : 
Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
Be God's alone, and choose the better part. 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 

B6ttll, 1631 ; Diss, ITOOl 



REASON AND REVELATION. 

Dim as the borrow'd beams of moon and stars 

To lonely, weary, wandering travellers. 

Is reason to the soul : and as on high. 

Those i-oUing fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here ; so Reason's glimmering ray 

Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear. 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere. 

So pale grows Reason at Religion's sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 

Some few, whose lamp shone brighter, have been led 

From cause to cause, to Nature's secret head ; 

And found that one first principle must be; 

But what, or who, that Universal He ; 

Whether some soul encompassing this ball. 

Unmade, unmov*d ; yet making, moving all ; 

Or various atoms' interfering dance, 

Leap'd into form, the noble work of Chance ; 

Or this great All was from eternity ; 

Not e'en the Stagirite himself could see ; 

And Epicurus guess'd as well as he : 

As blindly grop'd they for a future state ; 

As rashly judg'd of Providence and Fate ; 

But least of all could their endeavours find 

What most concem'd the good of human kind : 

For happiness was never to be found. 

But vanish'd from them like enchanted ground. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy'd : 

This every little accident destroy'd : 

The wiser madmen did for virtue toil, 

A thorny, or at least a barren soil : 
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In pleasure some their glutton souls would steep ; 

But found their line too short, the well too deep ; 

And leaky vessels which no bhss could keep. 

Thus anxious thoughts in endless circles roll, 

Without a centre where to fix the soul : 

In this wild maze their vain endeavours end : 

How can the less the greater comprehend ? 

Or finite reason reach infinity ? 

For what could fathom God were more than He. 

HS * 5iS 5{C ^ 

Thus man by his own strength to heaven would soar 
And would not be oblig'd to God for more. 
Vain wretched creature, how art thou misled 
To think thy wit these god-like notions bred ! 
These truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind. 
Reveal'd rehgion first informed thy sight, 
And reason saw not till Faith sprung the light. 
Hence all thy natural worship takes the source : 
'Tis revelation what thou think*st discourse. 
Else how com'st thou to see these truths so clear. 
Which so obscure to heathens did appear ? 
Not Plato these, nor Aristotle found : 
Nor he whose wisdom oracles renown'd. 
Hast thou a wit so deep, or so sublime ? 
Or canst thou lower dive, or higher climb ? 
Canst thou by reason more of godhead know 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero ? 
Those giant wits, in happier ages bom. 
When arms and arts did Greece and Rome adorn, 
Knew no such system : no such piles could raise 
Of natural worship, built on prayer and praise 
To one sole God. 
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THE HOLY SCEIPTUEES. 

Whence but from heav'n could men unskill'd in ails, 
In several ages bom, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths ? or how or why- 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

If on the Book itself we cast our view. 
Concurrent heathens prove the story true : 
The doctrine, miracles, which must convince, 
For heaven in them appeals to human sense; 
And though they prove not, they confirm the cause. 
When what is taught agrees with Nature's laws. 

Then for the style ; majestic and divine, 
It speaks no less than God in ev'ry line : 
Commanding words, whose force is still the same, 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 

All faiths beside, or did by arms ascend. 
Or sense indulged has made mankind their friend ; 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose ; 
Unfed by nature's soil on which it grows; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin, 
Oppressed without, and undermined within, 
It thrives through pain, its own tormentors tires, 
And with a stubborn patience still aspires. 
to what can reason such effects assign 
Transcending nature, but to laws divine, 
Which in that sacred volume are contained. 
Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordain'd ? 



TRIAL AND HOPE. 
As when a sudden storm of hail and rain, 
Beats to the ground the yet unbearded grain. 
Think not the hopes of harvest are destroy'd 
On the Bat £eld, and on the naked \oiOl\ 
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The light, unloaded stem, from tempests freed. 
Will raise the youthful honours of its head ; 
And soon restored by native vigour bear 
The timely product of the bounteous year. 

Nor yet conclude all fiery trials jwist ; 
For Heaven will exercise us to the last; 
Sometimes will check us in our mid career, 
With doubtful blessings and with mingled fear, 
That, still depending on his daily grace, 
His every mercy for an alms may pass ; 
With sparing hands will diet us to good, 
Preventing surfeits of our pamper'd blood. 
So feeds the mother bird her craving young. 
With Httle morsels, and delays them long. 



THOMAS KEN. 

BoKK, 1637; Died, 1711. 



EVENING HYMN. 

All praise to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, oh, keep me. King of kings. 
Beneath thy own Almighty wings ! 

Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done ; 
That with the world, myself, and thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
To die, that this vile body may 
Rise glorious at the judgment-day. 

Oh, may my soul on thee repose. 
And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close- 
Sleep, that may me more vig'rous make 
To sen^e my God when I awake. 
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When ia the night I sleepless lie, 
My soul with heay nly thoughts suppfy ; 
Let no iU dreams disturb my rest, 
No pow'rs of darkness me molest. 

Dull sleep !— of sense me to deprive ; 
I am but half my time alive ; 
Thy fkithfUl lovers, Lord, are griev'd, 
To lie so long of thee bereav'd. 

But though sleep o'er my frailty reigns. 
Let it not hold me long in chains ; 
And now and then let loose my heart. 
Till it an hallelujah dart. 

The faster sleep the senses binds. 
The more unfettered are our minds ; 
Oh, may my soul from matter free. 
Thy loveliness unclouded see I 

Oh, when shall I, in endless day, 
For ever ohase dark sleep away ; 
And hymns with the supernal choir 
Incessant sing, and never tire? 

Oh, may my guardian while I sleep. 
Close to my bed his vigils keep 
His love angelical instil. 
Stop all the avenues of ill. 



HTATTHEW PEIOE. 

BoBN, 1664; Died, 1721. 



CHAEITY. 
1 Cor. xiii. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angels sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought c&n reaohf or soieikce eaxL de&Ck&\ 
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And had I power to give that knowledge hirth 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire 
To weary tortures and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw 
When Moses gave them miracles and law. 
Yet, gi^acious Charity ! indulgent guest, 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast, 
Those speeches would send up unheeded prayer, 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice — 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noise. 

Charity ! decent, modest, easy kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand to guide, 
Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provoked, she easily forgives. 
And much she suffers as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she ai'rives ; 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives : 
Lays the rough path of peevish nature even. 
And opens in our heart a little heav'n. 
Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds and due restriction knows : 
To one fixed purpose dedicates its power, 
And finishing its act exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what heaven decrees. 
Knowledge shall fail and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting Charity's more ample sway. 
Nor bound by time nor subject to decay. 
In happy triumph shall for ever live. 
And endless good diffuse and endless praise recei 

As through the artist's intervening glass 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass, 
A little we discover, but allow 
That more remains unseen than art can show : 
So, whilst our mind its knowledge would improve 
^ (Its feeble eye intent on things above) 
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High as we may, we lift oiir reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirmed by hope ; 
Yet are we able only to survey 
Dawning of beams and promises of day ; 
Heaven's fuller efl9[uence mocks our dazzled sight, 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled : 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld. 
In all his robes, with all his glory on. 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

The constant Faith and holy Hope shall die. 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy. 
Whilst thou, more happy power, fair Charity ! 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three. 
Thy office and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shalt still survive — 

Shalt stand before the host of heaven confessed. 
For ever blessing and for ever bless'd. 



JOSEPH ADDISON 

Born, 1672; Died, 1719. 



REVIEW OF LIFE CKOWNED WITH MERCIES. 

When all thy mercies, my God, 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

Oh, how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravish'd heart ! 

But Thou canst read it there. j 
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Thy providence my life «ustaixi'd, 

And all my wants redress'd, 
When in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leam'd 

To form themselves in prayer. 

Unnumber'd comforts to my soul, 

Thy tender care bestow'd ; 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

When in the slippery paths of youth, 

With heedless steps T ran. 
Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe, 

And led me up to man. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths. 

It gently clear'd my way, 
And through the pleasing snares of vice. 

More to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with siclmess, oft hast Thou 
With health renew'd my face ; 

And when in sins and son-ows sunk, 
Revived my-soUl with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss, 
Hath made my cup run o'er ; 

And in a kind and faithful Mend, 
Hath doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts, 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes these gifts with joy. 



tTHE eOODJXJSeS OF IPROTIIISIICK. -4^ 

Through every period of my life, 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And«&Qr death, in distant worlds, 

Tbe glorious theme repDiew. 
• 
Wheal nature £Edls, and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
My fiYfir. grateful heart, O.Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Tlurottgh all eternity -to Thee 

A joyful song Til raise ; 
For, oh, eternity's too short 

Xo utter all thy praise. 



THE GOODNESS OF PBDVIDENCE. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants suj^ly, 
. And guard me with a watchful eye^ 
My noon-day walks He shall -attend, 
And-aU my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glebe I feint, 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant. 
To fertile vales and dewy meads. 
My weary wand'riag steps He leads, 
Where peacefiil rivers, soft and slow 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Though in the paths -of death I tread 
With gloomy horrors overspread. 
My steadf&at heart shall fear no ill; 
For thou, Lord, art with lae still : 
Thy fiiendly <jrook shall give me aid, 
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Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; Z 
The barren >vildemess shall smile, 
With sudden greens and herbage crown*d, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 



MOBAUTY IN THE FIELDS. 

With toilsome steps when I pursue 
O'er breaking clods the ploughshare's way, 

Lord, teach my mental eye to view 
My native dissoluble clay. 

And when with seed I strew the earth, 

To THEE all praises let me give ; 
Whose hand prepar'd me for the birth, 

Whose breath inform'd and bade me live. 

Pleas'd, I behold the stately stem 
Support its bearded honour's load ; 

Thus, Lord, sustained by thee I came 
To manhood, through youth's dangerous roa 

Purging from noxious herbs the grain, 
Oh ! may I learn to purge my mind 

From sin, rank weed of deepest stain, 
Nor leave one baleful root behind. 

When blasts destroy the op'ning ear, 
Life, thus replete with various woe, 

Warns me to shun, with studious care, 
Pride, my most deadly latent foe. 

When harvest comes, the yellow crop 
Prone to the reaper's sickle yields ; 

And I beneath death's scythe must drop, 
And soon or late forsake these fields. 

When future crops, in silent hoards. 
Sleep for a while, to service dead ; 

Thy emblem this, grave ! affords 
The path to life, which all must tread. '. 
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ISAAC WATTS. 

Born, 1674; Died, 1748. 



THE CREATION. 

** Now let the spacious world arise l" 
Said the Creator Lord : 
At once th' obedient earth and skies 
Eose at his sov'reign word. 

Dark was the deep, the waters lay 

Confused, and drowned the land ; 
He called the light, the new-bom day 

Attends on his command. 

IJe bids the clouds ascend on high : 

The clouds ascend, and bear 
A wat'ry treasure to the sky, 

And float on softer air. 

The liquid element below 

Was gather'd by his hand ; 
The rolling seas together flow, 

And leave the solid land. 

With herbs and plants, a flow'ry birth, 

The naked globe he crown'd, 
Ere there was rain to bless the earth, 

Or sun to warm the ground. 

Then he adom'd the upper skies : 

Behold ! the sun appears ; 
The moon and stars in order rise, 

To mark our mouths and years. 

Out of the deep th' Almighty King 

Did vital beings frame, 
And painted fowls of er'ry wing, . 

And Gsh of er'ry name. I 
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He gave the lion and the wonn 
At once their wondrous birth ; 

And grazing beasts of various form 
Rose from the teeming earth. 

Adam was form'd of equal clay, 
The sov'reign of the rest ; 

Design'd for nobler ends than they, 
With God's own image blest 

Thus glorious in the Maker's eye 
The young creation stood ; 

He saw the building from on high. 
His word pronounced it good.] 



SONG TO CKEATIVE WISDOM. 

Eternal Wisdom ! thee we praise. 

Thee the creation sings ; 
With thy loud name, rocks, hills, and seas. 

And heaven's high palace rings. 

Thy hand, how wide it spreads the sky ! 

How glorious to behold: 
Tinged with a blue of heavenly dye, 

And starr'd with sparkling gold. 

There thou hast bid the globes of light 

Their endless circles run : 
There, the pale planet rules the night ; 

The day obeys the sun. 

If down I turn my wond'ring eyes 

On clouds and storms below. 
Those under-r6gions of the skies 

Thy numerous glories show. 

The noisy winds stand ready there 

Thy orders to obey ; 
With sounding wings they sweep the air. 

To make thy chariot way. 
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There, like a trumpet loud and strong, 

Thy thunder shakes our coast ; 
While the red lightnings wave along, 

The banners of thy host. 

On the thin air, without a prop, 

Hang fruitful showers around ; 
At thy command they sink, and drop 

Their fatness on the ground. 

Thy wondrous power and skill arrays 

The earth in cheerful green ; 
A thousand herbs thy art displays, 

A thousand flowers between. 

The rolling mountains of the deep 

Obey thy strong command : 
Thy breath can raise the billows steep. 

Or sink them to the sand. 

Thy glories blaze all nature round. 

And strike the gazing sight, 
Through skies, and seas, and solid ground. 

With terror and delight. 

Infinite strength and equal skill 

Shine through thy works abroad. 
Our souls with vast amazement fill, 

And speak the builder God. 

But the mild glories of thy grace 

Our softer passions move ; 
Pity divine in Jesu's face 

We see', adore, and love ! 
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THOMAS PARNELL. 

BoEN, 1679; Died, 1717. 



A HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. 

" Lovely, lasting peace of mind ! 
Sweet delight pf human kind ! 
Heav'nly-born, and bred on high, 
To crown the fav'rites of the aky, 
With n^ore of happiness below, 
Than victors in a triumph know ! 
Whither, oh ! whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek contented head ? 
What happy region dost thou please, 
To make the seat of calms and ease ? 
Ambition searches all its sphere 
Of pomp and state, to meet thee there : 
Increasing avarice would find 
Thy presence in its gold cnshrin'd ; 
The bold adventurer ploughs his way, 
Through rocks amidst the foaming sea, 
To gain thy love ; and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 
The silent heart which grief assails. 
Treads soft and lonesome o'er the vales, 
Sees daisies open, rivers run, 
And seeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amusing thought ; but learns to know 
That solitude's the nurse of woe. 
No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o'er the ground ; 
Or in a soul exalted high. 
To range the circuit of the sky 5 
Converse with stars above, and know 
All nature in its fonns below : 
The rest it seeks, in seeking dies. 
And doubts at last, for knowledge, rise. 



A HYMN TO CONTENTHENT. £3. 

Lovely, lasting peace, appear ! 
This world itself, if thou art here, 
Is once again with Eden bless'd, 
And man contains it in his breast." 

*Twas thus, as under shade I stood, 
I sung my wishes to the weod, 
And, lost in thought, no more perceiv'd 
The branches whisper as they wav'd : 
It seem'd as all the quiet place 
Confess'd the presence of the Grace ; 
When thus she spoke : — " Go, rule thy will, 
Bid thy wild passions all be still ; 
Know God, — and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from religion flow : 
Then ev'ry grace shall prove its guest. 
And I'll be there to crown the rest l" 

Oh I by yonder mossy seat, 
In my hours of sweet retreat, 
Might I thus my soul employ. 
With sense of gratitude and joy, 
Baised, as ancient prophets were. 
In heav'nly vision, praise, and pray'r. 
Pleasing all men, hurting none, 
Pleas'd and bless'd with God alone ; 
Then while the gardens take my sight, » 
With all the colours of dehght. 
While silver waters glide along. 
To please my ear, and court my song, 
111 lift my voice, and tune my string, 
And thee. Great Source of Nature, sing. 
The sun that walks his airy way, 
To light the world, and give the day ; 
The moon, that shines with boiTow'd light; 
The stars, that gild the gloomy night ; 
The seas that roll unnumber'd waves ; 
The wood that spreads its shady leaver; 
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The field, whose ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treasure of the plain ; — 
All of these, and all I see, 
Should be sung, and sung by me : 
They speak their Maker as they can, 
But want and ask the tongue of man. 
Go, search among your idle dreams, 
Your busy or your vain extremes, 
And find a life of equal bliss. 
Or own the next begun in this. 



EDWARD YOUNG 

BoBN, 1681 ; Died, 1765. 



'HE MAN WHOSE THOUGHTS ARE NOT OP THI{ 

WORLD. 

Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw 
What nothing less than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships iu seas, while in, above the world. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye. 
Behold him seated on a mount serene. 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 
All the black cares and tumults of this life. 
Like harmless thunders breaking at his feet, 
Excite his piety, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred and the slave, 
A mingled mob ! a wand'ring herd ! he sees. 
Bewildered in the vale ; in all unlike ! 
His full reverse in all ! what higher praise ? 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? 

The present all their care, the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Sheir virtues varnish nature, his exalt. 
WdnMnd's esteem they court, and he his own. 
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Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His the compos'd possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent peace, 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-coloured shreds of happiness, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 

He sees with other eyes than theirs : where they 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity. 
They things terrestrial worship as divine ; 
His hopes, immortal, blow them by as dust 
That dims his sight, and shortens his survey, 
Which longs, in infinite, to loose all bound. 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aside to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals (which conceal 
Man's real glory), proud of an eclipse : 
Himself too much he piizes to be proud, 
And nothing thinks so great in man as man. 
Too dear he holds his int'rest to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade : 
Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n. 
Nor stops to think his injurer his foe. 
Nought but what wounds his virtue wounds his peace. 
A cover'd heart their chaiacter defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise. 
With nakedness his innocence agrees. 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall. 
Their no-joys end where his full feast begins ; 
His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence his alone ; 
And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true existence is not yet begun. 
His glorious course was yesterday complete *, ■ 

Death then was welcomej yet life still is SY^eet. 
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AN ADDKESS TO THE DEITY. 

O THOU ! whose balance does the mountains weigh ; 
Whos^ will the wild tumultuous seas obey ; 
Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame. 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 
And on thy never ceasing goodness calls. 

Oh ! give the ^dnds all past offence to sweep. 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see, 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Keign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know ! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distress'd, 
And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd. 
Oh ! may my understanding ever read 
This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 
May sea and land, and earth and heav'n be joined, 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
May thoughts of thy dread vengeance shake my soul 
When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shino, 
Adore, my heart, the majesty divine. 

Grant I may ever, at the morning ray. 
Open with prayer the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies : 
As that advarfces, let my zeal improve. 
And glow with ardour of consummate love ; 
Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

And, oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night, 
To sacred thought may forciby invite. 
When this world's shut, and awful planets rise, 
Call on our minds, and raise theia \xi the skies ; 
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Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 

And show all nature in a milder light ; 

How ev'ry boist'rous thought in calm subsides ! 

How the smooth'd spirit into goodness glides. 

Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way 

To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; 

His court admire, or for his favour sue, 

Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew : 

Pleas'd to look down, and see the world asleep ; 

While I long vigils to its Founder keep. 



THE DEATH OF A GOOD MAN AN INCENTIVK 

TO VIRTUE. 

The chamber whero the good man meets his fate, 

Is privileg'd beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 

Fly, ye profane 1 if not, draw near with awe. 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance. 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease : 

If unrestored by this, despair your cure. 

For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tired dissimulation drops her mask, 

Thro' life's grimace, that mistress of the scene ! 

Here real and apparent are the same. 

You see the man : you see his hold on teav'n, 

If sound his virtue, as Philanders sound. 

Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns her friends 

On this side death ; and points them out to men ; 

A lecture, silent, but of sov'reign pow'r ! 

To vice, confusion, and to virtue, peace. 

Whatever farce the boastful hero plays. 
Virtue alone has mtgesty in death ; 
And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns. 



X^% 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 

BoBN, 1688; Died, 1744. 



KESTORATION OF JERUSALEM. 

FROM THE MESSI/LH. 

Rise, crown*d with light, imperial Salem, rise I 

Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thine eyes ! 

See, a long race thy spacious courts adorn, 

See, future sons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 

See, thy bright altars thron'd with prostrate kings, 

And heap'd with products of Sabean springs ! 

For thee Idume's spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See, heav'n its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn, 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O'erflow thy courts ; the Light himself shall shine 

Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine. 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away, 

But fixed his word, his saving power remains, 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 



A LESSON OF THANKFULNESS. 
Hbav'n from all creatures hides th« book of fate, 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present state ! 
From bru*«B what men, from men what spirits know 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Hud he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
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Pleas'd to the last he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his hlood. 
blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n. 

****** 

Hope, humbly, then, with trembling pinions soar. 
Wait the great teacher, death ; and God adore, 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know. 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest : 
The soul, uneasy and confined from home. 
Bests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has giv'n 
Behind the cloud- topp'd hill, an humbler heav*n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd. 
Some happier island in the wat'ry waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold- 
To be, contents his natural deshe, 
He asks no angel's wing, no sex'aph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ; and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such. 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 
Yet cry, if man's unhappy, God's unjust; 
If man alone engross not heaven's high cai*e. 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his justice, be the God of God. 
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UNIVERSAL BENEFICENCE OF PROVIDENCE. 

Has God, thou fool, work'd solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastune, thy attire, thy food? 
Who. for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer: 
The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of the lord of all. ^ 

Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my use ! 
" See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd go o s e: 
And just as short of reason he must fall. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
Grant that the powerful still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole ! 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows, 
' And helps another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay the insect's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk, when Philomela sings ? 
Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods : 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride : 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
The extensive blessing of his luxury. 
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That very life his learned hunger craves, 
He saves from famine, from the savage saves : 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 
And, till he ends the being makes it blest, 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour'd man by touch ethereal slain ; 
The creature had his feast of life before, 
Thou too must perish when thy feast is o'er. 



THE DYING CHKISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying; 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature ! cease thy strife^ 
And let me languish into life ! 

• 

Hark, they whisper — angels say, 
*' Sister spirit, come away !" 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steajs my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul — can this be death? 

The world recedes — ^it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! — my ears 

With sounds sej-aphic ring ! 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly f 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 

O death! where is thy sting? 



I 
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JOHN GAY. 

BoaN,1688; Died, 1732. 



A THOUGHT ON ETERNITY. 

Ere the foundations of the world were laid. 
Ere kindling light th' Almighty word obey'd, 
Thou wert : and when the subterraneous flame 
Shall burst its prison, and devour this frame, 
From angry heav'n when the keen lightning flies, 
When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies, 
Thou still shalt be ; still as thou wert before, 
And know no change when time shall be no more, 
O endless I though divine ! — Eternity, 
Th' immortal soul shares but a part of thee ! 
For thou wert present when our life began. 
When the warm dust shot up in breathing man. 

Ah ! what is life ? with ill encompass'd round, 
Amidst our hopes fate strikes the sudden wound : 
To-day the statesman of new honour dreams, 
To-morrow death destroys his airy schemes. 
Is mouldy treasure in thy chest confined ? 
Think, all that treasure thou must leave behind ; 
Thy heir with smiles shall view thy blazon'd hearse 
And all thy hoards with lavish hands disperse. 
Should certain fate th' impending blow delay. 
Thy mirth will sicken, and thy bijoom decay : 
Then feeble age will all thy nerves disarm, 
No more thy blood its narrow channels warm. 
Who then would wish to stretch this narrow span, 
To suffer life beyond the date of man ? 

The virtuous soul pursues a nobler aim, 
And life regards but as a fleeting dream : 
She longs to wake, and wishes to get free, 
To launch from earth into eternity. 
For while the boundless theme extends our thoughi 
Ten thousand thousand rolling years are nought* 
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ROBERT BLAIR. 

BoBN, 1009; Died, 1746. 



DEATH. 

How shocking must thy summons be, Death ! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions : 
Who, tfounting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnished for that world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help. 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks, 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers ! 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 
Oh might she stay, to wash away her stains, 
And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror : but the foe. 
Like a stanch murd'rer, steady to his purpose, 
Pursues her close through every lane of life, 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on ; 
Till, forced at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. 

Sure, *tis a serious thing to die, my soul ! 
What a strange moment must it be, when, near 
Thy journey's end, thou hast the gulf in view ! 
That awfiil gulf, no mortal e'er repass'd 
To tell what's doing on the other side. 
Nature runs back, and shudders at the sight, 
And every lifestring bleeds at thoughts of parting ! 
For part they must : body and soul must part : 
Fond couple ! li'nk'd more close than wedded pair. 
This wings its way to its Almighty Source, 
The witness of its actions, now its judge ; 
That drops into the dark and noisome grave, 
Like a disabled pitcher, of no use. J 
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Tf death A^ere nothing, and nought after death ; 
If, when men died, at once they ceased to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 
Whence first they sprung ; then might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth the heavens: then might the 

drunkard 
Reel over his full bowl, and, when 'tis drain'd, 
Fill up another to the brim,. and laugh 
At the poor bugbear Death : then might the wretch 
That's weary of the world, and tir d of life. 
At once give each inquietude the slip. 
By stealing out of being when he pleased, 
And by what way, whether by hemp or steel : 
Death's thousand doors stand open. Who could force 
The ill-pleased guest to sit out his full time. 
Or blame him if he goes ? Sure he do6s well. 
That helps himself as timely as he can, < 
When able. But if there's an hereafter — 
And that there is, conscience, uninfluenced. 
And suffer'd to speak out, tells ev'iy man — 
Then must it be an awful thing to die : 
More hori'id yet to die by one's own hand ! 
Self-murder ! Name it not ; our island's shame, 
That makes her the reproach of neighb'ring states. 
Shall Nature, swerving from her earliest dictate. 
Self-preservation, fall by her own act ? 
Forbid it, heaven ! Let not, upon disgust, 
The shameless hand be foully crimsoa'd o'er 
With blood of its own lord. Dreadful attempt ! 
Just reeking from self-slaughter, in a rage 
To rush into the presence of our Judge ; 
As if we challeng'd him to do his worst, 
And matter'd not his wrath ! Unheard-of tortures 
Must be reserv'd for such : these herd together, 
The common damn'd shun their society. 
And look upon themselves as fiends less foul. 
Our time is fix'd, and all our days are number'd ; 
How long, how short, we know not : — this we know, 
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Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, 

Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission : 

Like sentries that must keep their destined stand, 

And wait th' appointed hour, till they're relieved. 

Those only are the brave who keep their ground. 

And keep it to the last. To run away 

From this world's ills, that, at the very worst. 

Will soon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourselves 

By boldly venturing on a world unknown. 

And plunging headlong in the dark ; — 'tis mad ! 

No frenzy half so desperate as this. 



JAMES THOMSON. 

BoBN, 1700 ; Died, 1748. 



A HYMN ON THE SEASONS. 

These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense, and every heart, is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And 9ft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, and hollow-whispering gales. 
Thy boimty shines in autumn unconfined. 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rolled. 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Eiding sublime, thou bidd'st the world adore, 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 
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Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine. 

Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, 

Yet so delightful, mix'd with such kind art. 

Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 

Shade unperceiv'd so soft'ning into shade ; 

And all so forming an harmonious whole, ^ 

That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

But wandering oft with brute unconscious gaze, 

Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 

That, ever busy wheels the silent spheres ; 

Works in the secret deep ; shoots steaming thence 

The fair profusion that o'erspreads the Spring ; 

Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 

Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth; 

And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! Join every living soul 

Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 

In adoration join ; and ardent raise 

One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales, 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes. 

Oh ! talk of Him in solitary glooms. 

Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine. 

Fills the brown shade vdih a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar. 

Who shake th* astonished world, lift high to Heaven 

Th' impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills. 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 

In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 
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Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests, bend, ye harvests, wave to Him; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart. 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in Heaven, as Earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day ! best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls : be hush'd the prostrate world ; 

While clQud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks. 

Retain the jsound: the broad responsive low. 

Ye valleys, raise : for the great Shepherd reigns ; 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands, all awake : A boundless song 

Bursts from the groves ! and when the restless day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep. 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The list'ning shades, and teach the night his praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 

Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities vast. 

Assembled men to the deep organ join, 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear 

At solemn pauses, through "the swelling bass ; 

And, as. each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ardour rise to heav'n. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every sacred grove, 

There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 

The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre. 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they roll. 

For me — ^when I forget the darling theme. 
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Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 
Or Winter rises in the black*ning east. 
Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 
Should Fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles : 'tis nought to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt 
In the void waste as in the city full : 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow'rs, 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns — 
From seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in Light ineffable ; 
Come then, expressive Silence, muse his praise. 



DEPENDENCE ON PROVIDENCE. 

Think not, "when all your scanty stores afford 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears, 
What further shall this feeble life sustain. 
And what shall clothe these shivering limbs again. 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 

Behold ! and look away your low despair — 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
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To them, nor stores, nor gransuies belong ; 
Nought but the woodland and the pleasmg song ; 
Yet, your kind heavenly fieither bends his eye, 
On the least wiag that flits along the sky. 
To him they sing, when Spring renew^s the plain ; 
To him they cry, in Winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their music nor their plaint in vain : 
He hears the gay and the distressful call, 
And with unsparing bounty fill them alL 

Observe the rising lily's snowy grace, 
Observe the various vegetable i-ace ; 
They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush, how bright they glow ! 
What regal vestments can with them compare, 
What king so shining, or what queen so fair ? 

If, ceaseless, thus the fowls of Heaven He feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes He spreads ; 
Will He not care for you, ye faithless say ? 
Is He unwise ? or are ye less than they ? 



SAMUEL JOHNSON 

Born, 1709; Died, 1784. 
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RESIGNATION TO THE WILL OF HEAVEN. 
Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find ? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 
Must helpless man in ignorance sedate. 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 
Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain 
Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in his power whose eyes discern afar, 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 
Secure, whfi^te'er he gives, he gives the beat* 
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Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill : 
For patience, sov'reign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature's signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 
These goods he grants, who grants the power to gaii 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind. 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 



JOHN HAWKESWOKTH. 

BoBN, 1715 ; Died, 1773. 

HYMN. 

In sleep's serene oblivion laid, 

I safely pass'd the silent night ; 
At once I see the breaking shade, 

And drink again the morning light. 
New-bom — I bless the waking hour, 

Once more with awe, rejoice to be ; 
My conscious soul resumes her power. 

And springs, my gracious God, to thee. 

Oh guide me through the various maze, 

My doubtful feet ar« dooia'd to tread; 
And spread thy shield's protecting blaze, 

When dangers press around my head. 
A deeper shade will soon impend, 

A deeper sleep my eyes oppress ; 
Yet still thy strength shall me defend. 

Thy goodness still shall deign to bless. 
That deeper shade shall fade away. 

That deeper sleep shall leave my eyes; 
Thy light shall give eternal day ! 

Thy love the rapture of the skies ! 
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JAMES MEKKICK. 

Born, 17S0; DieO) 1769. 



THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

Plac'd on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life's op'ning scene survey'd ; 

I view'd its ills of various kind, 
Afflicted and afraid. 

But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 

That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approv'd, 

But oh ! what toils oppose. 

For see 1 ah see ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its tensors raise. 

Its snares delusive spread. 

Oh ! how shall I, with heart prepar'd. 
Those terrors learn to meet? 

How from the thousand snares to guard 
My inexperienc'd feet? 

As thus I mus'd oppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivious veil. — The wat'ry deep, 

An object strange and new, 

Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood. 
The gath'ring storms around me roar, 

And heave the boiling flood. 

Near, and more near, the billows rise, 
E'en now my steps they lave ; 

And death to my affiighted eyes 
Approach'd in ev*iy wave, . 
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Wliat hope, or whither to retreat, 
Each nerve at once unstrung ; 

Chill fear had fetter d fast my feet. 
And chain'd my speechless tongue. 

I feel my heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice descending from on high 

Rcprov'd my erring fear : 

. " What though the swelling surge thou see, 
Impatient to devour, 
Eest, mortal, rest on God's decree. 
And thankful own his pow'r. 

" Know when he bade the deep appear, 
* Thus far,* the Almighty said — 

* Thus far, nor farther, rage, and here 
Let thy proud waves be stay'd.' 
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I heard, and lo 1 at once controU'd, 

The waves in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant roU'd, , 

And murmuring left my feet. 

Deeps to assembling deeps in vain 

Once more the signal gave ; 
The shores the rushing weight sustain, 

And check th' usui-ping wave. 

Convinc'd in nature's volume wise, 

The imag'd truth I read, 
And sudden from my waking eyes ] 

Th' instructive vision fled. 

Then why thus heavy, my soul ! 

Say, why distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

O'er scenes of future ill? 
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Let faith suppress each rising fear, 

Each anxious doubt exclude; 
Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 

A Maker wise and good. 

He to thy ev*iy trial knows, 

Its just restraint to give ; 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 

And faithful to relieve. 

Then why thus heavy, O my soul ! 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

O'er scenes of future ill? 

Though griefs unnumber'd throng thee round, 

Still in thy God confide. 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 

And curbs the headlong tide. 



MARK AKENSIDE. 

Born, 1721; Died, 1770. 

ASPIRATIONS AFTER THE INFINITE. 

Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation ; why ordain'd 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye. 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame ; 
But that the Omnipotent might send him fortli 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
To chase each partial purpose from his breast ; 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his course unfaltering, while tTiie novc^ 

VOL. I, ^ 
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Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of nature, calls him to his high reward, 

The applauding smile of heaven ? Else wherefore bum 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 

And mocks possession ? wherefore darts the mind 

With such resistless ardour to embrace 

Majestic forms; impatient to be free, 

Spuming the gross control of wilful might ; 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils ; 

Proud to be daring? who but rather turns 

To heaven's broad fire his unconstrained view, 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame ? 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black wit] 

shade, 
And continents of sand, will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet ? The high-bom soul 
Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air; pursues the flying storm; 
Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens ; 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 
The blue profound, and, hovering round the sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of time. Thence far effused, 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets ; through its burning signs 
Exulting measures ihe perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the stars. 
Whose blended lights, as with a milky zone. 
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Invest tlie orient. Now, amaz'd she views 

The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold, 

Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode ; 

And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 

Has travelled the profound six thousand years, 

Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 

Even on the barriers of the world untir'd 

She meditates the eternal depth below ; 

Till half recoiling, down the headlong steep 

She plunges ; soon o'erwhelmed and swallowed up 

In that immense of being. There her hopes 

Best at the fated goal. For from the birth 

Of mortal man, the sov reign Maker said, 

That not in humble nor in brief delight, 

Not in the fading echoes of renown, 

Power's purple robes, nor pleasure's flow'ry lap ; 

The soul should find enjoyment : but from these 

Turning disdainful to an equal good. 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 

Till every bound at length should disappear, 

And infinite perfection close the scene. 



NATHANIEL COTTON. 

Born, 1721 ; Died, 1788. 



DEPENDENCE ON PROVIDENCE. 

Regard the world with cautious eye. 
Nor raise your expectations high ; 
See that the balanc'd scale be such, 
You neither fear nor hope too much, 
For disappointment's not the thing ; 
'Tiff pride and passion point the sting 
life is a sea where storms must rise . 
'Tis folly talks of cloudless skies; 
He wiio contracts his swelling sail, 
Eludes^ihefury ofthe gale. 
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Be still, nor anxious thoughts employ ; 
Distrust embitters present joy; 
On God for all events depend : 
You cannot want when God's your friend. 
Weigh well your pai-t, and do your best ; 
Leave to your Maker all the rest. 
The hand which form'd thee in the womb, 
Guides from the cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother slight her boy ; 
Can she forget her prattling joy? 
Say, then, shall sov'reign love desert 
The humble and the honest heart ? 
Heav'n may not grant thee all thy mind, 
Yet say not thou that heav'n's unkind. 
God is alike both good and wise, 
In what he grants, and what denies ; 
Perhaps, what Goodness gives to-day, 
To-morrow Goodness takes away. 

You say that troubles intervene ; 
That sorrows darken half the scene. 
True, — and this consequence you see, 
The world was ne'er designed for thee. 
You're like a passenger below. 
That stays, perhaps, a night or so ; 
But still his native country lies 
Beyond the bound'ries of the skies. 

Of heav'n ask virtue, wisdom, health ; 
But never let thy pray'r be wealth. 
If food be thine (though little gold), 
And raiment to repel the cold ; 
Such as may nature's wants suffice, 
Not what from pride and folly rise ; 
If soft the motions of thy soul, 
And a calm conscience crowns the whole ; 
Add but a friend to all this store, 
You can't, in reason, wish for more ; 
And if kind heav'n this comfort brings, 
^ 'Tis more than heav'n bestows on kings. 
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CHRISTOPHER SMART. 

BoBN, 1722; Died, 1770. 



ON RECOVERING FROM A DANGEROUS ILLNESS. 
When Israel's ruler on the Royal bed 
In anguish and in perturbation lay, 
The down reliev'd not his anointed head, 
And rest gave place to horror and dismay . 
Fast flowed the teai*s, high heav'd each gasping sigh, 
When God's own prophet thunder'd — Monarch, thou 
must die. 

But, O immortals, what had I to plead. 

When death stood o'er me vdth his threat'ning lance ! 
When reason left me in the time of need, 
And sense was lost in terror or in ti*ance ; 
My sinking soul was with my blood inflamed, 
And the celestial image sunk, defaced and maimed. 

The virtuous partner of my nuptial bands 
Appeared a widow to my frantic sight ; 
My little prattlers, lifting up their hands, 
Beckon me back to them, to life, to light. 
I come, ye spotless sweets ! I come again ; 
Nor have your tears been shed, nor have ye knelt in Vain. 



THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 

He comes ! He comes ! the awful trump I hear ! 

The flaming sword's intolerable blaze 

I see ; He comes ! the archangel from above. 

Arise, ye tenants of the silent grave. 

Awake, ye incorruptible — arise ; 

From east to west, from the antarctic pole 

To regions hyperborean, all ye sons, 

Ye sons of Adam, and ye heirs of heaven. 

Arise, ye tenants of the silent grave, 

Aw^ake, ye incorruptible — arise . 

'Tis then, nor sooner, that the restless mind 

Shall find itself at home; and like the ark 

Fixed on the mountain's top shall look oloft. 

0*er the vague passage of precarious \\ie. 
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WILLIAM MASON. 

Boer, 1725; Died, 1797. 



IMMORTALITY. 

ADDBES8ED TO THE TOUNO. 

Say, are you sure that mercy will extend 
To you a certain space ? Alas, ye sigh ! 

Make, then, while yet ye may, your God your Mend, 
And learn with equal ease to sleep or die ! 

Nor think the muse, whose sober voice ye hear, 
Contracts with bigot frown her sullen brow : 

Casts round religion's orb the mists of fear, 

Or shades with horrors what with smiles should glow. 

No — she would warm you with seraphic fire, 
Heirs as ye are of heaven's eternal day : 

Would bid you boldly to that heaven aspire, 
Nor sink and slumber in your cells of clay.^ 

Know, ye were form'd to range yon azure field, 

In yon ethereal founts of bliss to lave : 
Force, then, secure in faith's protecting shield, 

The sting from death, the victory from the grave ! 

Is this the bigot's rant? Away, ye vain, 
Your hopes, your fears, in doubt in dulness steep ; 

Go, soothe your souls, in sickness, grief, or pain, 
With the sad solace of eternal sleep. 

Yet know, vain sceptics ! know, th' Almiglity Mind, 
Who breath'd on man a poi-tion of his fire, 

Bade his free soul, by earth nor time confined, 
To Heaven, to Immortality aspu-e. 

Nor shall the pile of hope his mercy rear'd 

By vain philosophy be e'er destroy'd : 
Eternity, by dll or wish'd or fear'd, 
Shvdl he by all or suffer d or en^oy Ol\ 
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FBOM COWPEE TO THE PEESENT TIME. 



How beantiAil is Geniiu when combined 

With HoUneBS ! Oh how divinely sweet 

Tlie tones of earttUy harp, whose chords are touch 'd 

By the soft hand of Fiety--and han«; 

Upon Beli^rion's shrine. 

WlLSOX'S "ISLE OF PaLMS." 

The specimens of Sacred Poetry, comprised in the preceding part of 
this work, afiford sufficient proof that the greatest masters of the lyre, 
■who flourished ftom the age of Elizabeth till the Restoration, consecrated 
their poetical talents, in a greater or less degree, to the service of re- 
ligion; and that several eminent authors, not strictly entitled to be 
Tanked as Sacred poets, have infused into many of their most finished 
compositions a spirit of sincere and unaffected devotion. From the 
reign of Charles the Second to the period when Young published his 
"Nig^t Thoughts," and Blair his celebrated poem of tlie "Grave," 
there was no Sacred poet of high reputation. The "Messiah" of Pope, 
and Dbtden's few pieces of a devotional character, do not give these 
authors a claim to be enrolled among poets of the some class as Giles 
FLETCfHEB, Wither, Herbert, Quarles, Crashaw, and Milton. The 
writings of Cowper, however, formed a new era in religious poetry, and 
gave a higher ton&'both of morals and piety to the poetical compositions 
of the last century. To appreciate thoroughly the originality and vigour 
exhibited in the compositions of this great writer, some knowledge is 
necessary of the changes which took place in the character of English 
poetry from the reign of Queen Anne to the restoration of our literature 
at the opening of the present century. This is a wide and interesting 
field of inquiry to the student of poetry, who should make himself ac- 
quainted with all those great revolutions in taste which constitute the 
'principal eras in our literary history. The intellectual character of the 
Elizabethan age, to which reference has been made in some of the pre< 
-ceding sketches, — of the Commonwealth, and of the Eestoration, has 
been drawn with consummate ability by Sir James Mackintosh and 
Lord JxFFKET, in volumes 18 and 27 of the " Edinburgh Review ;" by 
Hr. Thomas Babxngton Macaulat, in his masterly criticism on " Moore'» 
Life of Lord Byron," published in the same Journal, for June, 1830; and 
by ICr. Cbaik, in his able essay on the " History of Literature and 
Learning in Engiand," from the Revolution of 1688 to the present day. 

TbB followiog extracts from those admirable dissertations are trans- 
ferred to the page^ of this volume, in the hope that the reed«r may he 
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LoBj Jeffkev, with equal irtrBnBth aiicl febolty of diction, giiet a aiuu 

ftmo the reisnotOeorga I. ,lo the memorable period when CowpkbAiM 

helhoQghl, with tha force and freedom of an olilEr and better lime." 

"There neier waa, on the whole, a quieter period than the reign* of 
UlBtwo flrst Georges, ana thB gwster part of that which enaned. There 
mre two little proiincial rBhellions indeed, and a fair proportion of fb- 
tngawar; bntthato wafl nolhinglo atir tba minds of tits people at large, 
U iBDSe their paaslona, or excite their imagination*— nothing like the 
■gllatiniB of the Beformalion in Ihe IStli centarr, or Uie civil war* in the 
inii. TheTweoton, acCDcdinglT, minding their old baBinesa, and rewl- 
ing their old books, with great patience and etnpidity; and certain!; 




ig fir too elaborate and artificial, either for 
er to excite Ibe admiratloD of aehotar*^ than 
. However, ll]ey ha^l the nmHt of not being 
of restoring to our pootry the dignity of 
r force and euergy. The Whaetohs, 
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few strophes of Masox, and a few cleyer prologues and satires, were' 
masterpieces of this age of consummate excellence. They may all 
printed in one volume, and that volume would be by no means a vohi 
of extraordinary merit. It would contain no poetry of the very hif^ 
class, and little which could be placed very high in the second clai 
the ' Paradise Regained* or ' Comu^' would outweigh it alL 

** At last, when poetry had fiedlen into such utter decay, that Mr. Hazi 
was thought a great poet, it began to appear that the excess of the < 
was about to work the cure. Men became tired of an insipid confom 
to a standard which derived no authority from nature or reas(m. 
shallow criticism had taught them to ascribe a superstitious value to 
spurious correctness of poetasters. A deeper criticism brought til 
back to the true correctness of the first great masters. The etei 
laws of poetry regained their power, and the temporary passions wh 
had superseded those laws went after the wig of Lovelace, and the hi 
of Clarissa. 

" It was in a cold and barren season that the seeds of that rich han 
which we have reaped were first sown. While poetry was every year 
coming more feeble and more meohanical>-while the monotonous ve 
ficatien which Pope had introduced, no longer redeemed by his brilli 
wit and his compactness of expression, palled on the ear of the pull 
the great works of the old masters were every day attracting more i 
more of the admiration which they deserved. The plays of SHAXsPBi 
were better acted, better edited, and better known than they had e 
been. Our fine ancient ballads were again read with pleasure, and it 
came a fashion to imitate them. Many of the imitations were altoget 
contemptible ; but they showed that men had at least begun to adn 
the excellence which they could not rival. A literary revolution ' 
evidently at hand. There was a ferment in the minds of men, a vt] 
craving for something new, a disposition to hail with delight any fb 
which mii^t at first sight wear the appearance of originality. A 
forming age is always fertile of impostors. The same stir in the pal 
mind of Europe which overthrew the abuses of the old French govf 
ment, produced the Jacobins and Theophilanthropists. The sucoea 
Chattbkton's forgeries and of the fur more contemptible forgexief 
Ireland showed that people had begun to love the old poetry w 
though not wisely. The public was never more disposed to beU 
stories without evidence, and to admire books without merit, i 
thing which could break the dull monotony of the correct school was 
oeptaUe. The forerunner of the great restoraUon of our literature ' 

COWPEE." 

Mr. Obaik, following the example of the foregoing critics, has dn 
his estimate of Oowpes's poetical merits, in reference to the oharao 
istics of our poetry, at the time when he first appeared as a candidate 
literury fam». Our space will not admit of more than one short extn 
*' Not creative Imagination, nor deep melody, nor even, in general, mi 
of fancy or grace or tenderness, is to be met with in the poetrj 
Oowpek ; but yet it is not without both high and various excellenoe. 
main charm, and that which is never wanting, is its earnestness. 3 
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is a quality which gives it a power over many minds not at all aUve to 
the poetioal; but it is also the source of some of its strongest attractions 
fat those that are. Henoe its truth both of landscape-painting, and of 
the description of character and states of mind ; hence it:* skilftd expres- 
sion of saoh emotions and passions as it allows itself to deal with; henco 
the force and fervour of its denunciatory eloquence, giving to some 
pnaagee as fine an inspiration of the moral sublime as is perhaps any- 
idiere to be fotmd in didactic poetry. Hence, we may say, even the di- 
rectness, simplicity, and manlineHs of Cowpeu's diction — all that is best 
in the form, as well as in the spirit, of his verse. It was this quality, ur 
temper of mind, in short, that principally made him an original poet; and, 
if not the founder of a new school, the pioneer of a new era of English 
poetry. Instead of rei>eating the unmeaning conventionalities and faded 
affectations of his predecessors, it led him to turn to the actual nature 
within him and around him, and there to learn both the truths ho should 
utter and the words in which he should utter them." 

In less than half a century after the death of Cowper, the revolution 
in English poetry was completed. Among the master spirits of that 
period the names of Woeds worth, Buuxs, Scott, and Byeox, stand 
pre-eminent. Returning, however, to the immediate object of our intro- 
ductory remarks, which was to trace the progress of Sacred Poetry, from 
GowPERto the present time, it is pleasing to observe, in the productions 
of our modem poets, that sacred thoughts are not whoUy excluded from 
their pages ; and that even in the poetry of those who have employed 
their pens only occasionally on topics of a religious nature, monj- 
passages may be found which inculcate the most exalted sentiments, 
and breathe a spirit of profound reverence for the Almighty, and of ad- 
miration and gratitude for the wisdom and goodness he has displayed in 
the beauty and harmony of the Creation. The specimens of moral and 
religious poetry, transferred to these pages from the works of Socthev, 
Campbell, Colebidge, Wilson, Bowles,!Milman,Moxtgomert, Bishop 
Hebxb, Kibke White, Felicia Hemaks, and Wordsworth, may be re- 
ferred to as affording decisive proof of the noble and holy sentiments 
which may be conveyed in the fascinating language of poetry. " The 
characteristio qualities," says Willmott, "of the sacred poetry of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were fervour of sentiment and 
melody of language, the fervour often degenerating into fantastic enthu- 
siasm; the melody often running into grotesque extravagance of rhythm 
and expressien. Compared with the effusions of our early writers of 
religions verse, modem poetry," he adds, " may appear to have declined 
in strength while it has increased in flexibility; but the calm diffhsion 
of light is more agreeable than the uncertain blazes of a livelier inven- 
tion ; and we can read a Graham with a satisfaction which the sublimer 
genius of Quables will not always afford, and recollect the humble 
rhymes of Watts, when the more passionate sonnets of Hebbeet sound 
harshly upon the ear.** 

As regards the beneficial tendency of poetry belonging to this class, 
•nd the services rendered by its authors to the best interests of society, 
it has been justly observed by the Editor of Johnstone's "Specimens of 
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The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make ? 

And wilt thou quit the stream 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove, and the sequester'd shade, 

To be a guest with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I prized, 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 

Whate'er I loved before ; 
And shaU I see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say — 

Farewell, we meet no more ? 



BEILBY PORTEUS. 

BoEN, 1731 ; Died, 1808. 



DEATH. 

Fkiend to the ^vTctch whom every friend forsakes, 
I woo thee, death ! — Life and all its joys 
I leave to those that prize them. 
Hear me, gracious God ! — ^At thy good time 
Let death approach ; I reck not — ^let him but come 
In genuine form, not with thy vengeance armed. 
Too much for man to bear. Oh, rather lend 
Thy kindly aid to mitigate his stroke ; 
And at that hour when all aghast I stand 
(A trembling candidate for thy compassion) 
On this world's brink, and look into the next, — 
When my soul, starting from the dark unknown. 
Casts back a wishful look, and fondly clings 
To her frail prop, unwilling to be wrench'd 
From this fair scene, from all her 'customed joys, 
And all the lovely relatives of life — 
Then shed thy comforts o'er me ; then put on 
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The gentlest of thy looks. Let no dark crimes, 

In all their hideous forms then starting up, 

Plant themselves round my couch in grim an*ay, 

And stab my bleeding heart with two-edged torture — 

Sense of past guilt, and dread of future woe. 

Far be the ghastly crew ! and in their stead 

Let cheerful memory from her purest cells 

Lead forth a goodly train of virtues fair, 

Cherished in earUest youth, now paying back 

With tenfold usury the pious care, 

And pouring o'er my wounds the heavenly balm 

Of conscious innocence. — ^But chiefly Thou, 

Whom soft-eyed pity once led down from heav'n 

To bleed for man, to teach him how to live, 

And, oh, still harder lesson ! how to die. 

Disdain not thou to smoothe the restless bed 

Of sickness and of pain ; — forgive the tear 

That feeble nature drops, calm all her fears, 

Wake all her hopes, and animate her faith, 

Till my rapt soul, anticipating heaven, 

Bursts from the thraldom of encumbering clay, 

And, on the wing of ecstacy upborne, 

Springs into liberty, and light, and life. 



JOHN OGILVIE. 

Bosh, 1733; Died, 1814. 

ALL CREATURES CALLED ON TO PRAISE GOD, 

Begin, my soul, th' exalted lay! 
Let each enraptured thought obey, 

And praise th' Almighty's name : 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas and skies, 
In oiie melodious concert rise, 

To wweil th' inspiring theme. 

Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal chou- ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 
The mighty chorus aid: 
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Soon as gray ev ning gilds the plain, 
Thou, moon, protract the melting strain, 
And praise him in the shade. 

TiCt eveiy element rejoice : 

Ye thunders, burst with awful voice 

To him who bids you roll ; 
His praise in softer notes declai*e, 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air, 

And breathe it to the soul. 

To him, ye graceful cedars, bow ; 
Ye tow'iing mountains, bending low, 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted nature shook. 
How Sinai kindled at his look. 

And trembled at his frown. 

Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale. 
Ye insects flutt'ring on the gale, 

In mutual concourse rise; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom. 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume. 

In incense to the skies. 

Wak^, all ye mounting tribes, and sing ; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring, 

Harmonious anthems raise « 

To him who shaped your finer mould. 
Who tipp*d your glitt'ring wings with gold, 

And tuned your voice to praise. 

Let man, by nobler passions sway'd, 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 

In heav'nly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around, 
Till heaven*s broad arch rings back ihfi sound, 

The gen'ral burst of joy. 
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Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nursed on the downy lap of ease, 

Fall prostrate at his throne ; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye kings, who makes your pow'r 

An image of his own. 

Ye fair, by nature formed to move. 
Oh, praise th* eternal source of love, 

With youth's enliv'ning fire ; 
Let age take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his bless'd name — then soar away, 

And ask an angel's lyre. 



JOHN LANGHOENE 

BoKN, 1735 ; Died, 1779. 



ETERNAL PROVIDENCE. 

Light of the world, Immortal mind ; 
Father of all the human kind ! 
Whose boundless eye, that knows no rest, 
Intent on Nature's ample breast, 
Explores the space of earth and skies 
And sees eternal incense rise ! 
To thee my humble voice I raise ; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

Though thou this transient being gave, 
That shortly sinks into the grave ; 
Yet 'twas thy goodness still to give 
A being that can think and live ; 
In all thy works thy wisdom see, 
And stretch its tow'ring mind to thee. 
To thee my hiimble voice I raise ; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 
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And still this poor contracted span, 
This life, that bears the name of man. 
From thee derives its vital ray, 
Eternal source of life and day ! 
Thy bounty still the sunshine pours, 
That gilds its morn and evening hours. 
To thee my humble voice I raise ; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

Through error's maze, through folly's night. 
The lamp of reason lends me light ; 
Where stern affliction waves her rod, 
My heart confides in thee, my God ! 
AVlien nature shrinks, oppress'd with woes, 
E'en then she finds in thee repose. 
To thee my humble voice I raise ; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

Affliction flies, and hope returns ; 
Her lamp with brighter splendour bums ; 
Gay love with all his smiling train, 
And peace and joy are here again. 
These, these, I know 'twas thine to give ; 
I trusted, and, behold, I live ! 
To thee my humble voice I raise ; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

Oh, may I still thy favour prove ! 
Still grant me gratitude and love. 
Let truth and virtue guard my heart ; 
Nor peace, nor hope, nor joy depart : 
But yet, whate'er my life may be. 
My heart shall still repose on thee ! 
To thee my humble voice I raise ; 
Forgive, while I presume to praise. 
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ANNA LETITIA BAKBAULD. 

Born, 1743; Died, 1825. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 

God of my life, and Author of my days ! 
Permit my feeble voice to lisp thy praise, 
And trembling take upon a mortal tongue. 
That hallow*d name, to harps of seraphs sung. 
Yet here the brightest seraphs could no more 
Than hide their faces, tremble, and adore. 
Worms, angels, men, in eviy di£f*rent sphere, 
Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 
All nature faints beneath the mighty name 
Which nature's works thiough all her parts proclaim ; 
I feel that name my inmost thoughts control. 
And breathe an awful stillness through my soul'; 
As by a charm the waves of grief subside, 
Impetuous passion stops her headlong tide : 
At thy felt presence all emotions cease, 
And my hush'd spirit finds a sudden peace. 
Till every worldly thought within me dies, 
And earth's gay pageants Vanish from my eyes ; 
Till all my sense is lost in infinite, 
And one vast object fills my aching sight. 
But soon, alas ! this holy calm is broke ; 
My soul submits to wear her wonted yoke : 
With shackled pinions strives to soar in Vain, 
And mingles with the dross of earth again. 
But he, our gracious Master, kind as just, 
Ejiowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 
His spirit ever brooding o'er our mind. 
Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined ; 
Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim. 
And fans the smoking flax into a flame. 
His ears are open to the softest ciy, 
His grace descends to meet the liited. ey^*. 
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He reads tlie language of a silent tear, 
And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 
Such are the vows, the sacrifice I give, 
Accept the vow and bid the suppliant live : 
From each terrestrial bondage set me free ! 
Still eveiy wish that centres not in thee ; 
Bid my fond hopes, my vain disquiets cease. 
And point my path to everlasting peace. 
If the soft hand of winning pleasure leads 
By living waters and through liow'ry meads. 
Where all is smiling, tranquil and serene 
And vernal beauty paints the flattering scene, 
Oh ! teach me to elude each latent snare, 
And whisper to my sliding heart, — Beware ! 
With caution let me hear the siren's voice, 
And doubtful with a trembling heart rejoice. 
If friendless in a vale of tears I stray. 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way 
Still let my steady soul thy goodness see. 
And with strong confidence lay hold on thee ; 
With equal eye my various lot receive. 
Resigned to die, or resolute to live ; 
Prepared to kiss the sceptre or the rod, 
While God is seen in all, and all in God. 
I read his awful name emblazon'd high, 
With golden letters on the illumin'd sky ; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see 
Wrought in each flower, inscrib'd on eveiy tree : 
In ev*ry leaf that trembles to the breeze 
I hear the voice of God among the trees ; 
With thee in shady solitudes I walk ; 
With thee in busy crowded cities talk ; 
In ev'ry creature own thy forming power, 
In each event thy providence adore. 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping soul, 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear control. 
Thus shall I rest unmoved by all alaims. 
Secure within the temple of thine aims ; 
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From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, 
And feel myself omnipotent in thee. 
Then when the last, the closing hour draws nigh. 
And earth recedes hefore my swimming eye ; 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate, 
I stand and stretch my view to cither state ; 
Teach me to quit this transitory scone 
With decent triumph and a look serene ; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And having lived to thee, in thee to die. 



*t 



BENEVOLENCE AND COMPASSION. 

Behold where, breathing love divine. 

Our dying Master stands ! 
His weeping followers, gathering round, 

Receive his last commands. 

From that mild teacher's painting lips. 

What tender accents fell ! 
The gentle precepts which he gave, 

Became its author well. 

« 

Blest is the man whose sofb*ning heart 

Feels all another s pain ; 
To whom the supplicating eye 

Was never rais'd in vain. 

Whose breast expands with gen rous warmth 

A stranger's woes to feel. 
And bleeds in pity o'er the wound. 

He wants the power to heal. 

He spreads his kind supporting arms 

To every child of grief; 
His secret bounty largely flows. 

And brings unask'd relief. 
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To gentle offices of love 

His feet are never slow, 
He views through mercy's melting, eye 

A brother in a foe- 
Peace from the bosom of his God, 

My peace to him I give ; 
And when he kneels before his throne. 

His trembling soul shall live. 

To him protection shall be shown, 

And mercy from above. 
Descend on those who thus fulfil 

The perfect law of love." 



HANNAH MOKE. 

Bosw, 1745; Died, 1833. 



INCENTIVE TO EARLY RISING. 

Soft slumbers now mine eyes forsake, 

My powers are all renewed ; 
May my freed spirit too awake. 

With heavenly strength endued. 

Thou silent murderer, sloth, no more 

My mind imprison'd keep ; 
Nor let me waste another hour 

With thee, thou felon sleep. 

Think, O my soul, could dying men 

One lavished hour retrieve. 
Though spent in tears, and passed in pain 

What treasures would they give. 

But seas of pearls and mines of gold 

Were offered then in vain ; 
Their pearl of countless price is sold, 

And Where's the promised gain ? 
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Lord, when thy dby of dread account, 

For squandered hours shall aome. 
Oh ! let not this inorease th' amount, 

And swell <the former sum. 

Teach me in health each good to prize 

I dying shall esteem; 
And every pleasure to despise 

I then shall worthless deem. 

For all thy wondrous mercies past, 

My grateful voice I'll raise, 
"While thus I quit my bed of rest. 

Creation's Lord to praise. 



JOHN LOGAN. 

Boils, 1748 ; Died, 1788. 



THE COMPLAINT OF NATURE. 
Job, xiv. 

I 

Few a re ^thy da ys ^nd ^ll^f wpc, 

Q man of gomanj;^^^ ! 
Thy doom is written, " Dust thou art. 

And shalt to dust return." 

Determined are the days that fly 

Successive o'er thy head ; 
The number d hour is on the wing, 

That lays thee with the dead. 

Alas ! the little day of life 

Is shorter than a span ; 
Yet black with thousand hidden ills 

To miserable man. 

Gay is thy morning ; flattering hope 
Thy sprightly step attends ; 

But soon the tempest howls behind, 
And the dark night descends. 
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Before its splendid hour the cloud 
Comes o'er the beam of light ; 

A pilgrim in a weary land, 
Man tarries but a night. 

Behold ! sad emblem of thy state, 
The flowers that paint the field ; 

Or trees that crown the mountain's brow, 
And boughs and blossoms yield. 

When chill the blast of Winter blows 

Awav the Summer flies ; 
The flowers resign their sunny robes, 

And all their beauty dies. 

Nipp'd by the year the forest fades ; 

And, shaking to the wind, 
The leaves toss to and fro, and streak 

The wilderness behind. 

The Winter past, reviving flowers 
Anew shall paint the plain : 

The woods shall hear the voice of Spring, 
And flourish green again : 

But man departs this earthly scene, 

Ah ! never to return ! 
No second spring shall e*er revive 

The ashes of the urn. 

Th' inexorable gates of death, 
What hand can e'er unfold ? 

AMio from the cerements of the tomb 
Can raise the human mould ? 

The mighty flood that rolls along 

Its torrents to the main, 
The waters lost, can ne'er recall 

From that abyss again. 
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The days, the years, the ages, dark 

Descending down to night, 
Can never, never he redeemed 

Back to the gates of light. 

** So man departs the living scene. 
To night's perpetual gloom ; 
The voice of mom ne'er shall hreak 
The sliimhers of the tomb. 

" Where are our fathers ? whither gone 
The mighty men of old ? 
The patriarchs, prophets, priests, and kings, 
In sacred books enroll'd ? 

" Gone to the resting-place of man* 
The everlasting home. 
Where ages past have gone before, 
Where ftiture ages come." 

Thus nature pour'd the wail of woe, 

And urg*d her earnest cry ; 
Her voice in agony extreme 

Ascended to the sky. 

Th' Almighty heard : then from his throne 

In migesty he rose ; 
And from the heaven that open'd wide. 

His voice in mercy flows : 



41 



When mortal man resigns his breath. 

And falls a clod of clay, 
The soul, immortal, wings its flight 

To never-setting day. 



<i 



Prepar d of old for wicked men. 
The bed of torment lies ; 

The just shall enter into bliss, 
Immortal in the skies." 

TOL, I, 2 



\ 
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THOMAS chatteeton: 

BoBV, 1933; Dibd, 1770. 

RESIGNATION. 

O God, whose iJimider shakes the akf. 
Whose eye this atom glohe surveys ; 

To thee, my only rocfc, I fly, 
Thy mercy in thy justice praise. 

The mystic ma^es of thy will. 
The shadows of celestial light, 

Are past the power of humaa skill-* 
But what th' Eternal acts is right. 

Oh teach me in the trying hour, 
When anguish swells the dewy tear. 

To still my sorrows, own thy pow'r, 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear. 

If in this bosom aught but thee, 
Encroaching sought a boundless sway ; 

Omniscience could the danger see. 
And Mercy look the cause away. 

Then why, my soul, dost thou complain? 

Why drooping seek the dark recess ? 
Shake off the melancholy chain. 

For God created all to bless. 

But ah ! my breast is human still ; 

The rising sigh, the falling tear, 
My languid vitals* feeble rill, 

The sickness of my soul declare. 

But yet, with fortitude resigned, 
I'll thank th' inflicter of the blow. 

Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 
2^or let the gush of misery flow. 



irwDim QOWS8 TOO uax m^ euk MQm^ jBTtt 

The gkoecaj tMJkiLe. o£ the mg(ht, 
Which on my siiildaig sfdiita steab, 

Will vantsh at the moming light, 
Which God, my East, my Sub rev^eala. 



6:£0BG1I CBABBE. 

BOKN, 1754; Dies, 1832. 



WISDOM COMES TOO LATE IN OLD AGE. 

We'vb trod the maze of error round, 

Long wand'ring in the winding glade ; 
And now tibie torch of truth is found, 

It only shows us where we stray'd: 
Light for ourselves, what, is it worth. 

When we no more our way can ehoosi^? 
For others when we hold it forth, 

They, in their pride, the boon refuse. 

By long experience taught, we now 

Can rightly judge of Mends and foes; 
Can all the worth of these allow, 

And all the faults discern in those ; 
Relentless hatred, erring love. 

We can for sacred truth forego ', 
We can the warmest friend reprove, 

And bear to praise the fiercest foe : 
To what effect? our friends are gone, 

Beyond reproof, regard, or care. 
And of our foes remains there one. 

The mild relenting thoughts to share ? 

Now 'tis otir boast, that we can quell 
The wildest passions in their rage. 

Can their destructiye force repel* 
And their imjpetiious mratk ae«\]k&|^*. 



B^^"^*^ 
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Ah ! virtue, dost tliou arm, when now 

This bold rebellious race are fled ; 
When all these tyrants rest, and thou 

Art warring with the mighty dlead ? 
Revenge, ambition, scorn, and pride, 

And strong desire, and fierce disdain, 
The giant brood by thee defied, 

Lo !• Time's resistless stroke hath slain. 



ROBERT BURNS. 

Born, 1759; Died, 1796. 



PEAYER FOR A FAMILY. 

THou dread Power, who reign'st above, 

I know thou wilt me hear ; 
When for this scene of peace and love 

I make my prayer sincere. 

The hoary sire — the mortal stroke, 
Long, long, be pleas'd to spare ! 

To bless his little filial flock, 
And show what good men are. 

She, who her lovely offspring eyes 

WitK tender hopes and fears, 
O, bless her with a mother's joys, 

But spare a mother's tears ! 

Their hope, their stay, their darling youth, 
In manhood's dawning blush ; 

Bless him, thou God of love and truth. 
Up to a parent's wish ! 

The beauteous, seraph sister-band, 

With earnest tears I pray. 
Thou know'st the snares on ev'ry hand, 

Guide thou their steps alway ! 
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When soon or late they reach that coast, 

O'er life's rough ocean driven, 
May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 

A family in heaven ! 



JAMES GKAHAME. 

Born, 1765; Died 1811. 



THE SABBATH AS A DAY OF REST. 

But chiefly Man the day of rest enjoys. 

Hail, Sabhath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day. 

" On other days the man of toil is doom'd 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely; the ground 
Both seat and board ; screen'd from the winter's cold 
And summer's heat, by neighbouring hedge or tree: 
But on this day, enbosom'd in his home. 
He shares the firugal meal with those he loves ; 
With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 

• Of giving thanks to God, — ^not thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but reverently, 
With cover'd face, and upward earnest eye. 
Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day : 

•The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city's smoke ; 
While, wandering slowly up the river's side. 
He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough. 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Aroimd its roots ; and while he thus surveys, 
With elevated joy, each rural charm. 
He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope. 
That heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 
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SABBATH MOENINa. 

How still the morning of the hallow'd day ! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush'd 

The ploughboy's whistle and the milkmaid's song. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers. 

That yester-mom bloom*d waying in the breeze : 

Sounds the most fsunt attract the ear, — ^the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating midway up the hilL 

Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 

To him who wanders o'er the upland leas, 

The blackbird's note comes mellower from the dale ; 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles his heaven-tuned song ; the lulling brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen; 

While from yon lowiy roof, whose curling amoka 

O'ermoimts the mist, is heard, at intervals. 

The. voice of psalms, — the simple song of praise. 

With dove4ike wings. Peace o'er yon village broods ; 

The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil's dm 

Hath ceased : all, all around is quietness. 

Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 

Stops, and loc^ back, and stops, and looks on maii> 

Her deadliest foe ; the toil-worn horse, set free, 

UnheedfUl of the pasture, roams at large ; 

And, as liis stiff unwieldy bulk he roUs, 

His irpn-iu*m'd hoofs gleam in tlie morning ray* 



LITTLE CHILDREN BROUGHT TO JESUS. 

" Suffer that little children come to me. 

Forbid them not." Embolden'd by his words. 

The mothers onward press ; but finding vain 

Th* attempt to reach the Lord, they trust their babes 

To strangers' hands ; the innocents alarm'd. 

Amid the throng of faces all unknown, 



SOUTUI^E. IdS 

Shrink, tremWing, — till t&eir nvon^'iiixg ieyes liscem 
The countenance of Jesiiis beaming love 
And pity; eager then they* stretch iheir Aims, 
And, cow'ring, lay their lieads uposi his breast. 



jaOJBERT BLOOMFIEIJ>, 

Bosx, 1766 ; Died, 1823. 



SOLITUDE. 

Welcome silence ! welcome peace ! 

O most welcome, holj shade ! 
Thus Ifprove, as years increase, 

•My heart and soul for quiet made. 
Thus I fix my &mB. belief, 

While raptiure's gushing tears descend. 
That every flower and every leaf 

Is moral tneth's uneixing friend. 

I would not, for a world of gold, 

That nature's lovely face should tire; 
Fountain of blessings yet untold ; 

Pure source of intellectual fire ! 
Fancy's feir buds, the germs of song, 

XJnquioken'd 'midst the world's rude strife. 
Shall sweet retirement render strong, 

And morning silence bring tio life. 

Then tell me not that I shall grow 

Forlorn, that fields and woods will cloy ; 
From nature and her changes flow 

An everlasting tide of joy. 
I grant that summer heats will brum, 

That keen will come the firoaty xdght ; 
But both ffiliall please ; and each in turn 

Yield reason's most supreme delic^xt^ 
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Build me a shrme,^and I could kneel 

To rural gods, or prostrate fall ; 
Did I not see, did I not feel, 

That one Great Spirit governs all. 
O heaven permit that I may lie. 

Where o*er my corpse, green branches wave 
And those who from life tumults fly, 

With kindred feelings press my grave. 



WILLIAM WOKDSWOKTH. 

Born, 1770; Died, 1850. 



THE LABOUEER'S NOON-DAY HYMN. 

Up to the throne of God is borne 
The voice of praise at early mom ; 
And he accepts the punctual hymn. 
Sung as the light of day grows dim. 

Nor will he turn his ear aside 
From holy offerings at noon-tide ; 
Then, here reposing, let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 

What though our burden be not lights 
We need not toil from mom to night ; 
The respite of the mid-day hour 
Is in the thankful creature's power. 

Bless'd are the moments, doubly blest. 
That, drawn from this our hour of rest. 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 
Upon the service of our God ! 

Why should we crave a hallowed spot? 
An altar is in each man's cot, 
A church in every grove that spreads 
Ita living roof above our heads. 



rUTMN OF THE HEBBEW MAID. 1Q5 

Look up to heaven ! th' industrious sun 
Already half his race hath run : 
He cannot halt nor go astray, 
But our immortal spirits may. 

Lord ! since his rising in the east, 
If we have faltered or transgressed, 
Guide from thy love's abimdant source 
What yet remains of this day's course. 

Help with thy grace through life's short day, 
Our upward and our downward way ; 
And glorify for us the west, 
Whdn we shall sink to final rest. \ 



JEHOVAH THE PROVIDER. 

Author of being ! life-sustaining King ! 

Lo ! want's dependent eye from Thee implores 

The seasons, which provide nutritious stores ; 
Give to her prayers the renovating spring, 
And summer-heats all perfecting that bring 

The fruits which autumn from a thousand stores- 

Selecteth provident ! when earth adores 
Her God, and all her vales exulting sing. 
Without thy blessing, the submissive steer 

Bends to the ploughman's galling yoke in vain ; 
Without thy blessing on the varied year. 

Can the swarth reaper grasp the golden grain? 
Without thy blessing, all is black and drear; 

With it, the joys of Eden bloom again. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

BoBN, 1771 ; DiBD, 1832. 



HYMN OF THE HEBREW MAID. 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 
Out from the land of bondage came, 

Her fiEiither's God before her moved. 
An awM guide in smoke «xid {Lame. 
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By day, along the astonisli'd lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow; 

By night, Arabia's crimson'd sands 
Retum'd the fieiy column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of piaise, 

And trump and timbrel answer'd keen ; 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays. 

With priest's and warrior s voice betweeou 
No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitfiil ray. 
Axul oh, when stoops on Judah's path 

In shade and storm the frequent night. 
Be Thou, long-suff'ring, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams. 

And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn : 
But Thou hast said, — ^** The blood of goat. 

The flesh of rams I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice." 



JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

BosN, 1771. 



THE VISIBLE CREATION. 
The God of nature and of grace 

In aU Ms works appears ; 
His goodness through the eartlh we trace, 
. Hi9 giandeoff iutShfttflieces. 



B^bx>ld this £b^ and fertile globe. 

By bisoa in wisdom plann'd ; 
'Twas he who girded, like a xiobe. 

The ocean round tha land. 

Lift to the firmament your eye, 

Thither his path pursue ; 
His ^twy, boundless as the sky, 

O'erwhelms the wondering view. 

He bows the heavens — the mountains stand 

A highway for their God ; 
He walks amidst the desert land, 

'Tis I^den where he trod. 

The forests in his strength rejoice ; 

Hark ! on the evening breeze, 
As once of old, the Lord God's voioe. 

Is heard among the trees. 

Here on the hills he feeds his herds, 

. His £ooks on yonder plains : 
His praise is warbled by the birds ; 
Oh, oould we catoh their strains I 

Mount with the lark, and bear our song 

Up to the gates of light; 
Or, with the nightingale prolong 

Otur numbers through the night ! 

In every stream his boimty flows, 

Diffusing joy and wealth ; 
In every breeze his spirit blows. 

The breath of life and health. 

His blessings fall in plenteous showers 

Upon the lap of earth. 
That teems with foliage, fruit, and flowers, 

And rin^s with infant mirth. 
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If God hath made this world so fair. 
Where sin and death abound, 

How beautiful beyond compare 
Will paradise be found ! 



WHAT IS PRAYER? 

Prater is the soul's sincere desire. 

Uttered or unexpress'd ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is thfe simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath. 

The Christian's native air; 
His watchword at the gates of death — 

He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice. 

Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice,. 

And cry, " Behold, he prays !" 

The saints in prayer appear as one. 
In word, and deed, and mind ; 

While with the Father and the Son, 
Sweet fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth alone : 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 
And Jesus on the eternal throne^ 

For mourners intercedes* 



HYMN BEFOBE SUNRISE. 100 

O Thou ! by whom we come to God, 

The life, the truth, the way; 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod : 

Lord, teach us how to pray. 

As fail the waters from the deep. 

As summer brooks run dry, 
Man lieth down in dreamless sleep, 

His life is vanity. 

Man lieth down, no more to wake, 

Till yonder arching sphere 
Shall with a roll of thunder break. 

And nature disappear. 

Oh ! hide me till thy wrath be past. 

Thou, who canst slay or save ! 
Hide me where hope may anchor fast. 

In my Redeemer's grave ! 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Born, 1773; Died, 1834. 



HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE OF 

CHAMOUNI. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form I 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently ! Around thee and above, 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it. 
As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine> 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 
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dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon tbee. 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thougjit: entranc'd in prayer, 

1 worshipp'd the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought. 
Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy, 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfus'd 
Into the mighty vision passing — there. 
As in her natural form, swell'd vast to heaven ! 
Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake I 
Green vales and icy cHffs, all join my hymn ! 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the Vale ! 
Oh, struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink : 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth's uosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, oh wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who call'd you forth from nigbt and utter death. 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Dowsi those precipitous, black, jagged rooks, 
For ever shatter d, and Hke same ibr ever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your jc^. 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came). 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 



OSSXHr BBFQBE SUKBISE. Lll 

Adown enormouB raTineB slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that beard a mighty voice, 
And stopp'^ at once amid .their maddeBt plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
WhLO made you glorious as the gates of HeaTen 
Beneath the keen, full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest hue, spread garlands at your feet ? 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And th^y too, have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 
Ye living flowers that skirt th' eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills -with praise ! 

Thou too, hoar Mount ! with thy sky-pointing peaks. 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard. 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast — 
Thou too, again, stupendous Mountain! thou, 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bow'd low 
In adoration,, upward from thy base 
Slow traveVing, with dim eyes sufius'd with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
To rise before me, — ^rise, oh, ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense, frx>m the Earth ! 
Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills. 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky. 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 
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CHILD'S EVENING PRAYEB. 
Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
God grant me grace my prayers to say ! 
O God, prefserve my mother dear 
In health and strength for many a year. 
And oh ! preserve my father too, 
And may I pay him reverence due ; 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents* hope and joy ! 
My sisters and my brothers both 
From evil guard, and save from sloth. 
And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother I 
And still, Lord, to me impart 
A contrite, pure, and grateful heart. 
That after my last sleep I may 
Awake to thy eternal day. Amen. 



JAMES HOGG. 

BoBN, 1772; Died, 183.5. 



A CHILD'S HYMN FOR THE CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 

Before thy footstool, God of truth, 

A humble child bows down. 
To thank thee for the joys of youth, 

And errors all to own. 

I know thou art the fountain head 

Whence all my blessings flow ; 
But all thy glory and thy good, 

I dai'e not seek to know : 



I 



Whether thy way is on the wind, 
The pathway of the storm ; 

Or on the waste of waters wide. 
Which rolling waves deform ; 



A cmXZJO'S'HTMN FOB THE CLOSE OF THE WEEK. IIS 

But this I know, by flood or wild, 

Thou seest me night and day, 
And grievest o*er the wayward child 

That goes from thee astray. 

Through all this week thy kindly sway, 

Has round me been for good — 
At task or play, by night or day, 

In wilderness or wood. 

And when I lay me down to sleep, 
Thy guardian shield be spread ; 

And angel of thy presence keep 
A watch aroimd my bed. 

teach me to adore thy name. 
For all thy love to me ; 

Thy guardian goodness to proclaim, 

Thy truth and verity ! 
And through the darkness of the night. 

Watch o'er my thoughts that stray, 
And lift mine eyes upon the light 

Of a new Sabbath-day. 

And in a holy frame employ 

Thy day, due praise to give, 
To Him who wept that I might joy 

And died, that I might live : 
Who rose again and went above, 

That sinful ones like me. 
Might glory in redeeming love, 

To all eternity. 
For all thy blessings shower'd arouna 

My kindred and my race, 

1 bless thee, Lord, but most of all. 
For riches of thy grace. 

For peace of mind, and health of frame. 

And joys— a mighty store, 
Accept my thanks, and to thy name 

Be glory evermore I 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Born, 1774 ; Died, 1843. 



THE DEAD FRIEND. 

Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Descend to contemplate 
The form that once was dear ! 
The Spirit is not there 
Which kindled thaet dead eye, 
Which throbb'd in that cold heart, 
Which in that motionless hand 
Hath met thy friendly grasp ; 
The Spirit is not there ! 

It is but lifeless, perishable flesh 
That moulders in &e grave; 

Earth, air, and water's ministering particles^ 
Now to the elements 
Resolved, their uses done ! 

Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved — 
The Spirit is not lihere ! 

Often together have we talk'd of death- 
How sweet it were to see 
ALL doubtful tilings made clear; 
How sweet it were with powers 
Such as the Cherubim, 
To view the depth of Heaven ! 

'.—thou hast first 
JBegttn the travel of Eternity — 

I gaze amid the stars. 

And think that thou art there, 
Unfetter'd as the thought that follows thee — 
And we have often said how sweet it were. 
With unseen ministry of angel power. 

To watch the friends we loved — 

^We did not eir ; 



iA2U)BE8S TO BOCFISOS, lit 

,6a«e I ba^e felt thy preBence 1 thou hast^^en 

A birth to holy thought, 
Hasilfcept me from the world nn8tain*d and pare— 

—We did not err ; 

Our 'best affections here, 
They are not like the toys of infanoy — 

The Soul outgrows them not, 

We do not cast them off: 

Oh, if it could be so, 
It w&se Htdeed a dreadful thing to die ! 

Not to the grave, not to the grave, my Soul, 

Follow thy friend beloved ! 

But in the lonely hour, 

But in the evening walk. 
Think that lie companies thy solitude ; 

Think ihat he holds with thee 

Mysterious interoourse ; 
Aad though Bemembranee wake a tear, 

There will be joy in grief. 



THOMAS CAMPBELL 

3o»K, 1777; Died, 1844. 



ADDRESS TO SCEPTICS. 

Abe these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights of the world, and demi-gods oiisjne? 
Is this your triumph — this your proud applause, 
Children of truth, and champions of her cause ? 
For this hath science searched, on weary wing, 
By shore and sea — each mute and living thing] 
Launched with Iberia's pilot from the steep. 
To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep ? 
Or round the cope her living chariot driven 
And wheeFd in triumph through tbe aigna oiYi'&ttN^^V 



I 
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Oh ! star-eyed science, hast thou wandered there> 

To waft us home the message of despair ! 

J!hen bind the pahn, thy sage's brow to suit, 

Of blasted leaf, and death-distilling fruit ! 

Ah me ! the laurell'd wreath that murder rears, 

Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow's tears. 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 

As waves the night-shade round the sceptic head. 

Wliat is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain ? 

I smile on death, if heavenward hope remain ! 

But, if the warring winds of nature's strife 

Be all the faithless charter of my life. 

If chance awaked, inexorable power, 

This frail and feverish being of an hour ; 

Doomed o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep, 

Swift as the tempest travels on the deep. 

To know delight but by her parting smile. 

And toil, and wish, and weep a little while; 

Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 

This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 

Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom ; 

And sing, ye stars, that light me to the tomb ! 

Truth, ever lovely — since the world began. 

The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man, — 

How can thy words from balmy slumber start 

Reposing virtue pillowed on the heart ! 

Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder rolled. 

And that were true which nature never told, 

Let wisdom smile not on her conquered field ; 

No rapture dawns, no treasure is revealed ! 

Oh ! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate. 

The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 

But, sad as angels for the good man's sin. 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in ! 



THE DOVE. 117 

THOMAS MOOKE. 

BoBN, 1780. 

GOD, THE ONLY COMFORTER. 

O, Thou ! who dry'st the mourner's tear, 

How dark this world would bef, 
If, when deceived and wounded here, 

We could not fly to Thee ! 

The friends, who in our sunshine live. 

When winter comes, are flown ; 
And he who has but tears to give. 

Must weep those tears alone. 

But thou wilt heal that broken heart, 

Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 

Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

When joy no longer soothes or cheers. 

And even the hope that threw 
A moment's sparkle o'er our tears. 

Is dimm'd and vanish'd too ! 

Oh ! who would bear life's stormy doom. 

Did not thy Wing of Love 
Come,, brightly wafting through the gloom. 

Our Peace branch from above ? 

Then sorrow, touch'd by Thee, grows bright 

With more than rapture's ray ; 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day. 



THE DOVE. 

The bird let loose in eastern skies, 
When hast'ning fondly home. 

Ne'er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam. 
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But high she shoots through air and light, 

Above all low delay, 
Where nothing earthly bounds her^flight, 

Nor shadow dims her way. 

So grant me, God, from every care, 

And stain of passion free, 
Aloft, through yirtue's purer air. 

To hold my course to thee ! 

No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs ; 

Thy sunshine on her jc^fiil way 
Thy freedom on her wings ! 



JEEUSALEM. 



Fall'n is thy throne, O Israel ! 

Silence is o'er thy plains ; 
Thy dwellings all He desolate. 

Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 

On Etham's barren shore ? 
That fire from hearen which led^ee 

Now lights thy path no more* 

Lord ! thou didst love Jerusalem — 

Once she was all thine own : 
Her love thy fairest heritage. 

Her power thy glory's throne. 
Till evil eame, and blighted 

Thy long-loved olive tree ; 
And Salem's shrines were lighted 

For other gods than thee. 

Then sank the star of Solymay 
Then pass'd hev glory's day, 

Like heath that, in the wilderness^ 
The wild wiad.whirls away« 



HEAVEN, %l% 

S^nt aad waste her bowers, 

"Where once the mighty trod, 
And sunk those guilty towers, 

Where Baal reign'd as Godl 

•* Go," said the Lord, '* Ye Conquerors I 

Steep in hier blood your swords. 
And raze to earth her battlements, 

For they are not the Lord's. 
Till Zion's mournful daughter ^ 

O'er kindred bones shall tisead,, 
And Hinnom's vale of slaughter 

ShaU hide but half her dead." 

But soon shall otiher pictur'd scenes- 

In brig^iter vision rise, 
When Zion's sun shall sevenlic^d shine 

On all her mourners' eyes : 
And on her mountains beauteous stand 

The messengers of peace; 
** Salvation by the Lord's right hand," 

They shout and never cease. 



HEAVEN. 
THTS'World is all a fleeting show, 

For man's illusion given : 
Th« smiles of Joy, the tears of Woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 
. There's nothing true but Heaven ! 

And false the light on Glory's plume. 

As fielding hues of Even ; 
And Love, and Hope, and Beauty's bloom. 
Are blossoms gather'd for the tomb — * 

There's nothing bright but Heaven 1 

Poor 'Wanderers of a stormy day,. 

From wave to wave we're driven; 
And Fancy's flash, and Reason s ray, 
Serve but to light the frbubled way — 

There's nothing calm but Heaveiil 
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THE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT SHRINE. 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
My temple, Lord ! that Arch of thine ; 
My censer's breath the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves^ 
When murm'ring homeward to their cares, 
Or, when the stillness of the sea, 
Ev'n more than music, breathes of Thee. 

I'll seek, by day, some glade unknown, 
All light and silence, like thy Throne ; 
And the pale stars shall be, at night. 
The only eyes that watch my rite. 

Thy Heaven, on which 'tis bliss to look. 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 

I'll read thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam's track; 

Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sxmny brightness, breaking through ! 

There's nothing bright, above, below. 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow. 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity ! 

There's nothing dark, below, above. 
But in its gloom I trace thy Love, 
And meekly wait that moment, when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again ! 
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THE GLORY OF GOD IN CREATION. 
Psalm Ixxiv. 16, 17. 

Thou art, O God ! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night. 
Are but reflections caught from Thee. 

Where'er we turn thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine. 

When Day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the op'ning clouds of Even, 

And wc can almost think we gaze 

Through golden vistas into Heaven — 

Those hues, that make the Sun's decline 

"So soft, so radiant, Lord ! are thine. 

When Night, with wiags of starry gloom, 
Overshadows all the earth and skies. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumber'd eyes — 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless. Lord ! are thine. 

When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And eveiy flower the Summer wreathes, 
Is bom beneath that kindling eye. 

Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 

And all things fair and bright are Thine. 



REGINALD HEBER. 

BoBN,1783; Died, 1826. 



HYMN ON THE CREATION. 

Oh ! blest were the accents of early creation, 
When the words of Jehovah came down from above, 

In the clods of the earth to infuse animation, 
And wake their cold atoms to life 9^d^ lo \ov^ 

VOU I, ^ 
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And mighty tlie tones which the firmament rended, ' 
When on the wheels of the thunder, and wings of the j 
wind, 

By lightning and hail, and thick dai'kness attended, 
He uttered on Sinai his laws to mankind. 

And sweet was the voice of the first-horn of Heaven, 
Though poor his apparel, though earthly his form ; 

Who said to the mourner, ** thy sins are forgiven/* 
"Be whole" to the sick, and " be still" to the storm. 

O Judge of the world ! when arrayed in thy glory. 
Thy summons again shall be heard from on high, 

When Nature stands trembling and naked before thee, 
And waits on thy sentence to live or to die. 

When the heavens shall fly fast at the sound of thy thunder. 
And the Sun in thy lightnings grow languid and pale. 

And the Sea yield her dead, and the tomb cleave asunder. 
In the hour of thy terrors let mercy prevail. 



HYMN TO THE SEASONS. 
When Spring unlocks the flowers, to paint the laughing 

soil ; 
When Summer's balmy showers refresh the mower's toil; 
When Winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the 

flood, 
In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns its Maker good. 

The birds that wake the morning, and those that love 

the shade ; 
The winds that sweep the mountain, or lull the drowsy 

glade ; 
The sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his way, 
The moon, and stars, their Maker's name in silent pomp 

display. 

Shall man, the lord of Nature, expectant of the sky, — 
Shall man alone unthankful, his little praise deny? 
No, — let the year forsake his course, the seasons cease 

to be. 
Thee, Mastery must we always love ; and. Saviour, honour 

Thee. 



FUNERAL HYMN. 15© 

lowers of Spring may wither, — ^the hope of summer 

BjAe, — 

Antcann droop in winter, — the birds forsake the 

heule, — 

wind be lulled, — the sun and moon forget their old 

lecree, — 

ve in nature's latest hour, O Lord ! will oling to Thee. 



HEATEN TEANSCENDENTLY GLOKIOUS. 

I PRAISED the earth in beauty seen. 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised the sea whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield; 
And earth and ocean seemed to say, 
" Our beauties are but for a day." 

I praised the sun whose chariot rolled 
On wheels of amber and of gold ; 
I praised the moon whose softer eye 
Gleamed sweetly through the summer-sky ; 
And moon and sun in answer said, 
" Our days of light are numbered." 

O God, O good beyond compare ! 
If thus thy meaner works are fair ; 
If thus thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruined earth and sinful man ; 
How glorious must the mansion be 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee I 



FUNERAL HYMN, 

u art gone to the grave ! — ^but we will not deplore 

thee, 

•ngh sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb ; 

I Saviour has passed through its portal before thee, 

I the lamp of his love is thy guide throu^^liiv^ ^c^qxcl. 
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Thou aii; gone to the grave ! — ^we no longer behold the^ 
Nor tread the rough paths of the world by thy side ; 
But the wide arms of mercy are spread to enfold thee. 
And sinners may hope, since the sinless hath died. 

Thou art gone to the grave ! — and, its mansion forsaking»[ 
Perchance, thy weak spirit in doubt linger'd long ; 
But the sunshine of heav'n beam'd bright on thy waking, 
And the sound which thou heard' st, was the seraphim 
song. 

Thou art gone to the grave ! — but 'twere vain to deplore 

thee, 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian and guide ; 
He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore thee, 
And death hath no sting, since the Saviour hath died. 



HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

BosN, 1786; Died, 1806. 



A HYMN FOR FAMHiY WORSHIP. 

O LoKD ! another day is flown. 

And we, a lonely band, 
Are met once more before thy throne. 

To bless thy fostering hand. 

And wilt thou bend a listening ear, 

To praises low as ours ? i 

Thou wilt ! for thou dost love to hetr ! 

The sgng whicH meekness pours. I 

And, Jesus, thou thy smiles wilt del^, ] 

As we before thee pray ; . j 

For thou didst bless the infant train, 
And we are less than they. 
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^» Oh, let tliy gi*ace peiionn its part, 

And let contention cease ; 
And shed abroad in eveiy heai*t 
Thine everlasting peace ! 






/ 



Thus chasten'd, cleans'd, entirely thine, 

A ilock by Jesus led ; 
The Sun of holiness shall shine 

In glory on our head. 

And thou wilt turn our wandering feet, 

And thou wilt bless our way, 
Till worlds shall fade, and faith shall greet 

The dawn of lasting day. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S PROGRESS. 

Thbouoh sorrow's night, and danger's path. 

Amid the deepening gloom, 
We, soldiers of an injured king, 

Are marching to the tomb. 

There, when the turmoil is no more. 

And all our powers decay. 
Our cold remains in solitude 

Shall sleep the years away. 

Our labours done, securely laid 

In this our last retreat. 
Unheeded, o'er our silent dust 

The storms of life shall beat. 

Yet not thus lifeless, thus inane, 

The -vital spark shall lie, 
For o'er life's wreck that spark shall rise 

To see its kindred sky. 

These ashes, too, this little dust, 

Our Father's care shall keep, 
Till the last Angel rise, and break 

The long and dreary sleep. 
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Then love's soft dew o'er every eye 
Shall shed its mildest rays, 

And the long silent dust shall burst 
With shouts of endless praise. 



LORD BYRON. 

Born, 1788; Dibd, 1824. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB'S HOST AT 

JERUSALEM. 

*' The Lord sent an angel, which cat off all the mighty men of valour, 
and the leaders and captains in the camp of the king of Assyria: so he 
retomed with shame of face to his own laud." — 2 Chbonicles, xxxii. 21. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green. 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest, when Autumn hath blown, 
That host, on the morrow, lay wither'd and strown. 

For, the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breath'd on the £Eice of the foe as he passed } 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaVd, and for ever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roU'dnot the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on hi* i^t^^ 
The tents were all silent, the banners alone, i^.^i 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 
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And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted hke snow in the glance of the Lord ! 



HENRY HAET MILMAN 

Born, 1791. 



[I THE BURLiL ANTHEM. 

Brother, thou art gone before us, 

And thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from everj' eye, 

And sorrow is unknown. 
From the burthen of the flesh, 

And from care and fear releas'd, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

The toilsome way thou'st travell'd o'er, 

And borne the heavy load ; 
But Christ hath taught thy languid feet 

To reach his blest abode ; 
Thou'rt sleeping now, like Lazarus 

Upon his Father's breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 



Sin can never taint thee now, 

Nor doubt thy faith assail ; 
Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ, 

And the Holy Spirit fail : 
And there thou'rt sure to meet the good, 

Whom on earth thou lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

•Aad the weary are at rest. 
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" Earth to eai-th" and " dust to dust," 

The solemn priest hath said ; 
So we lay the turf above thee now, 

And we seal thy narrow bed : 
But thy spirit, brother, soars away 

Among the faithful blest. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling 

And the weary are at rest. 



JOHN CLAKE. 

BoEN, 1793; Died, 1850. 



WHAT IS LIFE. 

And what is life? — ^An hour-glass on the inin, 
A mist retreating from the morning sun, 
A busy, bustling, still-repeated dream, — 

Its length ? — A minute's pause, a moment's thought p- 
And happiness ? — ^A bubble on the stream, 

That, in the act of seizing, shrinks to nought. 

What is vain hope? — The puffing gale of mom, 
That robs each flow'ret of its gem, — ^and dies ; 

A cobweb, hiding disappointment's thorn. 
Which stings more keenly through the thin disguise. 

And thou, O trouble ? — Nothing can suppose 
(And sure the power of wisdom only knows) 

What need requireth thee : 
So free and liberal as thy bounty flows, 

Some necessary cause must surely be. 
But disappointments, pains, and every woe, 

Devoted wretches feel. 
The universal plague of life below, 

Are mysteries still, 'neath fate's unbroken seaL 
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And what is death? — Is still the cause unfound? 
That dark, mysterious name, of horrid sound? — 

A long and lingering sleep, the weaiy oraye. 
And peace? — Where can its happiness abound? 

Kg where at all, save Heaven and the grave. 

Then what is life ? — ^When stripped of its disguise, 

A tlung to be desired it cannot be ; 
Since every thing that meets our foolish eyes 

Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 

'Tis but a trial all must undergo ; 

To teach unthankful mortals how to prize 
That happiness vain man's denied to know, 

Until bo's call'd to claim it in the skies. 



BERNARD BARTON, 

fioBN ; Died, 1850. 



HUMAN LIFE. 

' In thie nwT^^g it flouriBheth, and groweth up : in the eyening it !• 

out down, and wiUiereth."— Psalm xo. 6. 

I WALK*D the fields at morning's prime, 

The grass was ripe tor mowing; 
The skylark sang his matin chime^ 

And all was brightly glowing. 

" And thus," I cried, " the ardent boy,. 

His pulse with rapture beating, 
Deems life's inheritance is joy — 

The future proudly greeting." 

I wandered forth at noon : — ^Alas! 

On earth's maternal bosom 
The scythe had left the withering grass, 

And stretch'd the fading blossom. 
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And thus, I thought with many a sigh, 
The hopes we fondly cherish, 

like flowers whioh hlossom hut to die, 
Seem only horn to perish. 

Once more, at eve, abroad I stray*d, 
Through lonely hay-fields musing, 

While every breeze that round me play'd 
Hich fragrance was diffusing. 

The perfum'd air, the hush of eve, 

To purer hopes appealing, 
O'er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve, 

Scatter d the balm of healing. 

For thus " the actions of the just,'* 
When memory hath enshrin'd them. 

E'en from' the dark and silent dust 
Their odour leave behind them. 



WILLIAM DRENNAN. 



CHAEITY TO MAN. 

Oh, sweeter than the sweetest flow'r, 

At ev'iiing's dewy close. 
The will, united with the pow'r. 

To succour human woes ! 

And softer than the softest strain 

Of music to the ear. 
The placid joy we give and gain. 

By gratitude sincere. 

The husbandman goes forth a^field. 
What hopes his heart expand ! 

What calm delight his labours yield ! 
A harrest — from, his hand I 
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A hsaxi. tliat proyidently throws, 

Nor dissipates in vain : 
How neat his field ! how clean it grows I 

What produce from each grain ! 

The nobler husbandry of mind, 

And culture of the heart, — 
Shall this, with men, less favour find. 

Less genuine joy impart. 

Oh, no— your goodness strikes a root 

That dies not, nor decays ; 
And future life shall yield the fruit, 

Which blossoms now in praise. 

The youthful hopes that now expand 

Their green and tender leaves, 
Shall spread a plenty o'er the land, 

In rich and yellow sheaves. 

Thus, a small bounly well bestow'd, 

May perfect heaven s high plan ; 
Pirst daughter to the love of God, 

Is charity to Man. 



JFELICIA HEMANS. 

Born, 1793; Djed, 1830, 



A DOMESTIC SCENE. 
'Tw^s early day— and sunlight stream'd 

Soft through a quiet room, 
That hush'd, but not forsaken, seem*d — 

Still, but with nought but gloom : 
Fo^ there, secure in happy age, 

Whose hope is from above, 
A father commun'd with the page 

Of heaven's recorded love. 



1 
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Pure fell the beanii and meekly bright 

On his gray holy hair, 
And touched the book with tenderest lights 

As if its shrine were there ; 
But oh ! that Patriarch's aspect shone 

With something lovelier far — 
A radiance all the spirit's own, 

Caught not from sun or star. 

Some word of life e'en then had met 

His cahn benignant eye ; 
Some ancient promise breathing yet 

Of immortality; 
Some heart's deep language, where the glow 

Of quenchless £eLith survives ; 
For every feature said, " I know 

That my Eedeemer lives." 

And silent stood his children by, 

Hushing their very breath 
Before the solemn sanctity 

Of thoughts o'ersweeping death; 
Silent — ^yet did not each young breast^ 

With love and reverence melt ? 
Oh ! blest be those fair girls — ^and blest 

That home where God is felt. 



THE HOME OF THE SPIRIT. 

Ai^swEB me, burning stars of nighty 

Where is the spirit gone, 
That past the reach of human sight. 

As a swift breeze hath flown? 
And the stars answer'd me : ** we roll 

In light and power on high; 
But of the never-dying soul 

Ask that wliich cannot die.*' 



THE HOUB OF FEATEB. IdS 

many>toncd and chainless^windy 

Thou art a wanderer free ; 
Tell mo if thou its place canst find. 

Far oyer mount and sea ? 
And the wind murmur'd in reply : 

" The blue deep I have cross'd, 
And met its barks and billows high, 

But not what thou hast lost." 

Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sun. 
Answer ; have ye a home for those 

Whose earthly race is run? 
The bright clouds answered : " we depart. 

We vanish from the sky; 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart. 

For that which cannot die." 

Speak, then, thou voice of God within. 

Thou of the deep low tone ; 
Answer me through life's restless din — 

Where is the spirit flown ? 
And the voice answered : " be thou still, 

Enough to know is given ; 
Clouds, winds, and stars their part fulfil ; 

Thine is to trust in heaven." 



THE HOUR OF PRAYEB. 

CflHD, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fSades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye. 
Ever following silently; 
Father, by the breeze of eve, 
Called thy harvest-work to leave- 
Pray : ere yet the dark hours be, 

Xift ihe hoart and bend the 1aifi%\ 
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Traveller, in the stranger's land, 
Far from thine own household baud ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 

Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sunt 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain, 
Weeping on his burial plain ; 
. Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie. 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 



HEKBERT KNOWLES. 

BoBN, 1798;. Died, 1817. 



THE THKEE TABEKNACLES. 

LINES WRITTEN IN THE CHDRCHTAUD OF RICHMOND, TORKSI 

Methinks it is good to be here, 
If thou wilt let us build, — but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompass the glo( 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the ton 

Shall we build to ambition ? Ah ! no ; 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see^they would pin him below 
To a small narrow cave ; and, begirt with cold c 
To the meanest of reptiles a pe^. and,*, proy. 



• SHE THBEE TABBBIUU3LE8. IdC 

To beauty ? AJi I no : she forgets 
The charms iiiat she wielded before ; 

Nor kmows the foul worm that he frets 
The skiii whioh, but yesterday, fools could adore. 
For tlie- flHooothness it held, or the tint which it wore. . 

Shall we build to the purple of pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud? 

Alas ! they are all laid aside ; 
And here*8 neither dress nor adornment allow'd, 
But the long winding-sheet, and the fringe of the shroud. 

To riches ? Alas ! 'tis in vE^n : 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squander'd again ; 
And here, in the grave, are all metals forbid. 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin-lid. 

To the pleasures which mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board, 
But the guests are all mute as their pitifiil cheer. 
And non6 but the wonn is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to affection and love ? 
Ah ! no : they have wither d and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above — 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none 'have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto sorrow ? The dead cannot grieve ; 
Nor a sob, nor a sigh meets mine eai*. 

Which compassion itself could relieve : 
Ah ! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, or fear ; 
Peace, peace, is the watchword, the only one here. 

Unto death, to whom Monarchs must bow ? 
Ah ! no^: for his empire is known. 

And here there are trophies enow ; 
Beneath ihe cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none roKj di"ftQrNii. 
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The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise ; 

The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifiee. 
Who bequeath'd us them both when he rose to the ski 



HENKY NEELE. 

BoKK, 1798; Died, 1828. 

HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

J. 

O Thou ! who sitt*st enthroned on high, 
Ancient of days ! Eternal King ! 

May childhood and mortality 
Hope thou wilt listen whilst they sing! 

We raise our songs, but oh ! to thee. 
What praise can mortal tongue impart; 

Till thou hast tuned to harmony. 
That jarring instrument, the hoart? 

Then, infSant warblings in thine ear. 
As sweet as angel notes shall roll; 

For thou wilt bend from heaven to hear 
The still, soft music of the soul. 

Oh ! teach us some celestial song, 
Some note of high and holy joy ; 

And that shall dwell upon the tongue, 
And that shall all our souls employ. 

Then, time shall hear, while time is ours» 
The song of praise we pour to thee ; 

And heaven shall lend us nobler powers 
To sound it through Eternity ! 
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II. 

O Thou ! who mak'st the sun to rise, 
B^ain on my soul, illume mine eyes, 

And guide me through this world of care ; 
Tim wandering atom thou canst see. 
The falling sparrow's mark'd by thee, 
Then, turning mercy's ear to me. 
Listen! listen! 

listen to an in&nt's prayer ! 

O Thou ! wh|pe blood was spilt to save 
Man's nature from a second grave ; 

To share in whose redeeming care. 
Want's lowliest child is not too mean, 
Guilt's darkest victim too unclean, 
Oh ! thou wilt deign from Heaven to lean, 
And listen! listen! 

listen to an infant's prayer ! 

O Thou! who wilt from monarchs part. 
To dwell within the contrite heart, 

And build thyself a temple there ; 
O'er all my dull affections move. 
Fill all my soul with heav'nly love. 
And, kindly stooping from above, 

Listen ! listen ! 
[ Listen to an infant's prayer ! 



LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

BoBN, 1802; Died, 1838. 

THE ORPHAN. 

' AiONE, alone ! — ^no other face 

Wears kindred smile, or kindred line ; 
And yet they say my mother's eyes. 
They say my father's brow, is mine *, 
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And either had rejoic'd to see 
The other's likeness in my face, 

But now it is a stranger s eye, 
That finds some long forgotten titioe. 

I heard them name my father s death, 

His home and tomb alike the wave ; 
And I was early taught to weep. 

Beside my youthfiil mother's grave. 
I wish T could recall one look, — 

But only one familiar tone ; 
If I had aught of memory, ^ 

I should not feel so aU alone. 

My heaji is gone beyond the grave, 

In search of love I cannot find, 
Till I could fancy soothing words 

Are whisper'd by the ev'ning wind : 
I gaze upon the watching stars. 

So clear, so beautiful above, 
Till I could dream they look on me 

With something of an answering love. 

My mother, does thy gentle eye. 

Look from those distant stars on me ? 
Or does the wind at ev'ning bear 

A message to thy child from thee ? 
Dost thou pine for me, as I pine 

Again a parent's love to share ? 
I often kneel beside thy grave, 

And pray to be a sleeper there. 

The vesper bell ! — 'tis eventide, 

I will not weep, but I will pray : 
God of the fatherless, 'tis Thou 

Alone canst be the orphan's stay ! 
Earth's meanest flower, heaven's mightiest star. 

Are equal to their Maimer's love : 
And I can say, ** Thy will be done," 

With eyes that fix theix hopes above. 



THE PILGRIM. IfM 

THE PILGKIM. 

Vain folly of another age, 

This wandering over earth, 
To find the peace by some dark sin, 

Banish'd our household hearth. 

On Lebanon the dark green pines 

Wave over saered ground, 
And Carmel's coiiBecrated rose 

Springs from a hallo w'd mound. 

Glorious the truth they testify, 

And blessed is their name ; 
But even in such a sacred spot, 

Are sin and woe the same. 

O pilgrim ! vain each toilsome step, 

Vain every weary day ; 
There is no charm in soil or shrine, 

To wash thy gtiilt away. 
« 
Betum, With prayer and tear, return 

To those who weep at home ; 
To dry their tears will more avail, 

Than o*er a world to roam. 

There's hope for one who leaves with shame. 

The guilt that lur'd before : 
Bemember, He, who said ** repent," 

SfMd also, " sin no more." 

Betum, and in thy daily round 

Of duty and of love. 
Thou best wilt find that patient faith, 

Which lifts the soul above. 

In emery innocent prayer, each child 

Lisps at his father's knee : — 
If thine has been to teach that prayer, 

There w^ be hope for thee. 
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There is a small white church, that stands 

Beside thy father's grave, 
There kneel and pour those earnest prayers, 

That sanctify and save. 

Aiound thee draw thine OAvn home ties, 

And with a chastened mind, 
In meek well-doing seek that peace, 

No wandering will find. 

In charity and penitence, 

Thy sin will he forgiven : - 
Pilgrim, the heart is the true shrine. 

Whence prayers ascend to heaven. 



GEBALD GRIFFIN. 

BoBN, 1803 ; Died, 1840. . 



' 



DEVOTION.— A VISION. 

Methought I roved on shining walks, 

*Mid odorous groves and wreathed bowers, 
Where, trembling on their tender stalks, 

Fresh opening bloom'd the early flowers ; 
Thick hung the fruit on ev*ry bough, 

In ripe profusion clust'ring mellow, 
While o*er the peak'd horizon's brow. 

The evening ray fell slant and yellow. 

Slow pacing through the fragrant shade, 

With calm majestic mien advancing, 
O'eraw'd I saw a queenly maid, 

With piercing eyes divinely glanchig; 
Deep wonder chain'd my reverent tongue* 

My frame was bent with greeting lowly. 
While silence o'er the garden hung, 

As if the ground she trod was holy. 



DEVOTION. — A VISION. ]4l 

" And who art thou," with eager tone, 

I cried aloud, " whose presence thrilling. 
Though lately seen, and yet unknown, 

Can reach the inmost springs of feeling ? 
And oh ! what sweet secluded scene, 

Here shines in rural beauty splendid ; 
Where summer bloom and vernal green 

With ripe autumnal wealth are blended !** 



With smiles that broke as sunshine bright. 

Their lustre to my soul imparting. 
And tones that sent a pure delight, 

Delicious through my bosom darting ; 
" Devotion is my name," she said, 

** And thine are those delicious bowers, 
From purest fountains ever fed, 

And bright with undecaying flowers. 



** In this sweet haunt, thy blissful life 

Shall glide, like meadow* streamlet flowing. 
Unreached by sounds of demon strife, 

Unknown to passion and unknowing ; 
For thee the fragrant airs shall rise. 

For thee shall bloom those opening roses ; 
Till far beyond yon trembling skies, 

Thy heart in endless peace reposes. 



M Yes — ^thino shall be this calm retreat, 

Of summer bloom and peaceful beauty ; 
If thou observe with prudence meet, 

And watchful care, one easy duty : 
'Tis but to tend yon golden lamp. 

With fidthful hand and spirit heeding, 
From wasting airs and vapours damp,. 

Its pointed flame attentive feeding* 
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'* While heav'nward thus attending bright, 

In holy lustre still increasing ; 
Thou keep'st that pure unearthly light, 

With vestal heed and care unceasing ; 
Sweet peace of heart shall haunt thy bow'r, 

And safety watch unceasing near thee ; 
And happy in thy parting hour, 

Celestial truth shall stoop to cheer thee. 

" But if the faithless thirst of change, 

Or slow consuming sloth should move thee. 
Then dread those countless foes that i-ange. 

Terrific in the air above thee. 
They cannot pierce this radiant sphere, 

While faithful hands that flame shall cherish. 
But woe to thee, if slumb'ring here. 

Thou leave its saving light to perish." 



Upward I look'd, with shuddering awe, 

And in the growing gloom that bound us. 
Full many a dismal shape I saw, 

Slow winging in the air around us : 
Grim-visaged Death, and flerce Despair, 

Hard Unbelief, with aspect sneering ; 
And Euin, with a£&ighted stare, 

Disastarous through the mist appearing. 



Heart-stricken at the direful sight. 

Awhile I stood appall'd in spirit, 
But cheer d by that celestial light, 

I took my lonely station near it : . 
Dissolving on the fragrant air, 

No more I saw that form before me. 
But by the sweetness breathuig there, 

I felt her infiuenoe Btill was o'er me. 
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Awhile I kept, with watohfUl heed, 

My task of duty and of pleasure ; 
Exact, at noon and eve, to feed 

That holy flame, with ample measure ; 
Those smiling walks, and various flowers, 

Each day I hail'd with bosom fonder, 
Nor e'er beyond those happy bowers. 
Indulged the idle thought to wander. 



JOHN-KEBLE. 



MORNING HYMN. 

Hues of the rich unfolding mom, 
That, ere the glorious sun be bom, 
By some soft touch invisible 
Around his path are taught to swell ; — 

Thou rustling breeze, so fresh and gay. 
That dancest forth at op'ning day. 
And brushing by, with joyous wing, 
Wakenest each Httle leaf to sing ; — 

Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam. 
By which deep grove and tangled stream 
Pay, for short rains in season given, 
Their tribute to the genial Heaven , 

Why waste your treasures of delight 
Upon oiu' thankless, joyless sight; 
Who day by day to sin awake. 
Seldom of heaven and you partake ? 

Oh ! timely happy, timely wise. 
Hearts that with rising morn arise ! 
Eyes that the beam celestial view. 
Which evermore makes all things ue^ '. 
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New every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Eestor'd to life, and power, and thought. 

New mercies, each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray ; 

New peiils past, new sins forgiven. 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of Heaven. 

If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 

Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see : 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall da^vn on every cross and care. 

As for some dear fEimiliar stiuin 
Untir d we ask, and ask again, 
Ever, in its melodious store, 
Finding a speU unheard before ; 

Such is the bliss of souls serene, 
When they have sworn, and steadfast mean. 
Counting the cost, in all t* espy 
Their God, in all themselves deny. 

Oh, could we learn that sacrifice. 
What lights would all around us lise ! 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk, 
Along life's dullest, dreariest walk ! 

We need not bid, for cloistcr*d cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell ; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high, 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 
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Tho trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Boom to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God. 

Seek we no more ; content with these, 
Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 
As heaven shall bid them, come and go : — 
The secret this of rest below. 

Only, O Lord, in thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect rest above. 
And help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 



EVENING HYIVIN. 

'Tis gone, that bright and orbed blaze. 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze : 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 

In darkness and in weariness. 
The traveller on his way must press ; 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower. 
Whistling away the lonesome hour. 

Sun of my soul ! Thou Saviour dear. 
It is not night if thou be near : 
Oh, may no earth-bom cloud arise, 
To hide thee from thy servant's eyes. 

AVhen round thy wondrous works below. 
My searching rapture's glance I throw, 
Tracing out wisdom, power, and love 
. In eai-th or sky, in stream or grove *, — 
VOL, /. S ^ 
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Or by the light thy words disclose 
Watch time's fiill river as it flows, 
Scanning thy gracious Providence, 
Were not too deep for mortal sense ; — 

When with dear friends sweet talk I hold^ 
And all the flowers of life unfold ; — 
Let not my heart within me bum, 
Except in all I Thee discern. 

When the soft dews of kindly sleep, 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest ]\ 
For ever on my Saviour's breast. 

Abide with me from nlom till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live : 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 

If some poor wandering child of thine 
Have spumed, to-day, the voice divine ; 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 

Watch by the sick ; enrich the poor 
With blessings from thy boundless store : 
[ Be every mourner's sleep to-night 

Like infant's slumbers, pure and light. 

Come near, and bless us when we wake. 
Ere through the world our way we take ; 
Till in the ocean of thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 



<i 
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KEEUECnONS ON FLOWEBS. 
Consider the lilies of the field how they grow.**— Maxtssw, yL 96. 

Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 

What more than magic in you lies 
To fill the heart's fond view ? 

In childhood's sports companions gay, 

In sorrow, on life's downward way, 

How soothing ! in our last decay. 
Memorials prompt and true. 

Kelics ye are of Eden's bowers, 

As pure, as fragrant, and as &ir, 
As when ye crown'd the sunshine hours 

Of happy wanderers there. 
Fall'n all beside — ^e world of life. 
How is it stain'd with fear and strife ! 
In reason's world what storms are rife,. 

What passions rage and glare ! 

But cheerful and unchanged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 

The same that won Eve's matron smile 
In the world's opening glow. 

The stars of heaven a course are taught 

Too high above our human thought ; — 

Ye may be found if ye are sought, 
And as we gaze we know. 

Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 

Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow. 
And guilty man, where'er he roams. 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 
The birds of air before us fleet, 
They cannot brook our shame to meet- 
But we may taste your solace sweet, 
And come again to-morroY?. 
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Ye fearless in your nests abide — 

Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, undescried 

By all but lowly eyes ; 
For ye could draw th' admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys,: 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 
He taught us how to prize. 

Ye felt your Maker's smile that hour. 
As when he paused and own'd you good ; 

His blessing on earth's primal bower, 
Ye felt it all renew'd. 

What care ye now, if winter s storm 

Sweep ruthless o'er each silken form ? 

Christ's blessing at your heart is warm, 
Ye fear no vexing mood 

Alas ! of thousand bosoms kind. 
That daily court you and caress. 

How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness. 

" Live for to-day ! to morrow's light 

To-mon'ow's cares shall bring to sight. 

Go, sleep like closing flowers at night, 
And heaven tlly mom will bless." 



ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 



THE OMNIPEESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

Lord of all being ! where can fancy fly, 
To what far realms, unmeasur'd by thine eye ? 
Where can we hide beneath thy blazing sun, 
Where dwell'st thou not, the boimdless, viewless, One? 
Shall guilt couch down within the cavern's gloom. 
And quiv'ring, gioaning, meditate her doom ? 
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Or scale the mountains, where the whirlwinds rest; 
And in the night-blast cool her fieiy breast? 
Within the cavem-gloom thine eye can see. 
The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to thee ! 
Thy Spirit rides upon the thunder-storms, 
Darkening the skies into terrific foi*ms ! 
Beams in the lightening, rocks upon the seas, 
Hoars in the blast, and whispers in the breeze; 
In calm and storm, in heaven and earth thou art. 
Trace but thy works — they bring thee to the heart ! 

The fulness of thy presence who can see, 
Man cannot live, great God ! and look on thee ; 
Ai'ound thy form eternal lightnings glow, — 
Thy voice appals the shudd'nng world below. 

Oh ! Egypt felt thee when, by signs unscar'd, 
To mock thy might the rebel monarch dared ; 
Thou look'st — and ocean sever'd at the glance ! 
Undaunted, still the charioteers advance ; 
Thou look'st again — she clash'd her howling waves. 
And roar*d in stormy triumph o'er their graves ! 

On Sinai's moimtain, when thy glory came 
In rolls of thunder, and in clouds of flame ; 
There, while volcanic smoke thy throne o'ercast. 
And the mount shrunk beneath the trumpet blast. 
How did thy presence smite all Israel's eye ! 
' How dreadful were the gleams of Deity ! 

There is a voiceless eloquence in earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth ; 
And long may I remain the adoring child 
Of nature's majesty, sublime or wild; 
Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 
All take their terrors and their charms from thee ; 
From thee, whose hidden but supreme control, 
Moves through the world, a universal soul. 

But who could trace thine unrestricted course, 
Though fancy follow'd \Ndth immoi-tal force ! 
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There's not a blossom fondled by the breeze. 
There's not a fruit that beautifies the trees. 
There's not a particle in sea or air, 
But nature owns thy plastic influence tihexe ! 
With fearM gaze, still be it mine to see 
How all is fiU'd and vexified by thee ; 
Upon thy mirror, earth's m%|6stic view. 
To paint thy presence, and to feel it too. 



GEORGE CROLY. 



JACOB'S DEEAIff. 

The sun was sinking on the mountein zone 
That guards thy vales of beauty, Palest^e! 
And lovely from the desert rose the moos. 
Yet lingering on the horizon's purple lise, 
like a pure spirit o'er its earthly shrine. 
XJp Padan-aram's height abrupt and bare 
A pilgrim toil'd, and oft on da/s decline 
Look'd pale, then paused for eve's delicious air. 
The summit gain'd, he knelt, and breathed his evening 

prayer. 

• 

He spread his cloak and slumber'd — darkness UH 
Upon the twilight hills ; a sudden sound 
Of silver trumpets o'er him seem'd to swell; 
Clouds heavy with the tempest gather d round; 
Yet was the whirlwind in its caverns bound ; 
Still deeper roU'd the darkness from on high. 
Gigantic volume upon volume wound, 
Above, a pillar shooting to the sky, 
Below, a mighty sea, that spread incessantly. 
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Voiees are heard— a ohoir of golden strings, 
Low winds, whose breath is loaded with the rose ; 
Then chaiioi-wheels — ^the nearer rush of wings ; 
Pale lightning round the dark pavilion glows, 
It thunders — ^the resplendent gates unclose ; 
Far as the eye can glanoe, on height o'er height. 
Rise fiery waving wings, and star-crown*d brows, 
Millions on millions, brighter and more bright, 
Till all is lost in one supreme, unmingled light. 

But, two beside the sleeping pilgrim stand, 
like cherub-kings, with lifted, mighty plume, 
Fix'd, sun-bright eyes, and looks of high eommand: 
They tell the patriarch of his glorious doom ; 
Father of countless myriads that shall come. 
Sweeping the land like billows of the sea. 
Bright as the stars of heaven from twilight's gloom» 
Till He is given whom angels long to see, 
And TampVR sgjftTid^^ Jjr;^^ {^ fim^^^ ^^^ ^^^^T- 



JOHN WILSON. 

BoBN, 1788. 

MAGDALENE^S HYMN. 

FBOM ** THE CITY OF THE PLAGUE." 

The air of death breathes through our souls. 

The dead all rdund us lie ; 
By day and night the death-bell tolls. 

And says, "Prepare to die." 

The face that in the morning sun 

We thought so wondrous fail'. 
Hath &ded, ere his course was inin, 

Beneath its golden hair. 
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I see the old man in his grave 
With thin locks silvery-gray ; 

I see the child's bright tresses wave 
In the cold breath of the clay. 

The loving ones we loved the best, 

like music all are gone ! 
And the wan moonlight bathes in rest 

Their monumental stone. 

But not when the death-prayer is said, 

The life of Ufe departs ; 
The body in the gi*ave is laid, 

Its beauty in our heai^s. 

At holy midnight voices sweet 
Like fragrance fill the room, 

And happy ghosts with noiseless feet 
Come bright'ning from the tomb. 

We know who sends the visions bright, 
From whose dear side they came ! 

— ^We veil our eyes before tliy light, 
We bless our Saviour's name. 

This frame of dust, this feeble breath, 
The plague may soon destroy ; 

We think on Thee, and feel in death 
A deep and awful joy. 

Dim is the light of vanish'd years 

In the glory yet to come ; 
O idle grief ! foolish tears ! 

When Jesus calls us home. 

Like children for some bauble fair 
That weep themselves to rest ; 

We part with life— awake ! and there 
The jewel in our breast:- 
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JOHN BOWRING. 



GRATITUDE. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

The week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on ; 

Rest — rest in jyesice — ^thy daily toil is done ; 

And, ^standing, as thou standest, on the brink 

Of a new scene of being, calmly think 

Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be, 

As one that trembles in Eternity. 

So sure as this now closing week is past, 

So sure advancing time will close my last ; 

Sure as to-morrow, shall the awful light 

Of the eternal morning hail my sight. 

Spirit of God ! on this week's verge I stand, 

Tracing the guiding influence of thy hand ; 

That hand which leads me kindly, gently, still 

Up life's dark, stony, rough, and tiresome hill l 

Thou, thou in every storm hast shelter'd me. 

Beneath the wing of thy benignity ; — 

A thousand graves thy footsteps circumvent,^ 

And I exist, thy mercy's monument ! 

A thousand writhe upon a bed of pain — 

I live — ^and pleasure flows through every vein ; 

Want o'er a thousand wretches waves her wand — 

I, circled by ten thousand mercies, stand. 

How can I praise thee. Father ! how express 

My debt of reverence and thankfulness — 

A debt that no intelligence can count. 

Whose every moment swells its vast amount. 

For the week's duties thou hast giv'n me strength, 

And brought me to its tranquil close at length ; 

And here my grateful bosom fain would raise 

A fresh memorial to thy glorious ^m«»^. 
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WILLIAM KNOX. 

BoBV, 1789; Died, 1826. 

THE ATHEIST. 
Psalm xiv. 1. 

The fool hath said, " There is no God :" 

No God ! — ^Who lights the morning sun, 
And sends him on his heavenly road, 

A far and brilliant course to run ? 

Who, when the radiant day is done, 
Hangs forth the moon s nocturnal lamp, 

And bids the planets one by one. 
Steal o*er the night-vales, dark and damp? 

No God ! — ^Who gives the evening dew. 

The fanning breeze, the fostering shower? 
IVho warms the spring-mom's budding bough. 

And paints the summer's noontide flower? 

Who spreads in the autumnal bower, 
The fruit-tree's mellow stores around ; 

And sends the winter's icy power, 
T' invigorate the exhausted ground ? 

No God ! — ^Who makes the bird to wing 

Its flight like arrow through the sky ; 
And gives the deer its power to spring 

From rock to rock triumphantly? 
Who formed Behemoth, huge and high, 

That at a draught the river drains ; 
And great Leviathan to lie, 

Like floating isle, on ocean plains ? 

No God ! — ^Who warms the heart to heave 

With thousand feelings soft and sweet. 
And prompts the aspiring soul to leave 

The earth we tread beneath our feet, 

And soar away on pinions fleet. 
Beyond the scene of mortal strife. 

With fiiir ethereal forms to meet. 
That tell us of an after life? 
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No Gad ! — Who fixed the solid gronhd 

On pillars strong, that alter not? 
Who spread the curtained skies around ? 

Who doth the ocean bounds allot? 

Who all things to perfection brought 
On earth below, in heaven abroad ? — 

Go ask the fool of impious thought. 
That dares to say,—" There is no GodT 



MARY ANNE BROWN. 



PAST— PRESENT—FUTUKE. 

The time when I played with the king-cup flowers. 

Those golden gifts of summer hours ; 

The time when I danced o'er the purple heath. 

And scarcely felt the eai-th b'eneath, 

And, smiling, looked to the sky above, 

That spread o'er me in cloudless love ; 

When my step was as light as the roving wind, 

That ki;E!sed the flowers in my tresses twined ; 

When, my eyes undimmed by a dark tear shone, — 

That blessed time is gone, is gone ! 

The time when I loved to sit at noon, 
And hearken to the wood-bird's tune ; 
When the flowers and leaves upon each tree, 
Were more than flowers and leaves to me ; 
When my spirit in fancy floated along, 
And around my heart was a dream of song ; 
The time when I lay by the river's side. 
That had words for me in its murmuring tide ; 
Wbefi my life Hke the waves of the stream went on« 
Bright, pure, and sparkling, — ^is gone, is gone ! 



I 
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And the hours of darkness and days of gloom, 
That shadow and shut out joy, are come; 
And there's a mist on the laughing sea, 
And the flowers and leaves are nought to me ; 
And on my brow are furrows left, 
And my lip of ease and smile is reft ; 
And the time of gray hairs and trembling limbs. 
And the time when sorrow the bright eye dims, 
And the time when death seems nought to fear. 
So sad is life, — ^is here, is here ! 

But the time when the quiet grave shall be 

A haven, a resting-place for me ; 

When the strong ties of earth are wrenched, 

And the burning fever of life is quenched ; 

When the spirit shall leave its mortal mould, 

And face to face its God behold ; 

When around it joy and gladness shall flow, 

Purer than ever it felt below ; 

When heaven shall be for ever its home, — 

Oh ! this holiest time is still to come ! 



WILLIAM HOWITT. 



THE SABBATH. 

What spell has o'er the populous city pass'd ? 

The wonted current of its life is stay'd ; 
Its sports, its gainful schemes are earthward cast. 

As though their vileness were at once display'd ; 
The roar of trade has ceas'd, and on the air 
Come holy songs, and solemn sounds of prayer. 

Far spreads the charm : from every hamlet spire, 
A note of rest, and heavenward thought is peal'd ; 

By his calm hearth reclines the peasant sire ; 
The toil-worn steed basks in the breezy field. 

Within, without, through farm and cottage blest, 

'Tis one bright day of gladness and of rest. 
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Down from the mountain dwellings, whilst the dew 
Shines on the heath-beUs, and the fern is bending 

In the fresh breeze, in festive garbs I view 
Childhood, and age, and buoyant youth descending. 

God ! — who hast pil'd thy wonders round iheir home, 

*Tis in their love they to thy temple come. 

A stately ship speeds o'er the mighty main — 
Oh ! many a league from our own happy land ; 

Yet from its heart ascends the choral strain ; 
For there its little isolated band. 

Amid the ocean desert's awful roar, 

Praise Him whose love links shore to distant shore. 

O'er palmy woods, where summer radiance falls, 

In the glad islands of the Indian main. 
What thronging crowds the missionaiy calls, 

To raise to heaven the Christian's glorious strain ; 
Lo ! where, engirt by children of the sun, 
Stands the white man, and counts his victories Avon. 

In the fierce deserts of a distant zone, 

'Mid savage nations, terrible and stern, 
A lonely atom sever'd from his own, 

The traveller wends, death or renown to earn. 
Parch'd, fasting, wearied, verging to despair. 
He kneels, he prays — hope kindles in his prayer. 

O'er the wide world, blest day, thine influence flies. 

Rest o'er the sufferer spreads her balmy wings ; 
Love wakes, joy dawns, praise fills the listening skies ; 

The expanding heart from earth's enchantment springs ; 
Heaven, for one day, withdraws its ancient ban, 
Unbars its gates, and dwells once more with man, 
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ROBEKT NICOLL. 



DEATH.* 

The dew is on the summer's greenest grass, 
Through which the modest daisy hlushing peeps ; 

The gentle wind that like a ghost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on the corn-field keeps ; 

But I, who love them all, shall never be 

Again among the woods, or on the moorland lea ! 

The sun shines sweetly — sweeter may it shine ! — 
Blessed is the brightness of a summer day ; 

It cheers lone hearts ; and why should I repine, 
Although among green fields I cannot stray ! 

Woods ! I have grown, since last I heard you wave, 

Familiar with death, and neighbour to the grave ! 

These words have shaken mighty human souls — 
Like a sepulchre's echo drear they sound — 

E*en as the owls' wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old ruins round. 

Yet wherefore tremble ? Can the soul decay? 

Or that which thinks and feels in aught e'er fade away ? 

Are there not aspirations in each heart 
After a better, brighter world than this ? 

Longings for beings nobler in each part — 

Things more exalted — steeped in deeper bliss ? 

Who gave us these ? What are they ? Soul, in thee 

The bud is budding now for immortality ! 

Death comes to take me where I long to be ; 

One pang, and bright blooms the immortal flower; 
Death comes to lead me from mortality, 

To lands which know not one unhappy hour ; 
I have a hope, a faith — from sorrow here 
Tm led by death away — why should I start and fear ? 

•22us poem is supposed to "have "been iTcie \a»V, ox wrkOiti^\>cvft\^^^^ 
NiooU*a compositioiis. 
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If I have l<yved the forest and the field, 
Can I not lore them deeper, better there ? 

If all that power hath made, to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty — something fair — 

Freed from the grossness of mortality. 

May I not love them all, and better all exg^oy ? 

A change from woe to joy — from earth to heaven, 
Death gives me this — ^it leads me calmly where 

The souls that long ago from mine were riven 
May meet again ! death answers many a prayer. 

Bright day, shine on ! be glad : days brighter far 

Are stretched before my eyes than those of mortals are ! 



JANE TAYLOR. 

BosN, 1783; Died, 1824. 



TEACHING FROM THE STARS. 

Stars, that on your wondrous way 
Travel through the evening sky, 

Is there nothing you can say 
To such a little child as I ? 

TeU me, for I long to know. 
Who has made you sparkle so ? 

Yes, methinks I hear you say, 
" Child of mortal race attend ; 

While we run our wondrous way. 
Listen ; we would be your friend ; 

Teaching you that name divine, 

By whose mighty word we shine. 

"Child, as truly as we roll 

Through the dark and distant sky, 
You have an immortal soul, 

Bom to live when we shall (Sie. 
Suns and planets pass ttw«y *. 
Spirfta^^ newer caa decay. 
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" When some thousand years at most. 
All their little time have spent, 

One by one our sparkling host 
Shall foi'sake the iirmament. 

We shall from our glory fall ; 

You must live beyond us all. 

" Yes, and God, who bade us roll, 

God, who hung us in the sky. 

Stoops to watch an infant's soul 

With a condescending eye ; 
And esteems it dearer far. 
More in value than a star ! 

" Oh, then, while your breath is given, 
Let it rise in fervent prayer ; 
And beseech the God of heaven 

To receive your spirit there, 
Like a living star to blaze, 
Ever to your Saviour's praise." 



CAROLINE SOUTHEY.* 



I WEEP, BUT NOT REBELLIOUS TEARS. 

I WEEP, but not rebellious tears ; 

I mourn, but not in hopeless woe ; 
I droop, but not with doubtful fears ; 

For whom I've trusted, Him I know. 
" Lord ! I believe, assuage my grief, 
And help— oh, help mine unbelief I'* 

My days of youth and health arc o'er. 
My early friends are dead and gone ; 

And there are times it tries me sore 
To think I'm left on earth alone. 

But then faith whispers — "'Tis not so, 

He wiU not leave, nor let thee go." 

* Widow of the Ute Bo1l>ert Soatbey, 
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Blind leyes — ^fond heart — ^poor soul that sought 

Endoiing bliss in things of earth ! 
Eemembering but with transient thought, 

Thy heavenly home, thy second birOi : 
Till God in mercy broke at last 
The bonds that held thee down so fast. 

As link by link was rent away. 
My heart wept blood, so sharp the pain, 

But I have lived to count this day 
That temp*ral loss eternal gain; 

For all that once detained me here 

Now draws me to a holier sphere. 

A holier sphere, a happier place, 
Where I shall know as I am known, 

And see my Saviour face to face. 
And meet, rejoicing round his throne, 

The faithful few, made perfect there 

From earthly stain and mortal care. 



THE MABINER'S HYMN. 

liAUNCu thy bark, mariner ! Christian, God speed thee ! 
Let loose the rudder bands ! — good angels lead thee ! 
Set thy sails warily ; tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily ! Christian, steer home ! 

Look to the weather-bow, breakers are round thee ! 
Let fall the plummet now — shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the fore-sail there ! hold the helm fast ! 
So— let the vessel wear ! there swept the blast. 

What of the night, watchman ? What of the night ? 
" Cloudy — all quiet — ^no land yet — all's right." 
Be wakeful, be vigilant ! — danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth securest to th^e. 
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How ! gains the leak so fast? Clean out the hold — 
Hoist up thy merchandise — ^heave out thy gold ! 
There — ^let the ingots go ! — ^now the ship rights ; 
Hurrah! the harbour's near — ^lo, the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet at inlet or island; 
Straight for the beacon steer — straight for the high lan( 
Crowd all thy canvas on, cut through the foam — 
Christian ! cast anchor now — Heaven is thy home ! 



WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

CHARITY. 

Come, let us sound her praise abroad, 
Sweet charity, the child of God ! 
Hers, on whose kind maternal breast 
The shelter'd babes of misery rest ; 

Who, when she sees the sufferer bleed, — 
Reckless of name, or sect, or creed, — 
Comes with prompt hand, and look benign, 
To bathe his wounds in oil and wine ; 

Who in her robe the sinner hides, 
And soothes and pities, while she chides ; 
Who lends an ear to every cry, 
And asks no plea — but misery. 

Her tender mercies fireely fell, 

Like heaven's refreshing dews on all; 

Encircling in their wide embrace 

Her fnendsT— her foes — the human race. 

Nor bounded to the earth alone, 
Her love expands to worlds unknoi/m ; 
Wherever faith's rapt thought has soar'd. 
Or hope her upward flight explored. 
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Eb!e IfiCMse received their name or birCb, 
She dwelt in heaven, she smiled on earth : 
Of all celestial graces bless'd, 
The first — ^the last — ^the greatest — ^besl 

When faith and hope, frcnn earth set free, 
Are lost in boundless ecstacy. 
Eternal daughter of the skies, 
She mounts to heaven—and never dies ! 



THOMAS RAFFLES. 

THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

Blest hour ! when mortal man retirea 
To hold communion mth his Godi 

To send to heaven his warm desires, 
And listen to his sacred word. 

Blest hour ! when earthly cares resign 
Their empire o'er his anxious breast ; 

While all around, the calm divine 
Prochdma Hxe holy day of rest. 

Blest hour! when God himself draws nigh, 
WeU pleased his people's voice to hear ; 

To list the penitential sigh. 
And wipe away the mourner's tear. 

Blest hour ! — ^for then where he resorts, 
Foretastes of future bliss are given. 

And mortals find his earthly courts, 
The house of God, the gate of heaven. 

Hail ! peaceful hour, supremely blest 
Amid the hours of earthly care ! 

The hour that yields the spirit rest, 
That sacred hour — ^the hour of '^x^.'^et. 
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And when my hours of prayer are past, 
Oh ! may I leave these Sabbath days, 

To find eternity at last 
A never-ending hour of praise. 



JAMES CALLANAN. 



IF I LOSE THEE, I'M LOST. 

Shine on, thou bright beacon, 

Unclouded and free, 
Erom thy high place of calmness 

O'er life's troubled sea ; 
Its morning of promise, 

Its smooth waves are gone. 
And the billows roar wildly ; 

Then, bright one, shine on. 
The wings of the tempest 

May rush o'er the ray;. 
But tranquil thou smilest, 

Undimm'd by its sway; 
High, high o'er the 'worlds 

Where the storms are unknown. 
Thou dwellest all beauteous, 

All glorious, — alone. 
From the deep womb of darkness 

The lightning-flash leaps. 
O'er the bark of my fortunes 

Each mad billow sweeps ; 
From the port of her safety. 

By warring-winds driven, 
And no light o'er her course 

But yon lone one of Heaven. 
Yet fear not, thou frail one, 

The hour may be near, 
When our own sunny head-land 

Far off shall appear ; 
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When the voice of the storm 

Shall be silent and past, 
In some island of Heaven 

We may anchor at last. 
But, bark of eternity, 

Where art thou now ? 
The wild waters shriek 

O'er each plunge of thy prow ; 
On the world's dreary ocean 

Thus shatter'd and tost ; — 
Then, lone one, shine on, 

" If I lose Thee, I'm lost." 



THOMAS DALE. 



CONSOLATION. 

The loved, but not the lost, 
Oh, no ! they have not ceased to be, 
Nor live alone in memory ; 

'Tis we, who still are toss'd 
O'er life's wild sea, 'tis we who die : 
They only live, whose life is immortality. 

The loved, but not the lost, 
Why should our ceaseless tears be slied 
O'er the cold turf that wraps the dead, 

As if their names were cross'd 
From out the book of life ? Ah no ! 
•Tis we who scarcely live, that linger still below. 

The loved, but not the lost, 
In heaven's own panoply arrayed, 
They met the conflict undismayed ; 

They counted well the cost 
Of battle — now their crown is won ; 
Our sword is scarce unsheathed, our 'waxi^ct^ '^Mc'sXXi^^Mx 
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Have they not passed away 
From all that dims the tearful eye ; 
From all that wakes the ceaseless sigh : 

From all the pangs tiiat prey 
On the hereaved hearty and most 
When conscience dares not say, the loved, but not the lost f 

This is the woe of woes ! 
The one o'er-mastering agony ; 
To watch the sleep of those who die, 

And feel 'tis not repose : 
But they, who join the heavenly host. 
Why should we mourn for them, the loved, but not the lost? 

The spirit was but bom, 
The soul unfettered, when they fled 
From earth, the living, not the dead, 

Then wherefore should we mourn? 
We, the wave-driven, the tempest-toss*d, 
When shall we be with them,^he loved, but not the lost ? 



JEKEMY BENTHAM. 

Born, 1747; Dibd, 1838. 



REFLECTIONS ON EETIRING TO REST. 

It is good, when we lay on the pillow our head. 
And the silence of night all around us is spread. 
To reflect on the deeds we have done through the day, 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. 

A day — ^what a trifle ! — and yet the amount 
Of the days we have pass'd form an awful account : 
And the time may arrive when the world we would give, 
Were it ours, might we have but another to live. 

In whose service have we through the day been employed, 
And what are the pleasures we mostly enjoyed ? 
Our desires and our wishes, to what did they tend — 
TjO the world we are in, or ths world without end ? 
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Haih the sense of His presence encompassed us round, 
Without whom not a sparrow can fall to the ground ? 
Hftye our hearts tum'd to Him with devotion most true. 
Or been occupied only with things that we view f 

Have we often reflected how soon we must go 
To Ihe mansions of bliss, or the regions of woe ? 
Have we felt unto God a repentance sincere. 
And in faith to the Saviour of sinners drawn near ? 

Let us then with ourselves solemn conference hold, 
Ere sleep's silken fetters our senses enfold ; 
And forgiveness implore for the sins of the day, 
Nor allow them to pass unrepented away. 



MRSe DUNCAN. 



THE GREEN PASTURES.* 

I WAL^D in a field of fresh clover this mom. 
Where lambs play'd so merrily under the trees, 

Or rubbed their soft coats on a naked old thorn, 
Or nibbled the clover, or rested at ease. 

And under the hedge ran a clear water brook, 
To drink from, when thirsty, or weary with play ; 

And so gay did the daisies and buttercups look. 
That I thought little lambs must be hapj)y all day. 

And when I remember the beautiful psahn, 
That tells about Christ and his pastures so green ; 

I know he is willing to make me his lamb, 
And happier far than the lambs I have seen. 

* This and some other pieces, equally simple and beautiful, are taken 
fromadelightfallittle work, entitled " Sohool-room Lyrics," published 
in 1846, by Darton and GlaiiE, of London, 
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If I (irink of the waters, so peaceful and still, 
Tliat flow in his field, I for ever shall live ; 

If I love him, and seek his commands to fulfil, 
A place in his sheep-fold to me he will give. 

The lambs are at peace in the fields when they pis 
The long summer's day in contentment they spei 

But happier I, if in God*s holy way 

I tiy to walk always with Christ for my friend. 



THIS IS NOT YOUR REST. 

Is there not rest within our cottage dwelling? 

Is there not rest beneath its trellised shade ; 
Where viewless birds with wild glad notes are swell 

The echoes by the murmuring river made, 
That laves our garden foot; still shedding round 
A dewy freshness through the calm profound ? 

Is there not rest for one, whose best affection 
Is deeply shared by him on whom bestowed ; 

Whose smile has still the power to chase dejection 
From this our calm, our beautiful abode ? 

In strife and turmoil lies the world around : 

But here, ! surely here, may rest be found. 

How beautifully bright the sunbeam glancing, 
Casts rosy radiance through the apple bloom ; 

O'er the cool ripple on the waters dancing. 
Wakening each flowret to more rich perfume ! 

How soft the green of yonder velvet plain — 

An Eden of repose from care and pain. 

All is at rest — save one dear tone of gladness. 
Which ever and anon breaks on mine ear, 

One — wanting which, my home would be all sadncsr 
His blessed voice which makes that home so deai 

All else is hushed, save the thanksgiving poured 

Bj grateful hearts to their all-gracious Lord. 
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Yet even liere a breath may blight the roses : 
Dark hours may visit even this cloudless scene ; 

And all on which my glance in love reposes, 
May change, and pass as if it ne'er had been ! 

A still small voice, that may not be represt, 

Whispers, "Oh! child of earth, not Jiere thy I'est. 

"Here all thy best beloved may fade before thee; 

" Bfite sin and death may sully all thy bliss : 
" Here bright hours fleet, which time may ne'er restore 
thee: 
" Look up— there is a surer rest than this, 
" Only here Uve, on heavenly love relying, 
** And there thine earthly love shall live undying." 

From the Christian Keepsake. 



MORITZ ARNDT. 

BoBN, 1769. 



I AM THE WAY^ AND THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Amid life's wild commotion, 
♦ Where nought the heart can cheer, 
Who points beyond its ocean 

To Heaven's brighter sphere ? 
Our feeble footsteps guiding, 

When from the path we stray, 
Who leads to bliss abiding ? 

Chnst is our only Way. 

When doubts and fears distress us. 

And all around is gloom, 
And shame and fear oppress us, 

"Who can our souls illume ? 
Heaven's rays are round us gleaming, 

And making all things bright, 
The sun of Ttnith is beaming, 

In glory on our bight. 

VOL. I. 3 V 
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Who fills our heart with gladness 

That none can take away ? 
Who shows us 'midst our sadness, 

Tie distant realms of day ? 
'Mid fears of death assailing, 

Who stills the heart's wild* strife? 
*Ii& Christ ! our aid unfailing, 

The Way, the- Truth, the Life. 



HYMN. 

FROIC THE OEBUAN, 

Go and dig a grave for me — 
AU the ties of earth are riven ! 

Spent with toil I soon shall flee 
To the sweet repose of heaven ; 

Where the voices of the blest 

Summon me to perfect rest. 

Go, then, dig a grave for me. 
Now my earthly course is closing; 

Let my pilgrim's staff still be 
Near me in the grave reposing ; 

And then lay my weary head 

In that painless, dreamless bed. 

Why should I make longer stay 
In this shadowy vale of sorrow? 

Things that are our boast to-day 
Vanish from us on the morroW'— 

Like the sand before the wind, 

Leaving scarce a trace behind. 

Let me, then, in peace depart — 
Let me quit this world for ever ! 

Earthly pleasures leave a smart — 
Time all earthly ties must sever — 

And its charms are empty show, 

Yaiu deceit, which ends in woe. 



Then farewell, with all your light, 
Sun and- stars in< Bplendoor gl^HMHing, 

I must journejr fh)m your sight; 
To where distant orbs^ ane beaming 

Where your faint and feeble ray 

Merges in eternal day ! ■ 

You, who now in sorrow go, 

Farewell ! all my heart holds deanest'l 
Heavenly aid can sooth your woe, 

'Mid Ihe griefe that press thteneaocei^. 
Weep not for the semblance- vain, 
Nought on earth can long remain. 

Weep not that the hour is near 
A^^ien^I burst my earthly prison*^ 

That from error, shame,, and: four, 
Doubt and gloom, I shall have risen^— - 

That from henoe I taice my flight 

To the land of endless light. 

Weep not ! my Bedeemer lives 
Far above this world of sadness >; 

Faith still strength and comfort glves^ 
Hope inspires my soul with gladness : 

And the voice of love I hear — 

''Tremble not ! thy home is neavl 



»fi 



PAUL GERHAKD. 

BoBN, 1606 ; Died, 1676. > 
HYMK 

PKOM THE GEBMAir. 

I SING the praises of thy name^ 
O Lord, with voice and heart; 

Thy works on earth 1 will pcoclkim^ 
Ai2d in thy praise takapaxiU 
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Who is it that has raised on high 
The glorious vault of heaven ? 

Who, from the genial earth and sky. 
Soft dew and rain h9s given ? 

Who warms us *mid the wintry snows? 

Who guards us from the wind ? 
Who helps us, every fruit that grows 

In its due time to find ? 

Who can the hreath of life sustain ? 

And who, with mighty hand, 
Makes Peace to hold its blessed reign 

Over our native land ? 

Lordr from thy hand all blessings flow ; 

All, all must come from Thee ; 
Thou keepest us on earth b^low 

From harm and danger free. 

Thou know'st each secret doubt and fear 
Which prompts the Christian's sigh ; 

And thou wilt mark each silent tear, 
Though hid from human eye. 

The void of life thou dost supply 
With thoughts and hopes of heaven ;. 

When Death shall close the mortal eye. 
New life by Thee is given. 

Why should we then each night and day 

Our faithless tears let fall, 
cast thy load of care away 

On him who cares for all. 

Leave all things to His blessed will. 
And let thy murmurs cease ; 

So shalt thou tread — a pilgrim still — 
Thy way ia periect "pea^e. 
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CHRISTIAN AND t^KEDERICK STOLBERG. 



THANKSGIVING SONG. 

FBOM THE OEBMAK. 

To God, who life and spirit gave, 

Let all give praises due, 
And from the cradle to the grave 

Their thankflil songs renew. 
For joy he gave our vital breath, 

And all we love below. 
With promises that, after death, 

More pleasures we shall know. 

like happy children let us spend 

Our day9 in constant cheer : — 
For us our father and our Mend 

Has spread an Eden here. 
His breath gives warmth to summer days ; 

His billows cool the air ; 
In heaven bears witness of his ways, 

The rainbow bright and fair. 

And meadows, mountains, fields, and woods. 

Display his goodness round : 
And all the shores of mighty floods 

With his great name resound. 
To him the nightingale, at dark, 

Sings gladly ; — let us join, 
And raise, in concert with the lark, 

A melody divine. 

Our fields of late were hard and white-^ 

Earth's breast there seemed no glow in ; 
But God looks down in warmth and light — 

Ice melts, and com is growing : 
From hives the honey tricles out ; 

Lambs leap by flowing rills ; 
In all the vineyards round about. 

The grape with juices fills. 
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JErom labouring Jirows down trickle drops. 

In vineyard and in field ; 
We toil, and trust that autumn's crops 
^ Shall anlple riches yield. 
Without a fear we strew the seed, 

And yield the birds their due ; 
Help > every soul that suffers need, 

And bid him gladden too. 



In love for us the Lord of all 
Has made i!he earth so fair ; 

For us he decks the earthly ball 
Withprecious fruits and rare. 

TherefoFe, let us be ^vwrs all, 
' Difiuse 'tts -we xeceive, 

Be like the Lord, the bountifal, 
And Hke our ftitJasr lire. 



But he wbo but liis bfflrvest takes 

And scorns the blooming hours, 
Toirgets that God's good sunsbine wakes 

A thousand lovely flowers. 
The blue weeds scattered o'er the lea, 

God's band bath planted there ; 
The reaper's dance he loves to see. 

When joy dispels their care. 



And friendship from the Lord descends ; 

He gives the glowing heart ; 
He loves the sight when faithful Mends 

Their joys amd sorrows part. 
He smiles When wedded love is blest 

With true paternal bliss ; 
And when -the infant ut 4he breast 

Receives the mother'^ kiss. 
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With joy he sees our children fair 

like flowers around us growing, 
The father's brow released from care 

With secret bliss is glowing ; 
Or when the youtlh, with studious lore 

Enriehes well Ms mind, 
Or the poet's wings would upward sosctp 

And leare ^tie earth behind. 



As mothers ahorw their little ones 

The thousand blooms of spring, 
God shows us all his stars and gnxis 

In heaven's ^expanded rizigi 
We Tiew the wonders of his hand 

From this low, earthly ball. 
And know ihat our dear fatherland 

Lies tebegroind them all. 



Care, on our life's swift-flowing stream. 

Floats like a foamy wreath; 
Our days are but a morning dream, 

A slumber short is death. 
We sink, contented, in the dust— 

The Lord wall keep us all — 
We give the worms their due, and trust 

That God for us will* call. 



Then let us all together raise. 

Long as we here remain, 
A song of praise, and children's lays 

Shall mingle in the strain. 
And when to know our children pray 

The name of Him above, 
O clasp them to your hearts and say. 

Our Father's name is love. 
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THE DAYS OF CREATION. 

FBOM THE OEBMAN OF KKUMMACHEB. 

All dead and silent was the earth, 

In deepest night it lay, 
The Eternal spoke Creation's word, 
And called to being. Day. 

Chor. It streamed from on high, 
All reddening and bright. 
And angels* songs welcom'd 
The new-bom light. 

God spake : the murmuring waters fled, 

They left their deep repose, 
Wide over-ak-ching heaven's blue vault 
The firmament 9>rose. 

Chor, Now sparkles above 
Heaven's glorious blue. 
It sends to the earth 
The light and the dew. 

God spake : he bade the waves divide; 

The earth uproars her head; 
From hill, from rock, the gushing streams 
In bubbling torrents spread. 
Chor. The earth rested quiet^ 
And, poised in the air. 
In heaven's blue bosom 
Lay nak^d and bare. 

God spake : the hills and plains put on 

Their robe of freshest green ; 
Dark forests in the valleys wave. 
And budding trees are seen. 
Chor. The word of his breath 

.Clothes the forest with leaves^ 
The high gift of beauty 
The spring-tide receives. • 
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God spake : and on the new-dress*d ^9iih 

Soft smiled the glowing Sun, 
Then fiill of joy he sprung aloft, 
His heavenly course to run. 
Chor, Loud shouted the stars 
As they shone in the sky, 
The moon with mild aspect 
Ascended on high. 

God spake : the waters teem with life, 

The tenants of the floods, 
The many-colour'd winged birds 
Dart quickly thro* the woods. 
CJior. High rushes the eagle 
On fiery wings. 
Low hid in the valley 
The nightingale sings. 

God spake : the lion, steer, and horse 

Spring from the moistened clay ; 
"While round the breast of mother eai*th 
Bees hum, and lambkins play. 

Chor, They give life to the mountain, 
They swarm on the plain, 
But their eyes fix'd on earth 
Must for ever remain. 

God spake : he look*d on earth and heaven 

With mild and gracious eye : 
In his own image man he made, 
And gave him dignity. 

Chor. He springs from the dust. 
The Lord of the earth. 
The chorus of heaven 
Exult at his birth. 

And now Creation's work was ended, 

Man raised his head, he spoke : 
The day of rest by God ordained. 

The Sabbath morning broke. P wnxj Mo^awRA* 
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SCHMOLEK.. 



BTEATE INWARD. 

Heavet^waicd our path etill goes, 
SojoumerB on earth we wander 

*Till we reach our blest repose 
In the Land of lE^mise yonder : 

Here we stay », pilgrim-band, 

There must be oux fatherland ! 

Heavenward, my soul, arise. 
For thou art a heavenly being ; 

Thou shouldirt Beek no earthly prize 
When from this world thou art fleeing ; 

Hearts with heavenly wisdom blest, 

Can in Heaven alone find rest. 

Heavenward I Death's mighty liand 
Guides me there to joy and gladness—* 

There, within that blessed land, 
Victor over j)ain and sadness — 

Christ himself has gone before — 

Can I dread an unknown shore ! 

Heavenward ! oh, heavenward ! — 

iaJoBve shaU be my lot and treasure- 
Let me strive my heari to guard 

From each vwi and worldly pleasure : 
Heavenward my thoughts must tend, 
Till in Heawen my cares shall end. 



BUEIAL HYMN, 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Thou true and faithful one. 
Farewell ! in peace depart 
To Him who by his pow*r alone 

Has quench'd Death's fiery dart. 
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To thy Redeemer's arms, 
Opened in lo\p to thee, 
Go ! safe removed from life's alarms, 
^od*s ftuje thou soon shalt see. 

Softly thou'st sunk to sleep 
From trials rude and sore ; 
Now the good Shepherd, with his eheep^ 
Shall guard ihee evermore. 
Thou, who in God's own fieu) 
In liumble faith liest sown, 
Shalt one day rise to light revealed 
In glory not thine own. 

Thine earflily course is run — 
Thou art gone hence in joy; 
Thy long day's work at leng^ is done — 
Thy recompense is nigh. 
In tears we saw thee sow. 
But e'en while yet 'twas day. 
Thou reap'st that grace which now we know 
Has wiped them all away. 

No ear has ever heard, 
No human eye can see, 
The bliss thy Father has prepared 
In priceless store for thee ; 
For truth, in sunlike blaze. 
Shall burst upon thy sight, 
And God shall lead thine eager gaze 
To worlds of endless light ! 
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THE ALPINE HORN. 

FAOM THE O^BMAN. 
t 

Dream-peopling shades tlie valleys fill, 

• The peaceful shades of even ; 
The mountain summits, sunlit still, 

Look proudly into heav'n; 
On Echo's thousand voices borne, 
Hark, Herdsmen ! to the Alpine horn ! 
Up the cliff and down the dell. 
Hear the holy summons swell, 

" Praise God, the Lord !" 

Ye rocks and everlasting mountains ; 
Ye pure and ever-murmuring fountains ; 
Ye roe-bucks starting with a bound. 
Then side-long gazing at the sound ; 
Ye torrents ! clap your hands and sally 
With loud songs into the valley ; 
Pines, that look down o*er the steep. 
Winds that wake, and winds that sleep ; 
While the sunbeams wax more dim. 
Wed your voices to the hymn, 

" Praise God, the Lord !'* 

Now solemn stillness reigns around, 

A stillness spiiits feel ; 
With deep devotion bosoms bound, 

Th' uncover'd herdsmen kneel ! 
From lips that scarcely seem to part. 
Ascends the worship of the heart ; 

From each cottage threshold there. 

Rises the incense sweet of prayV, 

To God, the Lord ! 

•* We bow the head— we bend the knee, 
Ruler of earth and heaven, to Thee ! 
Still thy guardian wing expand 
O'er our households — o'er our land : 
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God of truth and liberty ! 
Keep our vales and mountains free : 
In tlds sweetest spot of earth, 
Peaee be seated on each hearth ; 
Thine we would be — thine we are — 
Keep us with a fiither^s care, 

God, the Lord !" 

Oh! home-steads dear of pastoral joy, 

Thrice peaceful may your children lie, 

Till by mom's pearly feet are trod 

The everlasting hills of God ; 

Till th* eye of heaven looks bright on earth. 

And honey-bees raise hum of mirth, 

And streams bring music from their spring, 

And, touched with joy, each living thing, 

Owns the dominion of the skies. 

And pi*ayer and praise again arise — 

TiU then, " Good night !" 

Penny Magazine. 



« BLESSED ARE THEY THAT HAVE NOT SEEN, AND 

YET HAVE BELIEVED." 

^JOHN, xx> 29. 
FBOM THE 6EBMAN. 

We saw thee not, when Thou didst tread. 
O Saviour, this our sinful earth ; 
Nor heard thy voice restore the dead. 
And waken them to second birth ; 
Yet we believe that Thou didst come. 
And quit for us thy glorious home. 

We were not with the faithful few, 
Who stood thy bitter cross around ; 
Nor heard thy prayer for those who slew. 
Nor felt that earthquake rock the ground. 
We saw no spear-wound pierce thy side. 
But we believe that Thou Kott died. 
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No angel's message met our e<ir, 
On that £rst glorious Easter day ; 
" The Lord is risen. He is not here; 
*' Come see the place where Jesus lay," 
But we believe, that Thou didat quell 
The banded powers of death and helL 

We saw Thee not return on high ; 

And now, our longing, sight to bless. 

No ray of glory from the sky 

Shines down upon our wilderness ; 

But we believe, that Thou art there, 

And seek Thee, Lord, in praise and prayer. 

Anonymous^ 



HENEY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 



HYMN OF THE MOBAVLiN NUNS, AT THE CONSE- 
CEATION OF PULASKI'S BANNER. 

AMERICAN POETRT. 

When the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which with prayer 

Had been consecrated there. 
And the nuns* sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle. 

Take thy banner ! — ^may it wave 
Proudly o*er the good and brave, 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the Sabbath of oor vale,— • 
When the clarion's music thrills 
To the hearts of tiiese lone hills,— 
When the spear in oonflict shakes, 
And the stroag laace shivieiing fareftka 



JBXiOWBBS. I8d, 

Tadie ihj burner ! — and beneaili 
The war-elond's encircling wreath, 
Guaord itr— t^ our homes are free- 
Guard it — God will prosper thee I 
In the dark and trying hour, 
' In the bcaaking forth of power, 
in the rash of steeds and men, 
His right hand will shield thee ^dien. 

Take thy banner ! — But when night 

Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the yanquished warrior bow. 

Spare him ! By our holy vow, 

3y our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him — he our love buath shared ! 

Spate him — as thou wouldst be spared ! 

Take thy banner ! — and if e'er 

Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier. 

And the muffled drum should beat 

To the tread of mournful feet. 

Then this crimson flag shall be. 

Martial cloak and shroud for thee ! 
And the warrior took that banner proud. 
And it was his martial cloal^ and shroud. 



FLOWERS. 



AMERICAN POETRT. 

Spake full well, in language quaint and olden. 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth's firmament do shine. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our histoiy. 

As astrologers and seers of eld ; 
Yet not so wrapped about with awful mystery. 

Like the burning stars which they beheld^ 
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Wondrous truth^ and manifold ks wondrous^ 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 

Blight and glorious is that revelation 
Written all over this great world of ours ; 

Making evident our own creation, • 
In these stars of earth — these golden flowers. 

And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing. 
Sees, alike in stars aod flowers, a part 

Of the self-same, universal being. 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 

Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining ; 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 
Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining 

Buds that open only to decay ! 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light ; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night ! 

These in flowers and men are more than secmin 
Workings are they of the self-same powers. 

Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth i^ himself, and in the flowers. 

Everywhere about us are they glowing. 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is bom : 

Others, tlieir blue eyes with tears o'ei-flowing, 
Stand Uke Buth amid the golden coni ; 

Not alone in Springes armorial bearing. 
And in Summer's green-emblazoned field, 

But in arms of brave old Autumn's wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield : 
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Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
TVhere the slaves of Nature stoop to drink; 

Not alone in her vast dome of glory. 
Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 

But on old cathedrals, high and hoary, 
On the tomb of heroes, carved in stone ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant. 
In ancestral houses, whose crumbling towers. 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons. 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings» 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to himian things. 

And with child-like, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection. 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 



WILLIAM O. PEABODY. 

HYMN OF NATURE. 

AMERICAN POSTBT. 

God of the earth's extended plains ! 

The dark green fields contented lie ; 
The mountains rise like holy towers, 

Where man might commune with the sky; 
The tall cliff challenges the storm 

That lours upon the vale below. 
Where shaded fountains send their streams 

With joyous music in their ftow. 
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God of the dark and heavy deep ! 

The waves lie sleeping on the sands. 
Till the fieroe trumpet x>f the storm 

Hath summoned up their thundexinghBiids ; 
Then the white sails are dashed like foam. 

Or huny, tremhling; o'>er the seas, 
Till, calmed by thee, l&e smking gale 

Serenely breathes, D^Murt in pease. __ 



Ood of the forest's solemn -shade ! 

The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 

lifts iqp admiring eyes to thee ; 
But more majestic far they stand, 

When, side by sid^ their ranks they £arm» 
To weave on high their plumes of green. 

And fight their battles with the storm. 



God of the light and viewless air ! 

Where summer breezes sweetly "flow. 
Or, gathermg in their ficngry might, 

The fierce and wintry tempests blow ; 
All — from the evening's plaintive sigh, 

That hardly lifts the drooping flower. 
To the wild whirlwind's midnight cry — 

Breathe forth the language of thy power. 



God of the fair and open sky ! 

How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome of heavenly blue, 

Suspended on the rainbow's rings 1 
Each brilliant star that sparkles through. 

Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening's purple radiance, gives 

The beauty of its praise to thee. 
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God tsf&e rolling orbs above ! 

Thy name id written clearly bright 
In tixe ivann day's tmivarying blaze, 

Or evening's golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at thy burning throna. 

Ood of tJie world! tiiehour must come, 

And nature's eeH to dust return ; 
Her tjnnnb'EBg altars must decay, 

Her incense fires sliall cease to bum ; 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 

Have made man's warmest praises flow; 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 

The beauty of the world below. 



THE AUTUMN EVENING. 

AM&BI04N POBTKT. 

JBehold the western evening light ! 

It melts in deepening gloom ; 
So calmly Christians sink away. 

Descending to the tomb. 

The winds breathe low ; the withering leaf 
-Soaroe whispers from the tree ; 

fio gently fiows the parting breath. 
When good men cease to be. 

How beaiLtifalon all the hills 

mkke crimson light is shed ! 
'Tis like the place the Christian gives 

To mourners round his bed. 



\ 
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How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The Sunset beam is cast ! 

Tis like the place memory left behind 
When loved ones breathe their last. 

And now, above the dews of night, 
The yellow star appears ; 

So faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

But soon the morning's happier light 

Its glory shall restore, 
And eyelids that are sealed in death 

Shall wake to close no more. 



LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 

BoKN, 1806 ; Died, 1823. 



FEATS OF DEATH. 

AMERICAN POETBT. 

I HAVE pajssed o'er the earth in the darkness of night, 
I have walked the wild winds in the morning's broad light; 
I have paused o'er the bower where the infant lay sleeping, 
And I've left the fond mother in sorrow and weeping. 

My pinion was spread, and the cold dew of night, 
Which withers and moulders the flowers in its light, 
Fell silently o'er the wann cheek in its glow, ' 
And I left it there blighted, and wasted, and low; 
I culled the fair bud, as it danced in its mirth. 
And I left it to moulder and fade on the earth. 

I paused o'er the valley, the glad sounds of joy 
Rose soft through the miL't, and ascended on high; 
The fairest were there, and I paused in my flight, 
And the -deep cry of wailing broke wildly that night. 

I stay not to gather the lone one to earth, 
I spare not the young in their gay dance of mirth, 
But I sweep them all on to their home in the grave^ 
J stop not to pity — I stay not to save. 



COHBOLATION8 OF BEUGION TO TH£ FOOB. ISO- 
JAMES GATES PEKCIVAL. 



CONSOLATIONS OF KEUGION TO THE POOR. 

AMXBICAK PORTBT. 

Thebe is a mourner, and her heart is broken ; 
She is a widow ; she is old and poor ; , 
Her only hope is in that saered token 
Of peaceful happiness when life is o'er ; 
She asks nor wealth nor pleasure, begs no more 
Than heayen*s delightful volume, and the sight 
Of her Kedeemer. Sceptics, would you pour 
Your blasting yials on her head, and blight 
Sharon's sweet rose, that blooms and charms her being's 
night. 

She lives in her afiTections ; for the grave 
Has closed upon- her husband, children ; all 
Her hopes are with the arm she trusts will save 
Her treasured jewels ; though her views are small^ 
Though she has never mounted high to fall 
And writhe in her debasement, yet the spring 
Of her meek, tender feelings, cannot pall 
Her unperverted palate, but will bi-ing 
A joy without regret, a bliss that has no sting. 



Even as a fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the pathless valley, flowing o'er 
With silent waters, kissing, as they lave. 
The pebbles with light rippling, and the shore 
Of matted grass and flowers, — so softly pour 
The breathings of her bosom, when she prays, 
Low-bowed, before her Maker ; then no more 
She.muses on the griefs of former days ; 
Her full heart melts, and theu flows in heaven's dissolving 
rays. 



in 
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And faith can see a new world, and tlie eyes 

Of saints look pity on her : Death will come — 

A few short moments ov6r, and the prize 

Of peace eternal waits her» and tiiie tomB- 

Becomes her fondest pillow ; all its gloom ' '} 

Is scattered. What a meeting there will he 

To her and all she loved here ! smd the bloom 

Of new life from those cheeks shall never flee : 

Theirs is the health which lasts throughialL eternity: 



VICTOR HUGO. 



PRAYERS FOR ALL MEN. 

FKOU THE FRENCH. 
I. 

My daughter, go and pray ! See, niight ia come: 
One golden planet pierces throngh liie gloom ; 

Trembles the misty outline of the hill. 
Listen I the distant wheels in darkness glide — 
All else is hushed ; the tree by the roadside 

Shakes in the wind its dust-strewn branches stilL 

Day is for evil, weariness, and pain. 

Let us to prayer ! calm night is come again : 

The wind among the ruined towers so bare 
Sighs mournfully : the herds, the flocks, the streams, 
All sufier, all complain ; worn nature seems 

Lon^g for peace, for slumber, and for pwr^er: 

It is the hour when babes witiii angel? speak. 
While we are rushing to our pleasures weak* 

And sinful, all young childreu, with bent knees. 
Eyes raised to heaven, and small hands folded &ir, 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer 

On our behalf, to Him who all things sees. . 



FRATEBS FOR ALL HENl JBi 

I t&en they sleep, Oh, peaceful cradle-sleep ! 
childhood's hallowed prayer ! religion d«6p 
»f love, not fear, in happiness expreseed ! 
the young bird, when done its twilight lay • 
praise, folds peaceAiIly, at shut of day; 
ts head beneath its wing, and sinks; to* rest. 



u. 



Pkat thou for all who living tread 

Upon this earth of graves ; 
For all whose weary pathways lead 

Among the winds and waves ; 
For him who madly takes delight 
In pomp of silken mantle bright, 

Or swiftness of a horse ; 
For those who, labouring, suffer still ; 
Coming or going— doing ill?— 

Or on their hei^vehward course. 

Pray thou for him who nightly sins. 

Until the day dawns bright — 
Who at eve's hour of prayer begins. 

His dance and banquet light ; 

Whose impious orgies wildly ring, 
Whilst pious hearts are offering 

Their prayers at twilight dim ; 
And who, those vespers all forgot. 
Pursues his sin, and thinketh not 

God also heareth hinu 

Child ! pray for all the poor beside; 

The prisoner in his cell, 
And those who in the city wide 

With crime and misery dwell; 
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For the wise sage who thinks and dreams ; 
For him who impiously blasphemes ' '^ '^ 

Religion's holy law. 
Pray thou — ^for prayer is infinite — 
Thy faith may give the scomer light, 

Thy prayer forgiveness draw. 

Chambers* s Journal. 



THE BEACON.* 

The scene was more beautiful far, to my eye, 
Than if day in its pride had array'd it ; 

The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure-arch'd sky 
Look'd pure as the Spirit that made it. 

The murmur arose, as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy waves' playful motion ; 

From the dim distant i^le till the beacon-fire blazed. 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 

No longer the joy of the sailor-boy's breast. 

Was heard in his wildly breath'd numbers ; 
The sea-bkd had flown to her wave-girded nest. 

The fisherman sunk to his slumbers. 

I sigh'd as I look'd from the hills' gentle slope ; 

All hush'd was the billows* commotion ; 
And I thought that the beacon look'd lovely as hope. 

That star of life's tremulous ocean. 

The time is long past, and the scene is afBur,^ 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow. 

Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow. -, 

* These beautiful verses were published many years ago : they were 
attributed to the pen of Thomas Moore, and sereral other eminent poets; 
but the real author is not known. * 



rf^S.. 
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In life's closing hour, when the'trembling aoul flies, 
And death stills the soul's last emotion, 

then may the seraph of mercy arise, 
like a star on eternity's ocean. 

Anmyf}iou8. 



PRAYER. 

Go when the morning shineth, 

Go when the noon is bright, 
Go when the day declineth, 

Go in the hush of night. 
Go with pure mind and feeling. 

Fling earthly thoughts away. 
And in thy chamber kneeling. 

Do thou in secret pray. 

Bemember all who love thee, 

All who are loved by thee ; 
Fray too for those who hate thee. 

If any such there be. 
Then for thyself in meekness 

A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition. 

Thy great Redeemer's name) 



Or if 'tis e'er denied thee 

In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o'er thee, 

When friends are round thy way ; 
Even then the silent breathing 

Of thy spirit raised above, 
VTill reach His throne of gloiy. 

Who is mercy, truth, and love I 



ww^j^ 
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Oh, not a joy or blessing 

•With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us 

To pour our souls in prayer ! 
Whene'er thou pin'st in sadness, 

Before his footstool fall. 
And remember in thy gladness, 

His grace who gives thee all. 

Anonymous. 



THE EVENING HOUE.* 

Sweet evening hour ! Sweet evening hour ! 
That calms the air and shuts the flower, 
That brings the wild bee to its nest. 
The infant to its mo'ther's breast- 
Sweet hour ! that bids the labourer cease, 
That gives the weary team release, 
And leads them home, and crowns them. there 
With rest and shelter, food and care. 

O season of soft sounds and hues. 
Of twilight walks among the dews, 
Of feelings calm and converse sweet. 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat ! 

Yes, lovely hour ! thou art the time 
When feelings flow and wishes climb, 
When timid souls begin to dare. 
And God receives, and answers prayer. 



* This and the five following pieces are selected fromiSie ** Gems of 
Sacred Poetry"— a work containing many of the finest effdaions of the 
eoBseorated muse. Reference ia made to the merits of this -niaM^ 
•oHeotion in the introductory o\)Berj»\a«»toiaafi^T«««nX.^<fl3BaMU '• 



la A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAF. 1 W 

Then, trembliiigi through the dewy skies, 
liOok out the stars, like thoughtful eyes 
Of angels, x:alm reclining there, 
And gazing on the world of care. 

Sweet hour ! for heavenly musing made, 
When Isaac walked and Daniel prayed. 
When Abram's offering God did own, 
And Jesus loved to be alone. 



THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAF. 

Thebe is a tongue in every leaf, 

A voice in every rill — 
. A voice that speaketh everywhere, 
In flood and fire, through earth and air! 

A tongue. that's never still ! 

'Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 

• Through every thing we see, 
That with our spirits communeth 
Of things mysterious — ^life and death, 
Time and eternity ! 

I see him in the blazing sun. 

And in the thunder-cloud ; 
I hear him in the mighty roar 
That rusheth through the forests hoar 

When winds are raging loud. 

I feel him in the silent dews. 

By gi'ateful earth betrayed ; 
I feel him in the gentle showers, 
The soft south wind, the breath of flowers, 
The sunshine and the shade. 

I see him, hear him, everywhere. 

In all things — darkness, light. 
Silence, and sound ; but, most of all. 
When slumber s dusky curtains fall, 
I' the silent hour of night. 
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THE BODY AND THE SOUL. 

What is this body? fragile, frail, 
As vegetation's tenderest leaf; — 

Transient as April's fitful gale. 
And as the flashing meteor brief. 

What is this soul ? eternal mind, 
Unlimited as thought's vast range, 

By grovelling matter unconfined ; 
The same, while states and empires change. 

When long this miserable frame 
' Has vanished from life's busy scene. 
This earth shall roll, that sun shall flame. 
As though this dust had n^ver been. 

When suns have waned, aQd worlds sublime 

Their final revolutions told, 
'This soul shall triumph over time. 

As though such orbs had never rolled. 



•THE SAILOK'S EVENING PRAYEE. 

LoNo the sun hath gone to rest, 
Dimmed is now the deepening west ; 
And the sky hath lost the hue 
That the rich clouds o'er it threw : 
Lonely on the pale blue sky 
Gleam faint streaks of crimson dye, 
Gloriously the evening star 
Looks upon us from afar : 
Aid us o'er the changeful deep, 

God of power ; 
Bless the sailor's ocean sleep. 

At midnight's hour. 

On the stilly twilight air 
We would breathe our solemn prayer,— 
" Bless the dear ones of our home. 
Guide us through, tlie -vinid \fVf e.?! io^oa. 
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To the light of those dear eyes, 
Where our heart's best treasure lies, 
To the love in one fond breast, 
That unchanging home of rest ! 
Hear her, when at even-tide 

She kneels to pray, 
That God would bless, defend, and guide 

Those far awayl" 

Now the moon hath touched the sea, 

And the waves, all tremblingly. 

Throw towards heaven tlieir silvery spray,. 

Happy in the gladdening ray : 

Thus, Eedeemer, let thy love 

Shine upon us from above ; 

Touched by thee, our hearts will rise. 

Grateful towards the glowing skies ; 

Guard us, shield us, Mighty Lord, 

Thou dost not sleep ; 
Still the tempest with thy word, — 

Rule the deep ! 



WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT ? 

Say, watchman, what of the night? 

Do the dews of the morning fall? 
Have the orient skies a border of light. 

Like the fringe of a funeral pall ? 

" The night is fast waning on high. 
And soon shall the darkness flee, 
And the morn shall spread o'er the blushing sky. 
And bright shall its glories be." 

But, watchman, what of the night. 

When sorrow and pain are mine, 
And the pleasures of life, so sweet and bright. 

No longer around me shine ? 



ij. 
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" That night of sorrow thy soul 
May surely prepare to meet, 
But away shall the clouds of thy heaviness roll, 
And the morning of joy be sweet." 

But, watchman, what of that night. 

When the arrow of death is sped, 
And the grave, which no glimmering star can light, 

Shall be my sleeping bed ? 

"^That night is near — and the cheerless tomb 
Shall keep thy body in store, 
Till the mom of eternity rise on the gloom, 
And night shall be no more ! " 



HYMN FOE SATUEDAY EVENING. 

Another week has pass'd away, 
Another Sabbath now draws near ; 

\Lord, with thy blessing crOwn the day, 
Which all thy children hold so dear ! 

Delivered from its weekly load, 
How light the happy spirit springs. 

And soars to thy divine abode. 
With peace and freedom on its wings. 

Now 'tis our privilege to find 
A short release from all our care ; 

To leave the world's pursuits behind. 
And breathe a more celestial air. 

O Lord, those earthly thoughts destroy, 
Which cling too fondly to our breast ; 

Through grace prepare us to enjoy 
The coming hours of hallowed rest. 

And when thy word shall set us free 
From every burden that we bear. 

Oh ! may we rise to rest with thee. 
And hail a brighter Sabbath there. 



DIDACTIC AND M08AL. 



a nuonB for aasienlii? the first dlviHion of tbeee aeleotlons to pofltt) 

■ d»TLJtiojial chftTBcter, have beeu enplaluGd in the introduDtorr ob^ 
mliona. He nstartl tranBition from this form of poetioal oQmpo. 
Ion it to thUof Didnctio, which derivcB its cBme from i Oreekirotd, 
rnKjing to te«olu l>r.HuoHBLiiB,inhis"LBOtarHBOoBhBtotiosii4 
dlM-Letties." a nork nith vhioh every teacher should nuke hlouelr 
tuinled, hue obserred, " that the nllimitts end of all poetry, indeed aC 
nroomiTasitioi], ehoutd b«, lo piodace some oseful impnnian on Ihb 
Ad. Thia ia moat oommonly made in poetry by indirect methods, &« 

fkble, hy naiT&tiTe, by representation of oluraotera; bnt dldaoUa 
j(ry openly profesBea Its intentian of oonTojing knowledge and in- 
MieD. It dlfFers therefore in Uie form only, not in the aeope and 
sMinoe, from a moral or criOoal tiefttiae in prose." Dr. Nithie 
ai mmoriis, in his esaaya entiOed " Literary Houia," "that to eon- 
rijutmetlon in the garb of pieaanre, ie the aim of the didactio poet; 
1 Uie more ragged and Intract^ia the theme, the greater BklS and 
dnatre required in emoothing its aaperitiea, and in deoontiiigitirlUi 
nn of the ohoiooat hue and odonr. A dlffloolty remoyed atlbrda Db 
itl deligbt; and in didactic poetry those bards lisTO ancceeded best 
JhareohOBenSBabjcctneiUierloo elevated on the one liand, nor too 
in and deapioable on tie other." A nnmerona oiaaa of Biitlnga ia 
hided under the apeciea of poetry to which the qtpellation ofdidaclla 
iinally applied. The aacred books of the Old and New leatamsat 
uglify all the principal forms of poetleal oompoaition. Ilr. Bi^K 

shown this very dearly in his Interesting leotnrea to which wa h»Te 
irred. He pointa oot, Sic aiample, the book of ProTarbs and the boot 
Soclesiaatea, aa exhibiting some of the most striking Bpeeimeni ot 
Btlo poetry. In ita oomposition considerable veriet; ie allowaUa, 
^ in t^e style and the measure, llie poet, however, mnst ahnya 
ear in the character of a teaoher and a moialist. BometimeB be eou- 

■ hia iDStntction through the medium of a philosophical treatiM, 
inases a particular branch of eeience, or lays down a system of mora! 
duct. On other oocBSione he aeekn to promote the impiorement of 
letyby denonnoing Tioe, ot riiionling the prevalent follies of the day; 
le attempts to enlighten and reform by a seriea of olisetTationa OD 
nan life and character. The didaetio poeLry of onr Clasaioal and 
[lish antUora, foraishea many striking examples of the varlons form! 
'hich this deaoripUon of poetical writing consists. Among the aneieol 
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poets, who have excelled in the highest department of it, may be enxm^^ 
rated the names of Akatus, who discussed in Greek the phenomena of 
the heavens ; of Lucretius in his six books, " De Rerum Xatiiiia,'* 
Virgil in his " Georgios," and Hoeace in his " Art of Poetry." Of ^B^sh 
anthors the most distinguished in didactic composition are IfiLTOar. in 
some of his splendid episodes ; Pope in his Satires and Ethical Epistles ; 
Young in the most solemn and impressive portions of his "Ki^it 
Thoughts;" Akenside in his "Pleasures of Imagination;" DTEKixi^e 
argumentative parts of his poem entitled " The Fleece ;" ARMSTBOKG.iii 
his "Art of Preserving Health;" and Dr. Darwin in his philoso^^pal 
work of the " Botanic Garden," of which the design is original, w^ t^ 
versification the most brilliant in our language. Several of our evuncutit 
satirists, both in ancient and modem times, may be classed fuatpng 
didactic poets, the avowed object of their compositions being, to. iiUftqk 
vice, folly, and eccentricity with the light and brilliant weapons of wit 
■and lidicule. 

The works of Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, Drtden, Pope, "yocNC, 
Butler, and Swift, aflFord excellent specimens of satirical poetry, liie. 
most popular of our modem votaries of the muse have been equally 
«accessful in the various kinds of didactic poetry. It is only neceasttry to 
refer to Wordsworth's " Excursion ;" Rogers* " Pleasures of Memoiy4" 
Campbell's "Pleasures of Hope;" and to many passages in C&abjB£*s 
gi-aphic and pathetic compositions. Didactic poetry has been divided by 
some authors into several species. Dr. James BEATTiB,in his celebrated 
work on the " Elements of Moral Science,'* has written an essi^ OQihe 
** General Nature of Poetry," from the perusal of which, teachers fnjl dfi' 
jrive much useful information. In describing the didactic form.of^l^fli^ 
tical composition, he enumerates five kinds, and cites examples oli^E^. 
The first he designates the Philosophical Poem ; the second, th9. Coin^o 
Satire ; the third, the Serious Satire , the fourtli, the Moral EpieUe^ «ad 
Ihe fifth, the Moral Apologue, or Fable, intended to illustrate ftf»ne. one 
moral truth by a short allegorical tale. From the grave nature oif tlus 
sort of poetry, there are many to whom it does not afford the same jftkoA- 
sure as the Descriptive, Lyrical, and Narrative. The late Henry N££f.E, 
who excelled in poetical composition as well as in criticism,. has lee- 
marked in his "Lectures on English Poetry,'* that the "didactic Muse 
has been called the least attractive of the Nine ; but if she has less besaty 
she has perhaps more truth than her sisters. If she cannot soar -as high, 
she treads more firmly. She addresses herself, not to the imagination 
and the heart, but to the understanding. She seeks not to please the 
fancy, but to improve the mind." Didactic poetry is, notwithstanding, 
generally unpopular with young readers. The probable cause of this is, 
that some of the best models in the English language of tiEiis form of 
composition are written in blank verse. It is generally known that Dr. 
Johnson had a strong aversion to those productions of our most eminent 
poets which are clothed in this grave costume. His criticisms on Milton, 
DvEit, and Akenside, may be considered as remarkable proofs of this 
unwoiiJiy prejudice. The captivating melody of Pope, and the winning 
simplicity of Goldsmith, are no doubt more generally attractive than the 
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. Mtenm and dignified strains of blank yerse. Among juTenile readers 
* ^i)j^ leeHn^ is almost universal. They prefer a simple romantic tale in 
.'V^rm^' a grave homily. A sparkling melody or a pungent sarcasm will 
lalivmn Jbscinaite and excite, whilst a solemn disquisition is often thrown 
"judRfe wiih indifference, as " stale, flat, and unprofitable.** By persons o^ 
'this description a forcible appeal to their feelings is listened to with 
^eva^km ; hut an argument, however cogent and well sustained, has no 
'^Lucmi tp arrest their attention : it chills and repels. They quaff with 
jE^ilienidss the exhilarating wine, and leave untouched the pure, re- 
flfiWi&iiig, crystal water. Youth should be taught to remember, that 
"^ii^ik^er department of literature is designed to make them wiser and 
''itetiber, to expand 1|ie mind and amend the heart, demands their thought* 
thi siudy. Pidactic poetry, independently of its moral aim, is beneficial 
to f&e ^upfl by exciting him to think and reflect. He cannot understand 
iU'tnesning and appreciate its excellence mthout much attention. He 
most study carefully the construction of the verse, and exercise his 
mental fiifculties, in order that he may follow the poet in his reasonings, 
"be c<mvinced by the force of his arguments, und perceive the beauty of 
his diction. " The soundest philosophy," says an able writer in the 
** Edinburgh Beview," " may be conveyed in a poetical garb. The reader 
of moral and philosophical poetry may carry with him the power of com- 
paring, with the written page, the workings of his own mind, and the 
eluMcters and actions of his fellow beings." As exercises for reading 
no species of poetry is more useful than tlie moral and didactic* We 
hsre/acbordingly, given some of the best specimens from our standard 
authors. They will have the effect, we trust, of impressing the minds of 
rhosS wbo peruse them with a strong conviction, that poetical genius 
^Aifflot he dedicated to higher and nobler objects than when it upholds 
thlf troths of religion, and enforces the principles of morality. We have 
phu^ imder'this division such pieces as seemed best calculated to 
instrdet the mind and to form the taste. Those who have not leisure or 
Indttatry to travel over the diversified and extensive domain of English 
(oeiiry, may perhaps learn to value those portions of it, in the didactic 
clns^ to which we have directed their attention, and to value, as they 
■ tiesenre, those high conceptions " which wait the musings of the wise 
and good.** 



BENKY HOWARD, EAKL OF SURREY. 

Born, 1616 ; Died, 1547. 



. THE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE. 

Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy life, be these I find, 

The riches left, not got with pain ; 
The fmitfiU ground, the quiet mind, 
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The equal friend ; no grudge, no strife ; 

No charge of rule, nor governance ; 
Without disease, the healthful life ; 

The household of continuance : 

The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 

True wisdom joined with simpleness ; 
The night discharged of all care ; 

Where wine the wit may not oppress. 

The faithful wife, without debate ; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night; 
Contented with thine own estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 



EDMUND SPENSER. 

BoBN, 1553 ; Died, 1599. 



WISDOM, TRUE RICHES. 
In vain do men 

The heavens of their fortune's fault accuse, 
Sith they know best what is the best for them ; 

For they to each such fortune do diffuse 

As they do know each can most aptly use. 
For not that which men covet most is best, 

Nor that thing worst which men do most refuse ; 
But fittest is, that all contented rest 
WithJ^that they hold : each hath his fortune in his bieast. 

It is the mind that maketh good or ill. 

That maketh wretch* or happy, rich or poor; 
For some that hath abundance at his will. 

Hath not enough, but wants in greater store ; 

And other, that hath little, asks no more. 
But in that little is both rich and wise ; 

For wisdom is most riches ; fools therefore 
They are which fortune do by vows devise, 
Sith each unto himself his life may fortunize. 

• Wretched. 
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' WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

BoKV, 1564; Died 1616. 



DEATH. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them ?— To die — ^to sleep- 
No more ; — and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to : — 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished : To die, — to sleep ; — 
To sleep ! perchance to dream; ay, there's the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause : — ^there's the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely« 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear. 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death, — 
The undiscovered country, from whose bomn 
No traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of! 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er ^yith the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this r;egard, their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 



\ 
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FALLEN GREATNESS. 



■ J V 



Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. , . 

Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromweli j 

And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; ^ 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention . . 

Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour,—? 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me, 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by*t? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

GflixuptiQn .mna^not morfufean jonesty. 

§iijl in thy right. haad j^nT gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Bejust, and fear not : 

Lftt fill the ends, t^(;^n ^inVst ^^p^^ fpf omiu^rfa, 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And, — Pr'ythee, lead me in : 

There, take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe. 

And Btiy integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwellj 

Had I but seiVd my God with half the zeal 

I serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



SLEEP. 
How many thousand of my poorest subjects, ' 
Are at this hour asleep ! — Sleep, gentle sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, ' 
That though no more wilt weigh my eyelids dolm. 



. '-f-. 
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And steep my senses in forgetfiilness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

UlidiBr the canopies of costly state, 

And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody ; 

O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile, 

In loathsome beds ; and leav'st the kingly couch, 

A watdh-case, or a common larum-bell ? 

Wnt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaf *ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 

niat, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 

Canst tliou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so nide ; 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all ax)pliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? Then, happy low, lie down ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 



THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st^ 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
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But> whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

We are never merry when we hear sweet mutio. 

The reason is our spirits are attentive : 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds » bellowing, and neighing loiid 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze. 

By the sweet power of music : Therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and flood; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and fall of rage. 

But music for the time doth change his nature : 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. 



THE EAYOUR OF PRINCES. 

Fabewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : To day he puts £[>rth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And,-— when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, — ^nips his root. 
And then he fa%|p(as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys £hat swim on bladders, 
These man^^ eummers in a sea of glory ; 
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But &r beyond my depth : my high-blowu pride 

At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, mat must for every hide me. 

Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye : "", 

I feel my heart now opened : O, how wretched 

Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours ! 

There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women hare : 

And when he fjolls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 



THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

All the world s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players : 

Thej hove their exits and their enti'ances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At £rst the infant. 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 

And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning fiice, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover. 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then, the soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, the justice ; 

In £Bur round belly, with good eapon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side r 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big xiianly voice, 
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Turning again toward childish, treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 



FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters* vows, the hours that we have spent. 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us : oh ! and is all forgot ? 

All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence ? 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Created with our needles both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion ; 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our han4s, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 

Like a double cherry, seeming parted. 

But yet a union in partition ; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart : 

Two of the first like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with the crest. 

And will you rend our ancient love asunder. 

To join with men in scorning your poor friend ? 

It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it. 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 



FLATTERY AND FRIENDSHIP. 

EvEBT one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery : 
Words are easy like the wind ; 
JPaithfuI frienda 'Ua \iai4 V> to.^ \ 



LIFE. ^Od 



'i'.". 



Every man will be fhy friend, 
"Wlule thou hast wherewith to spend. 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call : 
If he be addict to vice, 
Quickly him they will entice. 
But iC fortune once do frown, 
Tlien farewell his great renown ; 
They that fawned on him before. 
Use his company no more. 
He that is thy friend indeed^ 
He will keep thee in thy need. 
If thou sorrow he ^ill weep ; 
If thou wake he cannot sleep. 
Thus of every grief in heart. 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful Friend from flattering Foe. 



UFE. 

To-MOKRow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
dreeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
\J^d fdl our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, frill of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 



USEFULNESS. 
. TJ^ATEN dotb with us as we with, toxciie^ ^o, 
^ot light them for ourselves ; for \i ovu ^ViVxxfc^ 
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Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike, 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touohcfc 

But to fine issues ; nor Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence. 

But like a thrifty goddess she determines 

Herself the glory of a creator, — ^ 

Both thanks and use. i 



NEGIiECTED OPPORTUNITY. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men^ 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat : 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 



SIR HENRY WOTTON. 

BoBX, 1568; Died, 1639. 



FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OE THE WOBLD. 

Fabeweix, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 

Farewell, ye honoured rays, ye glorious bubbles I 

Fame's but a hollow echo ; gold pure clay ; 

Honour the darling but of one short day ; 

Beauty the eye s idol, but a damasked skin ; 

State but a golden prison to live in, 

And torture freebom minds ; embroidered trains 

Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 

And blood allied to greatness, is alone 

Inherited, not purchased, nor our own ; 
Fame, honour, beoaJt^, Bt&tAttEda3i,\Aj5C)^^«Sbil%Scc^ 
Are but the hiding bloaooma oi^^ qax^^Sol. 
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Welcome, pure Hioughts; welcome, ye silent grores ; 
Hiese guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves : 
Now the winged people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 
A prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass. 
In which I will adore sweet virtue's face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears : 
Then here I'll sigh, and sigh my hot love's folly, 
And learn t' affect a holy melancholy ; 
And if contentment be a stranger then, 
I'll ne'er look for it but in Heaven again. 



SJE JOHN DAVIES. 

Born, 1570; Died, 1626. 

THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 

Oh what is man, great Maker of mankind ! 

That thou to him so great respect dost bear ; 
That thou adorn'st him with so bright a mind, 

Mak'st him a king, and even an angel's peer? 

Oh what a lively life, what heavenly power. 
What spreading virtue, what a sparkling fire, 

How great, how plentiful, how rich a dower 
Dost thou within this dying flesh inspire ! 

Thou leav'st thy print in other works of thine, 
*' But thy whole image thou in man hast writ; 
There cannot be a creature more divine. 
Except, like thee, it should be infinite : 

Nor hath he given these blessings for a day, 
Nor made them on the body's life de^\i^\ 
SJie soul, though made in time, a\iT\Vve«»tex wj^\ 
And though it hath begiimiivg, aee» tlo etA.- 
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BEN J ON SON. 

BoBN, 1574; Died, 1637. . ^ ^ 

THE CHAEACTER OF TRUE VALOOTL ' '^'^^ 
The tilings true valour's exercis'd about, ■ ''^^^ 

Are poverty, restraint, captivity, • V*'-^ '^O 

Banishment, loss of children, long disease ; ^ ■ '-^^*^'^^ ^ 
The least is death. Here valour is beheld, • '' '^-* '^•-■*^ 
Properly seen; about these it is present: ' •'^^* "^ 

Not trivial things, which but require our corifidenfe*'^ > '"^ 
And yet to those we must object ourselves, r^ ' i^ 

Only for honesty ; if any other 

Respects be mixt, we quite put out her light. '■■'''■"■ 
And as all knowledge, when it is removed, 
Or separate from justice, is call'd craft, 
Rather than wisdom ; so a mind affecting. 
Or undertaking dangers, for ambition. 
Or any self-pretext, not for the public. 
Deserves the name of daring, not of valour. . : 1 

And over-daring, is as great a vice, ' '■ 

As over-fearing. ■■'^' ^' ''''-^ 

Bui as it is not the mere punishment, . > . A 

But cause that makes a martyr, so it is not •'•'^ ' " • 
Fighting, or dying, but the manner of it, • 
Renders a man himself. A valiant man ^ ^ ' 

Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger, ■ > ' 

But worthily, and by selected ways : 
He undertakes with reason, not by chance. 
His valour is the salt to his other virtues, 
They are all unseason'd without it. The waiting maids, 
Or the concomitants of it, are his patience, 
His magnanimity, his confidence, ,; . ^ 

His constancy, security, and quiet; 
He can assure himself against all rumour, . . ,, 

Despairs of nothing, laughs at contumelies, , 

As knowing himself advanc'd in a height ' 

Where injuiy cannot YeaAiT[ilQii][i,xiOTC SkS^et^AsycL .^^ 
I'oueh him with soill . > > 
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' ADVICE TO A RECKLESS YOUTH. 

Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive, 

That vfovid I have you do : and not to spend 

Your coin on every bauble that you fancy. 

Or every foolish brain that humours you. 

I would not have you to invade each place, 

N(Mr tiimst yoorself on all societies, 

TOl men's affections, or your own desert, 

Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is so respectless in his courses. 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market, 

Nor would I you should melt away yourself 

In flashing bravery, lest, wliile you affect 

To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 

And you be left Hke an unsavoury snulf. 

Whose property is only to offend. 

rd ha* you sober and contain yourself; 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat ; 

But moderate your' expenses now (at first j 

As you may keep the same proportion still, 

Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy, and mere borrow'd thing,. 

From dead men's dust and bones ; and none of yours, 

Except you make, or hold it. 



PHINEAS FLETCHER 

BoBN, 1564; Died, 1050. 



INSTABILITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 

Fond man, that looks on earth for happiness. 

And here long seeks what here is never found ! 
For aU our good we hold from heaven by lease, 
With many forfeits and conditions bound ; 
Nor can we pay the fine and rentage ^n^-. 
Though now but writ, and sealed, and. ^vfe^x^^^K^-* 
ret dailjr we it break, then daily must xeuevj. 
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Why shouldst thou here look for perpetual good, 

At every loss 'gainst heaven's face repining? 
Do but behold where glorious cities stood. 
With gilded tops and silver turrets shining ; 
There now the hart, fearless of greyhound, ioei 
And loving pelican in safety breeds : 
There screeching satyrs fill the people's empty sUn 

Where is the Assyrian lion's golden hide, 

That all the east once grasped in lordly paw ? 
Where that great Persian bear, whose swelling pric 
The lion's self tore out with rav'nous jaw ? 
Or he who 'twixt a lion and a pard, 
Through all the world with nimble pinions fart 
And to his greedy whelps his conquered kingdoms sh 

Hardly the place of such antiquity, 

Or note of those great monarchies we find : 
Only a fading verbal memory. 
And empty name in writ is left behind : 
But when this second life and glory fades. 
And sinkd at length in times obscurer shades, 
A second fall succeeds, and double death invades. 



PHILIP MASSINGEK. 

BoBN, 1584 ; Died, 1640. 

THE CONDITION OF KINGS HUMAN. 

Wherefore pay you 

This adoration to a sinful creature ? 

I am flesh and blood, as you are, sensible 

Of heat and cold, as much a slave unto 

The tyranny of my passions, as the meanest 

Of my poor subjects. The proud attributes, 
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By oiktiQngiied flattery imposed upon a8> 

Ab saered, ^rious, high, invincible, 

The deputy of heaven, and in that 

Omnipotent, "withall false titles else, 

Ckttn'd to Abuse our frailty, though compounded. 

And by the bieaih of sycophants applied, 

Han nofe the least fit of an ague in us. 

We may give poor men riches, confer honours 

On undeservers, raise, or ruin such 

As are beneath us, and, with this puff d up, 

imibttion would persuade us to forget 

That we are men : but He that sits above us, 

And to whom, at our utmost rate, we are 

B«t pageant properties, derides our weakness : 

In me, to whom you kneel, 'tis most apparent. 

Can I call back yesterday, with all their aids 

That bow unto my sceptre ? or restore 

My mind to that tranquillity and peace 

It then enjoyed ? 



BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

BoBN, 1586; Died, 1616. BoBN, 1576 ; Died, 1625h 



CONSOLATION OF EARLY DEATH. 

Sweet pxince, the name of Death was never terrible^ 
To him that knew to live ; nor the loud torrent 
Of all afflictions, singing as they swim, ^ 

A gall of heart, but to a guilty conscience : 
Whilst we stand fair, though by a two-edged storm. 
We find untimely MLs, like early roses. 
Bent to the earth, we bear our native sweetness. 
When we are littZe children, 
And cry and iret for every toy comes ctosa x^a, 
Maw sweetly do we sliow when elee]} sle^Aa «a '^'^^ 
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When we grow great, but our affection grester; . J?i 

And struggle with this stubborn twin, bora wi^^. 

And tug and pull, yet still we find a giant : ^ '.^ "^ 

Had we not then the privilege to sleep . i^ t^ 

Our everlasting sleep, he would make us idiots. 

The memory and monuments of good men 

Are more than lives ; and though their tombs want tongues 

Yet have they eyes that daily sweat their losses* 

And such a tear from stone no time can value. 

To die both young and good are Nature's corses, 

As the world says ; ask Truth, they are bounteous bless* 

ings ; 
For then we reach at Heaven, in our full virtues. .... 
And fix ourselves new stars, crown'd with our goodtliSs's. * 



*i». 
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FKANCIS BEAUMONT. 

Born, 1686 ; Died, 16151 ~ '' ■* 

. /. 

PARAPHRASE OF LINES ON THE TOMBS IN X^bsT- 

MINSTER ABBEY, , . '\ 

*' Mortality, behold, and fear. 
What a charge of flesh is here ! 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep .within, this heap of stones : 
Here they lie, had realms and lands, '■■ -^ 

Who now want strength to stir their hand^p;^- "*^ 
Where fi:om their pulpits seal'd in dust, ' ^ 
They preach * In greatness is no trust/ " '^ -^ 
Here's ah acre sown indeed ' ' ''t 

With the richest, royaFst seed 
That the earth did e*er suck in, ■ r- ja 

Since the first man died for sin. ' '""^ ^ 

Here the bones of birtii Yiove me^, - «A 

Tiipugh Gods they were, aa Ta&u>iiwi>i ^lVs^.^ •' ^ 
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sands, ignoble things, 
-I>B6pp'd itam the ruin'd sides of kings. 
Here's a world of pomp and state 
in duat, once dead by fate." 



.■Jn2i:'- ■ 



GILES FLETCHER, 

BoBK, 1588; Died, 1623. 



&LLEGOBICAL FIGURES OF AMBITION AND VAIN. 

GLORY. 

Thsbefore above the rest Ambition sate : 
£Qs coort with glitt'ring pearl was all enwalled. 
And round about the wall in chairs of state, 
And most majestic splendour, were enstalled 
A hundred kings, whose temples were impaled 
Ju golden diadems, set here and there 
With diamonds, and gemmed everywhere. 
And of their golden virges none disceptred were. 

High over all Vain-glory's blazing throne. 
In her bright turret, all of crystal wrought, 
like Phoebus' lamp, in midst of heaven, shone ; 
Whose starry top, with pride infernal fraught, 
Self-anshing columns to uphold were taught : 
In whioh her imago still reflected was 
By the smooth crystal, that most like her glass. 
In beauty and in frailty did all others pass. 

A silver wand the sorceress did sway. 
And, fbr a crown of gold her hair she Nvoic^ \ 
Qnlty B gmitaid of rose-buds did pVay 
AJboiU bar looks f and in her haad Q\xQ\>ot^ 



/US- SELECTIONS FBOM THE BBITISH POETS. 

A ]:K)llow globe of glass, that long before ^v 
She full of emptiness had bladdered, . .* 

And all the world therein depictored, 

Whose colours, like the rainbow, ever vamsfaod. 

Such wat*ry orbicles young boys do blow 
Out from their sos^y shells, and much admire' 
The swimming world, which tenderly they row 
With easy breath till it be waved higher : 
But if they chance but roughly once aspire, 
The painted bubble instantly doth fall. 



GEORGE WITHER 

Born, 1*588 ; Died, 1667. 



THE MARIGOLD. 

Whbn with a serious musing I behold 

The grateful and obsequious marigold, 

How duly every morning she displays 

Her open breast, when Titan spreads his rays ^ 

How she observes him in his daily walk, 

Sjkill bending towards him her small slender sta^ 

How, when he down declines, she droops and moB 

Bedew'd as 'twere with tears, till he returns ; 

And how she veils her flowers when he is gone, 

As if she scorned to be looked on 

By an inferior eye ; or did contemn ' 

To wait upon a meaner light than him : — 

When thus I meditate, methinks the flowers 

Have spirits far more generous than ours, 

And give us fidr examples, to despise 

The servile fawnings and idolatries. 

Wherewith we court these earthly things below* '^ 

Which merit not the service we bestow. 

But, O my God, though grovelling I appear -^ 

Vpon ihe ground, and have a xootiz^ herer- . ' 



.TIBTUOUB 3CAN. Mt 

Which haQs me downward, yet in my desire 
To that which i;i above me, I aspire : 
And all my best affections I profess 
Tb Tfim that is the Son of Bighteousness, 
Oh ! keep the morning of his incarnation^ 
The burning noontide of his bitter passion. 
The night of his descending, and the height 
Of his ascension — ever in my sight ; 
That imitating him in what I may, 
I never follow an inferior way. 



THE VIBTUOUS MAN. 

&e addem represento a flame iq;>on amouniain, diiTen to aid ftol9 
tnpettaons winds, yet continually gathering strength andhri^bteeas. 

Tmm fears the man whom virtue, beacon-like, 

Hath fix'd upon the hills of eminence ; 
At him the tempests of mad envy strike. 

And rage against his piles of innocence : 
But still the more they wrong him, and the'more 

They seek to keep his worth from being kndfwn, . 
They daily make it greater than before. 

And oaase his fame the further to be blown. 
"When, therefore, no self-doting arrogance. 

But virtues covered with a modest veil, 
Break through obscu:rity, and thee advance 

To place where envy shall thy worth as9ail,. 
Diseourage not thyself, but stand the shocks . 

Of wrath and iiuy. Let them snarl and bite* 
Pursue thee with detraction, sjander, mocks. 

And all the venomed engines of despight. 
Thou axt above the malice, and the blaze 

Of thy celestial fire shall shine so dear, 
That their besots souls thou shalt amaz^. 

And make thy splendours to the^ &\iaixi« ^.V^^as. 



SdO SELECTIONS FBOH THE BRITISH POETS. 

FKANCIS QUARLES. 

BoBN, IMS; Died, 1644. 



MAN. 



Can he be fair, that withers at a blast ? 
Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast ? . 
Can he be wise, that knows not how to live ? . 
Or he be rich, that nothing hath to give ? 
Can he be young, that's feeble, weak, and wan ? 
So fair, strong, wise, so rich, so young is man. 
So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 
Blasts his fair flower, and makes him earth at last ; 
So strong is man, that with a gasping breath 
He totters, and bequeathes his strength to death ; 
So wise is man, that if with death he strive, 
His wisdom cannot teach him how to live ; 
So rich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 
His wealth's the winding-sheet wherein he's laid \^ 
So young is man, that, broke with care and sonrgw, .^ 
He's old enough to-day, to die to-morrow : , r ' 

Why bragg'st thou then, thou worm of five feet XqpLg ?^ 
Thou'rt neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor M^ ^^ 
young. 



GEOKGE HEKBERT* % 

BoBN, 1593; Died, 1692. ' -r^q 

— ■ !'■ : f 

VniTUE. i, -H^'^t 

Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, /s* ^aI. 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dews shall weep, thy fall to-night ; ^ . y^ 
For thou must die. ..; 

- •«.•-■-' 
Sweet rose ! whose hue, angry and biAv^ '"*'" 

Bids the rash gazev mpe his eye ; ' ^ 
Thy root is ever in its g^cwe \ ' ^^'^^X- 

And tbiou must, qaa ♦ 



;: BEYENGE OF INJURIES. '.^1 

Sweet spring ! full of sweet days and roses ^ 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
Thy music shows ye have your closes ; 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber never gives ; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal« 
Then chiefly lives. 



LADY ELIZABETH CAREW. 

Born in the 16th Century. 

REVENGE OF INJURIES. 

Hs fidrest action of our human life 

Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 

» who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary's heart to him doth tie. 

.^.fis a firmer conquest truly said, 

?in the heart, than overthrow the head. 

we a worthy enemy do find. 
To yield to worth it must be nobly done ; 
at if of baser metal be his mind. 
In base revenge there is no honor won. 
) would a worthy courage overthrow, 
who would wrestle with a worthless foe ? 

''e say our hearts are gi^eat, and cannot yield ; 
Because they cannot yield, it proves them poor : 
rea,t hearts are tasked beyond their power, but seldl 
The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 
ih*s school for certain doth this same allow, 
hrheBTtedness doth sometimes teach, to \>crN. 



i^ft SELECTIONS FROM THE BBITJK FOSXS. 

A noble heart doth teach a Tirtuoas seem. 

To scofn to owe a duty oyerlong ; - l >' 

To scorn to be for benefits forbor&e ; : . < 

To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong ; . < 
To scorn to bear an injury in mind ; r. 

To scorn a freebom heart slave-like to bkid. <^';' 

Bui if for wrongs we needs revenge must h$nm^i 
Then be our. vengeance of the noblest lQnd^<. 
Do we his body from our fury save, 
And let our hate prevail agamst our mind ? . 
What can 'gainst him a greater vengeance be. 
Than nudce his foe more worthy &r ittuuk lie ? 



JOHN MILTON.. 

BoBN, 1606; Died, 1674. 



GLORY. 






■ » 



Fob what is glory but the blaze of fiome, 

The people's praise, if always praise unmix'd T . 

And what the people, but a herd confus'd, . . • 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and well weigh'd, scarce worth tl^^jos^^l 

They praise, and they admire they know not wbn^ 

And know not whoi9, but as one leads the othec ; . .^^ 

And what delight to be by such eztoU'd, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk^ , ; ~ 

Of whom to be disprais'd were no small praise ? — 

His lot who dares be singularly good. 

Th' intelligent among them and the wise 

Are few, and glory scarce of few is rais'd. 

Shey enr, who count it glorious to subdue - "^' 

y conquest fjar and wide, to ovemin 
Large countries, and infield great battles i^au 
Great ciUeB by assault *. ^"hsLt ^o ^e«% yi cati^Qi B ft^^ 
But roh and spoil, bum, tsianigjatet «sA tsMtot^ 



tMllllli^ilCffi, OR THE CHEAP FBJQIOUSX. 't2S^ 

PeftoenUe nations, nelghb'ring, oi* remote; 
Made eaptivei yet .doserving freedom more 
Than those thfiir conquerors, wlio leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe'er they rove, 
And all the flourishing wcnrks of peace destroy. 
Then swell with pnde, and must bo titled GKHia^ 
Great benefa^^rs of mankind, deliYorers, 
Mf^nrahipp'd with, temple, priest and sacrifioe ; 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other ;. 
Till conqu'ror Dei^th discover them scarce men» 
RoQiag in br^itiah vices^ and deform'd» 
Violent or shamefdl death their due reward. 
But if there be in gloiy aught of good. 
It may by means far different be attain'd, 
Without ambition, war, or violence ; 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patifsnce, temperance : I mention still 
qpai whom thy wrongs with saintly patience bomCy 
Made &mous in a land and times obscure ; 
iHfB luanes not now with honour patient Job ? 
Poor Socrates, who next more memorable ? 
By what he taught and suffered for so doing. 
For truth's sake buffering death imjust, lives now 
Equal in fimie to proudest conquerors. 
' Yet if for fame and glory aught be done, 
Aught sufficed ; if young AMcane for fame 
His wasted country freed from Punic rage, 
The deed becot:i66 imprais'd, the man at leaist, ' 
Anfei kMBt, tiiough but verbal, his reward. 



EICHABD CRASHAW: 

DaTB of BiBTH UNCEBTAlir: FBOBlB&l^ilNVrlAll; DiKDyUSO. 

' TEMPERANCE, OR THE CHEAP PHYSICIAN. 

Go now, and with some daring drug 
Bait thy disease ; and whilst tkiey Xu^ 
Tboa^-to maintain their preeiouE «tni<^ - 
Spend the dear treasures of tky Mfe. 



*9M BBLECnOKS FBOU THE BBITISH F0BT8* 

Go, tak6 physic, dote upon ^ ^ 

Some big-named composition. 

The oracnlous doctors' mystic billfl— ^ ' ^ * 

Certain hard words made into pills ; ' "^ 

And what at last shalt gain by these ? '''^ 

Only a costlier disease. 

That which makes us have no need '' ' 

Of physic, that's physic indeed. 

Hark, hither, reader ! wilt thou see 

Nature her own physician be ? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 

His own music, his own health ; 

A man whose sober soul can tell 

How to wear her garments well; 

Her garments that upon her sit, 

As garments should do, close and fit t 

A well-clothed soul that's not oppressed, 

Nor choked with what she should be dres&b 

A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine, 

Through which all her bright features shin 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil, is drawn 

O'er beauty's face, seeming to hide, 

More sweetly shows the blushing bride ; 

A soul, whose intellectual beams 

No mists do mask, no lazy steams— 

A happy soul, that all the way 

To heaven hath a summers day? 

Wouldst see a man whoso well-warmed bla 

Bathes him in a genuine flood ? 

A man whose tuned humours be 

A seat of rarest harmony ? 

Wouldst see blithe looks, fresh cheeks, beg 

Age ? Wouldst see December smile ? 

Wouldst see nests of new roses grow 

In a bed of reverend snow ? 

Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 

TFinter's self into a spxin^? 



»Ta 



XHE HAPPT liAN* ^: f^H 



In smn, wouldst see a man that can 

live to be old, and still a man? 

Whose latest and most leaden hours 

Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowers ; 

And when life's sweet fable ends, 

Soul and body part like friends ; 

No quarrels, murmurs, no delay; 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away. 

This rare one, reader, wouldst thou see ? 

Hark, hither ! and thyself be he. 



JOHN DEYDEN^ 

BoRX, 1631 ; Died, 1700. 

THE HAPPY MAN. 

^ CoKTEKT with poverty my soul I arm, 

" And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

What is't to me, 
' %vhb never sail on fortune's faithless sea. 
If storms aiise, and clouds grow black. 
If the mast split and threaten wreck? 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain. 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main, 
Foi^me, secure of fortune's blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lose. 
In my small pinnace I can sail. 

Contemning all the blust'ring roar; 
And running with a merry gale. 
With friendly stars my safety seek 
Within some little winding creek. 
And see the storm ashore. 



I.':..* 



V* 



1M6 SELEGTIOite KROK TBB WlTISH P<WTS. 

MSATi NOBniTT. '. 1,^ 

Seabch we the springs, ^ ^ ^ . . 
A<Ld backward trace the principles of tblsgs: , \- 
There shall we £nd that when the world be|^ ^, ^^ 
One common mass compos'd the mould of mltiL;;^ ^^, 
One paste of flesh on all degrees bestowed ; ,/ ,,¥ 
And kneaded up alike with moist*ning bloods . ^ ^ 
The same Almighty pow'r inspired the £nune . ''. ^ 
With kindled life, and form'd the souls the sa^e* \ 
The faculties of intellect and will, 
Dispens'd with equal hand, dispos^ with equal sUtJl; 
like liberty indulg'd, with choice of good or iBL 
Thus born alike, from Virtue first began 
The diff*rence that distinguish'd man from man. 
He claim'd no title from descent of blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him good. 
Warm'd with more particles of heavenly fl^gsiey 
He wing*d his upward flight, and soar*d to fiune ; 
The rest remain'd below, a tribe without a name. 
This law, though custom now diverts the CQUiset 
As nature's institute, is yet in force, 
Uncancell'd, though diflus'd : and he whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 
Though poor in fortune, of celestial race : 
And he commits the crime, who calls him baft^B. 



MATTHEW PRIOR. 

Bosk, 1664; Died, 1721. 



REFLECTIONS ON HUMAN UFE. 

Thus, through what path soe'er of life we rove. 
Rage companies our hate, and grief our love, 
Vex'd with the present moment's heavy gloom. 
Why seek we brightness from the years to come? 
Disturbed and broken, like % aic^V maxL^ ^^i^^^^ 
Our troubled tliouglits to dia\aiit^TO«^w:Xa\««^. 
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DesifBWi sfitt viiat ftiee us to o'ertake ; 

For hope k but iht drettm of thoBe that wake ; 

Bat, looknig bade, we see the dreadM tnaia 

Of woes ioion, whioh were we to sustain^ 

We dSionild refiuse to tread the path again; 

Still adding grief, stiU counting' from the first. 

Judging the latest evils still the worst; 

And, sadly finding' eadi progressive hour 

Hai^kteik their number, and augment their power, 

TiB, hy one countless sum of woes opprest, 

Hoaiy witibi cares, and ignorant of rest, 

We fiiid the vital springs relax'd and worn, 

Compell'd our common impotence to mourn. 

Tint ihrotigh the round of age to childhood we retatn* 

Reflecting find, that naked from the womh 

We^esfeerday came forth ; that in the tomb 

Naked again we must to-morrow lie ; 

Bom to lament, to labour, and to die. 

* * * * * Jjc , 

Supreme, all-wise, eternal Potentate ! 
Sole Author, sole Disposer of our £a,te ! 
Enthroned in light and immortality. 
Whom no man fully sees, and none can see ! 
Original of beings 1 Power divine ! 
Since that I live, and that I think, is thme ; 
Benign Creator ! let thy plastic hand 
Dispose its own effect ,* let thy command 
Restore,' great Father, thy instructed Son; 
And in my act may thy great will be done. 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Born, 1672 ; Died,17W. 



SOLILOQUY ON THE IIVIMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

It must be so — ^Plato, thou reason's t well — 
Eise whence this pleasing hope, this ioxA ^^\x^> 
This longing after immortality? 



•438 SfintiEGTIONS FBOH THS BBXTIiH VCaOB* 

Or whence this secret dread and inward lumiii^ 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the Mol 
Back on herself, and startles at destructioKt: 
'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; .\ jlY* 

'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereaftflc;. '^^T 
And intimates eternity to man» 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought I .' iirtoi -f 
Through what variety of untried beings - : - 1 t.'-i 

Through what new scenes and changes must we puBl 
The wide, th' unbounded prospect, lies beibre^i&tfV 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest nponr4lil 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above tBf- '^ 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud, - ' - - 

Through all her works,) He must delight in viitoe; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
But when, or where ? — ^this world was made for Csesar, 
Tm weary of conjectures — ^this must end 'em. 

[Laying his hand on Jdi sword* 
Thus am I doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. '' 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 

r 

The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles ^ 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. ^* ' 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself '' ' ' * 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 



-t t 



ISAAC WATTS, 

Born, 1674; Died, 1748. 



EARTH AND HEAVEN. ' / 

Hast thou not seen, impatient boy? 

Hast thou not read the solemn truth 
That gi'tiy experience -wiW^^ iox ^^^-^ ^avs& 
On every mortsil ^oy \ 



Star.^ rBABTH AND HEAVEN. ilSl9 



must be dash'd with pain : 
hs^d yet, with heedless haste, 
The thirsty boy repeats the taste, 
T^ar hearkens to despair, but tries the bowl again* 
The jcfflit of pleasure never run sin<^ere : 
• (Earth has no unpolluted spring,) 
From the cursed soil some dangerous taint they bear ; 
So roses grow on thorns, and honey wears a sting. 
■ err^rr '■*•"•■ .- • 
L^ij^fiin we seek a heaven below the sky ; 

Q^iO: world has &lse but flattering charms; 
Its distant joys show big in our esteem. 
But lessen still as they draw near the eye ; 
- JA our embrace the visions die : 

And when we grasp the any forms, 
> We lose the pleasing dream. 

EartJi, with her scenes of gay delight, 

Is but a landscape rudely drawn, 

With glaring colours, and false light; 

Distance commends it to the sight, 
For fools to gaze upon, 

But bring the nauseous daubing nigh, 
Coarse and confused the hideous figures lie. 
Dissolve the pleasure, and offend the eye. 

Look up, my soul, pant tow'rd th* eternal hills ; 

Those heavens are fairer than they seem ; 
There pleasures all sincere glide on in crystal rills, 

There not a dreg of guilt defiles, 
Nor grief disturbs the stream. 

That Canaan knows no noxious thing. 

No cursed soil, no tainted spring, 
Nor roses grow on thorns, nor honey wears a sting* 



2t0 sELEcxnum wmnt.ias'mgasaB pokis. 

EDWARD YOUNO. 

BoBMy 10B1 ; Dn», 17B5. 
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THE EMPTINESS OF EICHK3. ■ /V. 
Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine 1^ 'iT 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine? ^ •■ v 
Wisdom to gold prefer, for 'tis much less « > i > 

To make our fortune than our happiness^ -^ * 

That happiness which great ones often see, .^ 

With rage and wonder, in a low degree, -y 

Themselves unblessed. The poor are onkj poor.* 
But what are they who droop amid their stOM ? 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state. 
The happy only are the truly great. 
Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings. 
And those best satisfied with cheapest things. 
Could both our Indies buy but one new sense. 
Our envy would be due to large expense ; 
Since'not, those pomps which to the great bpeloo^ 
Are but poor arts to mark them from the throBg* 
See how they beg an alms of flattery : 
They languish ! oh, support them with a lie ! 
A decent competence we fully taste ; 
It strikes our sense, and gives a constant feast ; 
More we perceive by dint of thought alone ; 
The rich must labour to possess their own, 
To feei their great abimdance, a^d request 
Their humble friends to help them to be blest ; 
To see their treasure, hear their glory told. 
And aid the wretched impotence of gold. 

But some, great souls ! and touched with warmth divine 
Give gold a price, and teach its beams to shin© ;'^ 
All hoarded treasures they repute a load, 
Nor think their wealth their own, till well besto^Rred. 
Grand reservoirs of public happiness, 
Through secret streams diffusively they bless, 
And, wJnle their bounties g\i^e, eoTiCies\^^^TDLN\««^ 
Believe our wants, and epare oux \>\\x,^^^ Iwi. 



RETIREMENT OF COUNTRY XJME. 

be that hand divine, which gent^ laid 
Mj heart at rest beneath this humble shade ! 
Tbe woxid'a a stately, bark, on dangerous seas, 
WiUi pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril; 
Here, on a single plank, thrown safe ashore, 
I hear the tamult of the distant throng. 
As that of seas remote, or dying storms ; 
And meditate on scenes more silent still ; 
Pnrsoa mj theme, and fight the fear of death. 
Here Mke a shepherd, gazing from his hut, 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff, 
Eager ambition's fiery chase I see ; 
I see the circling hunt of noisy men 
Burst law's enclosure, leap the mounds of right. 
Pursuing and pursued, each other's prey ; 
As YT&tweB for rapine ; as the fox for wiles ; 
Till death, thai mighty hunter, earths them alL 
Why-all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 
What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame, 
Earth'^s highest station ends in '' here he lies," 
AAd ^ dust to dust" concludes her noblest song. 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

BoRK, 1688 ; Died, 1744. 



GREATNESS. 

Looi; XL^i^t on greatness ; say where greatness lies, 
" Where, but among the heroes and the wise ?** 
Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backward, onward at^Yie %pe^ 
Yet na'er looks forward further tba3xlfti& iy(»i&. 



^ S83 SELECTIONS FBOK THE BBITI8H POETS. 

No less alike the politie and wise; ^,i..j:^ 

All sly, slow things with circumspective tfe^'^t , 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they tajcf^/^ 
Not that themselves are wise, but others wpa^. 
But grant that those can conquer, these oai^cJ^IKt 
'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great: ; . i.^^ 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates; — that man is great indeed. 



■^A. 
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"UNIVERSAL ORDER. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole* 
Whose body nature is, and Godjh^aoul; . .d 
That, changed through all, and yet in all 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frames 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the traes^Vi 
Lives through all life, extends through all esteKiOt ; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part^ ^ 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heai-t ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that motums, ■-■ 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums ; -i -. 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals ali, -^ 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name^ -. - ( 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blamtfr r . > 
Know thy own point: This kind, this true 4egV9e 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows <mi 
Submit. — In this or any oOnet «^\k!&T«^ 
Secure to be aa blessed sa IsSciou c»Ils^.\«AK% >:>.ih. 
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Sa£9 ixtHie hand of one disposing power, 
OrlS'tiie natali or the mortal hour. 
Aff tttom is bat art, unknown to thee ; 
Mi*I^Sa&ie, direction, which thou canst not see. 
^^%HFneord, harmony not understood; 
An pariiai erili universal good. 



SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



fi- 



Snow thou thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind' is Man. 
Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; 
With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 
ITith too much weakness for the Stoic's pride. 
He liaags between; in doubt to act, or rest, 
In doubt to deem himself a God, or beast; 

.^iBBbt his mind or body to prefer; 
Bom but to die, and reasoning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 
Whetlier he thinks too little, or too much : 
Ohtas of thought and passion, all confused ; 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 
Created half to rise, sgoid half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled ; 
Hie glory, jest,, and riddle of the world ! 



Go, wondrous creature ! mount where Science guides ; 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun ; 
'GKff «oftr with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 
'90 tlie first good, first perfect, and first ftak *, 
Or tread the m&zy round his follov^exa tto^. 
And, qaitUng sense, call imitating Oo^; 
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As casttm priests in giddy circles «b, •; *"'^ 

And turn their heads to imitate the Sun. ' " '^ *- 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to nde-^ ' "'] '*^ ' 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! ^ ^ ■^'^ 

KNOWLEDGE PEOGRESSIVE. ?' ," 

Fired, at first sight, with what the muse impad;s^^> 
In fearless youth, we tempt the heights of arts. ; . >^' 
While, from the bounded level of our mind, j!^ 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behiiul^:. « 
But, more advanced, behold with strange surptpfp^ 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sIq^^ 
The eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem ^ke last i 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way; 
The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyep^- 
Hills peep o*er hills, and Alps on Alps arisje ! , ,i-i 

-J - • » 
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RICHARD SAVAGE. 

BOBK, 1608; BiED, 1743. 



ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITT. 
I KNOW, thy soul believes, x r > 

Tis hard vice triumphs, and that virtue grieves ;., : 
Yet oft affliction purifies the mind, 
Kind benefits oft flow from means unkind. 
Were the whole known, that we uncoulh suppose, 
Doubtless, would beauteous symmetry disclose. 
The naked cHff, that singly rough remains. 
In prospect dignifies the fertile plains ; 
Lead-coloured clouds, in scattering fragmissts MflS,^ 
Show, though in broken views, the bhie serette^' ^^ 

Severe distresses industry Vnsipiac^ ; 

Thus captares oft «cce¥^ «rt» ««apxtt^, 
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And boldly stnig^ through a state of sham*, 

To ]i£9y ease, plenty, liberty and fame. 

Sword-lawr luu5 often Europe's balance gain'd. 

And oaB red -victory years of peace maintain'd. 

We pass through want to wealtli, through dismal 8tri£» 

To calm content, through death to endless life. 

libya than nami'st — ^let Afric's wastes appear 

Oust "by thoM heats that fructify the year; 

Ict-Ai^^aaae suns her orange-groves befriend, 

Where olnatering globes in shkiing rows depend. 

Hete, when fierce beams o'er withering plants are rdl^Gl, 

Then, tlie igreen fruit seems ripen'd into gold. 

EVn seeBM that strike with terrible surprise, 

Still prove a God, just, mercifrd, and wise. 

Sad wintery blasts, that strip the autumn, bring 

TlutrnM^flr beauties of a floweiy spring. 

Te sulphurous fires in jaggy lightnings break ! 

Ye thunders rattle, and ye nations shake 1 

Ye storms of riving flame the forest tear ! 

Beep erack the rocka ! rent trees be whirFd in air, 

Beft at a stroke, aome stately fane we'll mourn ; 

Her tombs *wide shattered, and her dead iip-tom; 

Were noxious spirits not from caverns drawn, 

Baek'd earth would soon in gulphs enormous yawn : 

Then aU were lost ! — Or would we floating view 

The balefril doud, there would destruction brew ! 

Fla^e, fever, frenzy, close engendering lie. 

Tin these red ruptures clear the sullied sky. 



ROBERT BLAIR. 

BoBK 1699; DiBD, 1740. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

IF«winaHXPl mysterious cement of the b^X 
SweeCiier of life, and solder of society t 
Ikmm Uiesmnck. Thou hast deaerved oi ttib 
fkr, Arheycmd whatever I can pty. 
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Oft have I proved the labours of thy love, , .,.i» Vnt 
And the warm eflfbrts of the gentle heart, i ,f-,jj* 
Anxious to please. ! when my friend and I .j jd 
In some, thick wood have wandered heedless 004 ff 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down < ^rnrf 
Upon the sloping cowslip covered bank, n:*!') 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along, ..; . ;»u 
In grateful errors through the underwood, . ^.^jH 
Sweet murmuring, methought the shrill-tongudd l)m 
Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird : 
Mellowed his pipe, and softened every note; s. 
The eglantine smelled sweeter, and the rose ' .'.^ 
Assumed a dye more deep ; whilst every j&ower 
Vied with his fellow plant in luxury 
Of dress. O ! then the longest summer*s day . i 
Seemed too, too much in haste : still the full heart 
Had not imparted half :T-*tis happiness 
Too exquisite to last ! t 



JAMES THOMSON. 

Born, 1700 ; Died, 1748. 






PEACE. 

O ! FIRST of himian blessings ! and supreme t 
Fair Peace ! how lovely, how delightful thou! 
By whose wide tie the kindred sons of men 
Like brothers live, in amity combined, 
And unsuspicious faith ; while honest toil 
Gives eveiy joy, and to those joys a right. 
Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 
Pure is thy reign ; when, unaccursed by blood, 
Nought, save the sweetness of indulgent showen 
Trickling distils into the verdant gleb^ ; 
Instead of mangled carcasses, sad-seen, -.,.■ 

When the blithe sheaves "Vie scalX^x^^ o' ct ^^u^ii^ 
When only shining shores, l^e c3cookfcdL'^5^<^ .. 
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And hooks, imprint the vegetable wound ; 

When the land blushes with the rose alone, 

The fiilii]^ firaitage, and the bleeding vine. 
Oh, FlMUse! thou source and soul of social life ;' 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence^ 
Seienoe his idews enlarges, Art refines, 
And swelling, commerce opens all her ports ; 
Bless'd be the man divine, who gives us thee ! 

^^VM tibfo the trumpet hush his horrid clang, 
Nor bld^ the giddy nations into rage : 
Who sheaths the murderous blade ; the deadly gaxK 
Into the well piled armory returns ; 
And erery vigour, from the work of death. 
To grateful industry converting, makes 
The country flourish, and the city smile. 
Unvi^^ted, him the virgin sings ; 
And him the smiling mother to her train. 
Of him, the shepherd, in the peaceful dale, 
Chants ; and the treasures of his labour sui*e. 
The husbandman of him, as at the plough, 
Or team, he toils. With him the sailor soothes. 
Beneath &e trembling moon, the midnight wave ; 
And the full city, warm, from street to street, 
And shop to shop, responsive, rings of him. 
Kor joys one land alone ; his praise extends 
Far as the sun rolls the diffusive day ; 
Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace, 
TiU all the happy nations catch the song. 



JOHN AKMSTRONG- 

BoBx, 1709 : Died, 1779. 
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HEALTH PKOMOTED BY EXERCISE. 

Ton. and be strong. By toil the fkaAC\dL Tie^YN^'& 
' woiriirm and gain a more coinpMlVA^\ATie. 
Come, mj oompanions, ye wlio lee\A3[i<& Ooarcsia 
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Of nature and the year : come let us stmy 

Where chance or femcy leads our roving -walk ; 

Come, while the soft Toluptuous breezes fisa 

The fleecy heavens, en¥rrap the limbs with balm, ' 

And shed a pleasing langour o'er the soaL ' 

Nor when bright winter sows with prickly firost 

The vigorous ether, in unmanly warmth 

Indulge at home ; nor e'en Eurus' blasts 

This way and that convolve the labouring woods. 

My liberal walks, save when the skies in rain 

Or fogs relent, no season should confine 

Or to the cloistered gallery, or arcade. 

Go, climb the mountain ; from the ethereal source 

Imbibe the recent gale. The cheerful mom 

Beams o'er the hills. Go, mount the exulting steed* 



Toil and be strong. Some love the manly foils ; 
The tennis some ; and some the graceful dance ; 
Others, more hardy, range the purple heath 
Or naked stubble ; where from field to field 
The sounding coveys urge their labouring flight ; 
Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 
The gun's unerring thunder : and there are 
Whom still the meed of the green archer charms. 
But if through genuine tenderness of heart. 
Or secret want of relish for the game. 
You shun the glories of the chase, nor care 
To haunt the peopled stream, the garden yields 
A soft amusement, a humane delight. 
To raise the insipid nature of the groimd, 
Or tame its savage genius to the grace 
Of careless sweet rusticity, that seems 
The amiable result of happy chance, 
Is to create, and give a godly joy. 
Which every year improves. Nor thou disdain 
To check the lawless riot oi ^e tt^^. 
To plant the grove, i(^t Xvcctk <3tt» \»it«ii iap\^. 
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Thriee lu^ppy days ! in rural labours past : 
Blest winter mg^ts ! when, as the genial fire 
Cheers the old hall, his cordial family 
With soft domestic arts the hours beguile, 
And pleasing talk that starts no timorous fame, 
With witless wantonness to hunt it down : 
Or through the fcdry-land of tale or song 
Del^hted wander, in fictitious fates 
Engsged, and all that strikes humanity ; 
Till, lost in fable, they the stealing hour 
Of timely rest forget. Sometimes, at eve,, 
His neighbours lift the latch, and bless unhid 
His festal roof; while o'er the light repast 
And sprightly cups, they mix in social joy ; 
And through the maze of conversation trace 
Whate'er amuses or improves the mind. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

BoEN, 1709; Died, 1784. 



FATE OF POVERTY IN LONDON. 

By numbers here from shame or censure free, 
AU<crimes are safe but hated poverty. 
This, only this, the rigid law pursues, 
This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 
The«sober trader at a tatter'd cloak 
Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke ; 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze. 
And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 
Of all the griefs that harass the distressed. 
Sure the- most bittet is a scornful jest; 
Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 
Than when a blockhead's insid* points the dart« 
Has Heaven reserved, in pity to \3[ie "^oot^ 
No pathless waste, or undiscovered ^\iOT^*^ 
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No secret island in the boundless main? 
No peaceful desert yet unclaim'd by Spain? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore^ 
And bear oppression's insolence no more. 
This mournful truth is everywhere oonfess'd. 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed : 
But here more slow> where all are slaves to g<Ad^ 
Where looks are m.erchandise, and smiles are sold 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implored. 
The groom retails the favour of his lord. 



THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

WOLSEY. 

In full-Mown dignity see Wolsey stand. 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand ; 

Tq him the church, the realm, theu' powers consign. 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shine; 

Tum'd by his nod the stream of honour flows. 

His smile alone security bestows ; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower. 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances power ; 

Till conquest, unresisted, ceased to please. 

And rights submitted left him none to seise. 

At length his Sovereign frowns — ^the train of stste 

Mark Hie keen glance, and watch the sign to hst& 

Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye. 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fliy ; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state. 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board. 

The Uveried army, and the menial lord. 
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MARK AKENSIDE. 

BoBV, 1791 ; Died, 1770. 

MOURNFUL PLEASURES. 

. Ask the faithful youth, 

niiy the cold urn of her whom long he loved, 
So often fills his arms ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
! he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne*er seduce his bosom to forego 
That sacred hour, when stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes 
With virtue's kindest looks his aching breast. 
And turns his tears to rapture. Ask the orowd 
Which flies impatient from the village walk, 
To dimb the neighbouring cliffs, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurled upon the coast 
Some helpless bark ; while sacred pity melts 
The general eye, or terror's icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair, 
Whfle eveiy mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and, pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shattered vessel, shrieks aloud, 
A»8om6 poor wretch that spreads his piteous arms 
F«r succour, swallowed by the roaring surge, 
As now another, dashed against the rock, 
Drops lifeless down. O, deemest thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by nature given 
To mutual terror and compassion's tears ? 
No sweetly melting softness which attracts, 
O'er all that edge of pain, the social powers, 
To this their proper action and their end? 



fl9L,l. 
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BENEFICENCE. 

What, though not all 
Of mortal ofifspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 
Yet Nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp. 
The rural honours his. Whatever adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch. 
The hreathing marhle and the sculptured gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful hreast enjoys. For him the spfing 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves imfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's efi^gence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. 



OLIVEK GOLDSMITH 

BoBN, 1728; Died, 1774. 



LOVE OF HOME. 

In all my wand'rings round this world of care, 
In aU my grief, and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bow'rs to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper «t the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting my repose : 
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had hopes, iar pride attends us still, 
st the swains to show my book-leam'd skill; 
id my fire an evening group to draw, 
eU of all I felt, and all I saw, 
18 a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
1 to the place from whence at first he flew, 
. had hopes, my long vexations past, 
to return, and die at home at last, 
st retirement, friend to life's decline, 
at from care, that never must be mine, 
Uest is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 
tth of labour, with an age of ease ; 
^ts a world where strong temptation8]t]y» 
since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 



RECREATION. 



ten have I bless'd the coming day, 

oil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 

the village train, from labour free, 

their sports beneath the spr^ding tree, 

nany a pastime circled in the shade, 

ong contending as the old survey*d ; 

my a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 

aghts of art and feats of strength went round, 

11 as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 

ling sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

Qcing pair, that simply sought renown 

ling out to tire each other down t 

ain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 

shfril virgin's sidelong looks of love, 

itron's glance that would those looks reprove: 

were thy charms, sweet village sports lik« tliese 

^eet succession, taught e'en toil to please; 

round thy bowers thdr cheerful influence ahed, 

vere tjiy Ghann8-*-bu all thete chaxT&A^K^^^^ 
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HAPPINESS. 
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But where to find that happiest spot below* ',:'\ 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know» • o; 
The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone f 

Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own.; ■ :u 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, ■ . . >) 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. . . ;,/ 
The naked negro, panting at the hne, ■.;■■) 

Boasts of his golden sands and pabny winec . ,. i 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wavOf 
And thanks his gods for all the good they, gavcu 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet perhaps if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 
As different good, by art or nature given. 
To different nations makes their blessings even. ; 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

BoBN, 1731 ; Died, 1800. 

THAT PHILOSOPHY WHICH STOPS AT SECOKDAJ 

CAUSES, KEPROVED. 

Happt the man, who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
Besolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns, (since from the leasts 
The greatest oft originate), could chance ' ^*- 
Find place in his dommion, ot ^«^o%^ 
One lawless particle to ^'s?«tl'Vii^ ^\ssi* 
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jrod might be surprised, and unforeseen 

Lgence might alarm him, and distm*b 

oooth and equal course of his affairs. 

rath. Philosophy, though eagle-eyed 

lire's tendencies, oft overlooks, 

i,ving found his instruments, forgets 

regards, or, more presumptuous still, 

\ the power that wields it. God proclaims 

>t displeasure against foolish men 

Lve an atheist life ; involves the heaven 

ipests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 

ives them all their fury ; springs his mines,. • 

ssolates a nation at a blast. 

steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

dogeneal and discordant springs 

rinciples ; of causes, how they work 

pessary laws, their sure effects 

ion and re-action. He has found 

»urce of the disease that Nature feels, 

Ids the world take heart and banish fear. 

fool ! will jhy discovery of the cause 

id the effect or heal it ? Has not God 

rought by means since first he made the world ? 

Id he not of old employ his means 

»wn it? What ! is his creation less 

% capacious reservoir of means 

d for his use, and ready at his will ? 

ess thine eyes mth eye-salve, ask of him, 

: of whomsoever he has taught, 

sam, though late, the genuine cause of all. 



SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Lt a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
love the play-place of our early daya *, 
scene is touching, and the \ieaxt\a ^V^clq 
feels not at that sight, aad ieeVa a^»uo\x^< 
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The wall on which we tried our graving skill. 

The veiy name we carved subsisting still; 

The bench on which we sat while deep emplojnsd, 

Thouf^mangrd,hack*d,and heVd^BotyoitdeBlngFV; 

The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot, 

Playing our games, and on the reij fl|M3i; 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat ; 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollection of our own delights. 

That, viewing it, we seem almost t' obtain 

Our innocent, sweet, simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place, 

Whence first we started into life's long race, 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway 

We feel it even in age, and at our latest day. 



THE HAPPY MANt 

He is the happy man, whose life e'en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come ; . . 
Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state. 
Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choose. 
Would make his fate his choice ; whom peace, the ftoii 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of ^uth. 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one ^ 

Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 
The world overlooks him in her busy search 
Of objects, more illustrious in her view; 
And, occupied as earnestly as she. 
Though more sublimely, he overlooks the world. 
She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not; 
He seeks not hers, fiot \ie Ywa -pww^ >3tiftTEL''iiSKm» 
He omnxtot akim the ^QU3iaL\3kkB susaxawc' 
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Porsoing gilded flies, and such he deems 

Her honours, her emoluments, her joys. 

Therefore in contemplation is his bliss, 

Whose power is such, that whom she lifts from earth 

Shfi makes familiar with a world unseen, 

And shows him glories yet to be revealed. 



BEILBY PORTEUS. 

Bosv, 1731; Died, 1808. 

AMBITION. 

FiBST envy, eldest-bom of hell, embrued 
f Her hands in blood, and taught the sons of men 
To make a death which nature never made, 
And! God abhorred ; with violence rude to break 
The thread- of life, ere half its length was run. 
And rob a Wretched brother of his being. 
With joy- Ambition saw, and soon improved 
Th^ execrable deed. Twas not enough 
By subtle fraud to snatch a single life ; 
■ Puny impiety ! Whole kingdoms fell 
To sate the lust of power : more horrid still. 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast. One murder made a villain : 
MiUions a hera Princes wei'e privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 
Ah I why will kings forget that they are men? 
And men that they are brethren ? Why delight 
In human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 
Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love ? 



I 
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JAMES BEATTIE. - ^' 



BOBV, 1735; DiBDj 1803. 



UFE AND IMMORTALITY, '' }*'^^' 

*' YE wild groves, oh, where is now your bloom ! 
(The Muse interprets thus his tender thought) < ''• 
Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy gloom; ''" '^ 
Of late so grateful in the hour of drought? '; ' - . 

Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought ' ' 
To all your bowers, their mansions now forscike t ^ 

Ah ! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought? ■ 

For now the storm howls moumfal through the brake^ 
And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless flake. 

Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crowned ? 

Ah ! see, the unsightly slime, and sluggish pool. 

Have all the solitary vale embrowned ; 

Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound. 

The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray : 

And hark ! the river, bursting every mound, 

Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway, 

Up-roots the grove, and rolls the shatter'd rocks^awaj. 

Yet such the destiny of all on earth : 

So flourishes and fades majestic man. 

Fair is the bud his vernal mom brings forth, 

And fostering gales a while the nursling fan: 

Oh, smile, ye heavens, serene ; ye mildews wan. 

Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime. 

Nor lessen of his life the little span. 

Borne on the swift, though silent wings of Time, 

Old age comes on apace to ravage all Ihe clime. 

And be it so. Let those deplore their doom 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn ; 
JBut lofty souls, who lo6k\)e^oii3L\3aft Votc^, 
Can smile at Fate, and wondw lio>N V3tie^ movmi. 
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Shtfl spring to these sad soenes no more return? 
Is yonder wave the sun's eternal bed? 
Soon shall the orient with new lustre bum. 
And spring shall soon her vital influence shed^ 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 

*' Shall I )>e left forgotten in the dust, 

When. Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? 

Shall Nature's voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ? 

Is it for this £ur Virtue oft must stiive 

With disappointment, penuiy, and pain ?" 

No : Heaven's immortal spring shall yet arrive, . 

And man's majestic beauty bloom again, 

Bright through the eternal year of Love's triumphant reign 



HOPE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 

'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 
I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore. 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance and glittering with dew 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save, 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 
Or when shall it da>vn on the night of the grave ! 

Twas thus, by the glare of false science betrayed. 

That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles to blind ; 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade, 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 

pity, great Father of light, then I cried. 

Thy creature, who fain would not wander from Thee ; 

Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free. 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away. 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn, 
80 breaks on the traveller, faint, and astray, 
^e blight and the balmy effalgence oi mom. 



'WSO sELEdtioNft taxm the BBimtt foetb. 

See TrBLih, Lore, and Mercy in trinmpli deflOMtdhi^ 
And Nature all glowing in £den*8 first bloom I 
On the cold obeek of Death smiles and roi^es are blenAblg ' 
And Beainty Immortal awakes from the tomb. 



THE GOOD ALONE ABE GBEAT. 

When winds the mountain oak assail^ 

And lay its glories waste, 
Content may slimiber in the vale, 

Unconscious of the blast. 
Through scenes of tumult while we room. 
The heart, alas ! is ne*er at home ; 

It hopes in time to roam no more : 
The mariner, not vainly brave. 
Combats the storm, and rides the wave, 

To rest at last on shore. 

Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe. 

How vain your mask of state ! 
The good alone have joys sincere. 

The good alone are great: 
Great, when amid the vale of peace. 
They bid the plaint of sorrow cease. 

And hear the voice of artless praise ; 
As when along the trophied plain 
Sublime they lead the victor train, 

While shouting nations gaze. 



HANNAH MORE. 

BoBN, 1745; Died, 1S33. 

WAB. 

O WAB, what art thou? 
After the brightest conquest, what remiains 
Of all thy glories ? For the vanquish'd — chains- 
For the proud victor — wl:ia\.*l MsvaX \.^i xc^.^ 
O'er desolated Nationa— «. dieot ^w^\a^ 
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9^ ime miui*8 crime, by one man*s lust of pow^r» 
Unpeopled ! Naked plains and ravaged fields, 
r^f^Ekieoeed to smiling harvests and the fruits 

Of peaceful olive — ^luscious fig and vine ! i 

Here — rifled temples are the cavem'd dens 

Of savage beasts, or haunt of birds obscene ; 

*niere — ^populous elides blacken in. the sun, 

And in the gen'ral wreck proud palaces 

Lie undistinguish*d, save by the dun smoke 

Of recent conflagration ! "When the soog 

Of d^ar-bought joy, with many a trinn^ swelled. 

Salutes the victoi^s ear, and BOOfSbea Ms pride. 

How is the grateful haxmoigr profkn'd 

With the sad dissonaace of virgin's cries. 

Who mourn tiidr brothers slain I Of matrons hoar, 

Who dBsp fheir wither'd hands, and fondly ask 

Wa&i iteration shrill — ^their slaughtered sons ! 

How is the laurel's verdure stained with blood 

And soiled with widows' tears ! 



HUMBLE AND UNNOTICED VIRTUE. 

O MY son ! 
The ostentatious virtues which still press 
For notice'and for praise ; the brilliant deeds 
Which live but in the eye of observation — 
These have their meed at once ; but there's a joy 
To. the fond votaries of fame unknown, — 
Toliear the still small voice of conscience speak 
Its whispering plaudit to the silent soul. 
Heaven notes the sigh afflicted goodness heaves. 
Hears the low plaint by human ear unheard. 
And, from the cheek of patient sorrow, wipes 
The tear, by mortal eye unseen, or scorned. 



itiit 8E£ECnOH8 FBOM IHE BBIXI8S POSTS. 

MICHAEL BRUCE. ' "'* 

BOBN, 1746; Died, 1767. 
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VIBTUE AND HAPPINESS IN THE COUNMS 

How blest the man who, in these peaceful plaijpi 
Ploughs his paternal field ; far from the noiG^' 
The care, and bustle of a busy world ! 
All in the sacred, sweet, sequestered vale 
Of solitude, the secret primrose-path 
Of rural life, he dwells; and with him dwell 
Peace and content, twins of the sylvan shade^ 
And aU the graces of the golden age. 
Such is Agricola, the wise, the good; 
By nature formed for the calm retreat, 
The silent path of Hfe. Learned, but not fraugl 
With self importance, as the starched fool, 
Who challenges respect by solemn face, 
By studied accent, and high-sounding phrase. 
Enamoured of the shade, but not morose, 
Politeness, raised in courts by Mgid rules. 
With him spontaneous grows. Not books alone 
But man his study, and the better part ; 
To tread the ways of virtue, and to act 
The various scenes of life with God's applause. 
Deep in the bottom of the flowery vale. 
With blooming saUows and the leafy twine 
Of verdant alders fenced, his dwelling stands 
Complete in rural elegance. The door, 
By which the poor or pilgrim never passed, 
Still open, speaks the master's bounteous heart. 
There, O how sweet ! amid the fragrant shrubs^ 
At evening cool to sit ; while, on their boughs, 
The nested songsters twitter o'er their young; 
And the hoarse low of folded cattle breaks 
The silence, wafted o'ex ^ke ^\eeYvxi%^a^^ft, 
Whose waters glow loenealYi \b.e ^\xr^\^ V\i:l%^ 
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Of iv^tem cloud ; while converse sweet deceives 
The stealing foot of time ! Or where the ground, 
Mounded irregular, points out the graves 
Of our fore&thers, and the hallowed fane, 

.'Vlrare swains assembling worship, let us walk9 
In jK)ftl7-soothing melancholy thought, 

' jKs night's seraphic bard, immortal Young, 
Or sweet-complaining Gray; there see the goal 
Of human life, where drooping, faint, and tired,, 
Oft missed the prize, the weary racer rests. 

Thus sung the youth, amid unfertile wilds 
And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground ! 
Far from his friends he strayed, recording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native fields, 
To cheer the tedious night ; while slow disease 
Preyed on his pining vitals, and the blasts 
Of dark December shook his humble cot. 



EGBERT FERGUSSON. 

BoEN, 1751; Died, 1774. 

THE DELIGHTS OF VIRTUE. 

Ketubkino mom, in orient blush array'd, 
With gentle radiance hail'd the sky serene ; 

No rustling breezes waved the verdant shade ; 
Ko swelling surge disturbed the azure main. 

These moments. Meditation ! sure are thine 
These are the halcyon joys you wish to find^ 

When nature's peaceful elements combine 
To suit the calm composure of the mind. 

The Muse, exalted by thy sacred power, 

To the green mountain's airy summit flew, 
Charm'd with the thoughtful BtilYne^^ oi ^xi.\v<<^\a> 
That uaher'd beaming fency \»T[i'&x ^<e^. 



SH SELEOHONS CMM tMA sshsue poets; 

9mn^ from old Neptune's fliiid maauion vjMni^*^ 
The sun, rsriver of eaeh drooping flower ; 

At his approaoh, the lark, with matin song, 
In notes of gratitade oonfoss'd his power. 

So shines fair Virtue, shedding light divine 
On those who wish to profit hj her ways; 

Who ne'er at parting with their yice repine. 
To taate the comforts of her hlissM rajs. 

She with fresh hopes each sorrow can beguile ; 

Can dissipate adrersity's deep gloom ; 
Make meagre poverty contented smile ; 

And the sad wretch forget his hapless doom. 

Sweeter than shady groves in Summer's pride. 
Than flowery dales or grassy meads, is she ; 

Delightful as the honeyed streams that glide 
From the ridli labonrs of the busy bee. 

Her paths and alleys are for ever green : — 
There innocence, in snowy robes array'd, 

With smiles of pure content, is hail'd the queen 
And hc^py mistress of the sacred shade. 

Oh let no transient gleam of earthly joy, 
From virtue lure your labouring steps aside ; 

Nor instant grandeur future hopes annoy 
With thoughts that spring from insolence and pri 

Soon will the winged moments speed away, 
When you'll no more the plumes of honour wear 

Grandeur must shudder at the sad decay. 
And pride look humble when he ponders there. 

Deprived of virtue, where is beauty's power? 

Her dimpled smiles, her roses, charm no more ; 
So much can guilt the loveAieat iotm ^e^orwet^ 
We loathe tha* beauty -wlnob. v?a\sw<i^\ieXQ5tfe. 



Hoir fiur aze Tirtue's buds, wkere^er Hkej hkim^ 
Or in tlie desert wild or gmrden ga/ ! 

Her floirenB how saered, wheresoever they show,' 
Unknown to killing canker and decay! 



GEOEG£ CBABBE. 

BomK, 1754; Died, 1692. 

THE LIBRART. 
When the sad sonl, bj care and grief opprest. 
Looks round the world, but looks in rain, for rest; 
When -every object that appears in view, 
Partakes her gloom, and seems dejected too ; 
Where shall affliction from itself retire ? 
Where £ide away, and placidly expire ? 
Alas ! we fly to silent scenes in vfdn, 
Care blasts the honours of the flowery plain : 
Care veils in clouds the sun's meridian beam, 
Sighs through the grove and murmurs in the stream; 
For when the soul is labouring in despair, 
In v&in the body breathes a purer air : 
No storm-tossed sailor sighs for slumbering seas, 
He dreads the tempest, but invokes the breeze ; 
On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 
Reflected woe, and o'er unruffled tides 
The ghost of every former danger glides. 
Thus in the calms of life we only see 
A st^dier image of our misery ; 
But lively gales and gently-clouded skies, 
Disperse the sad reflections as they rise ; 
And busy thoughts and little cares avail 
To ease the mind, when rest and reason fail. 
When the dull thought, by no designs employed, 
Dwells on the past, or suffered or enjoyed. 
We bleed anew in every former gnfti. 
And joys departed furnish xio te\ieL 
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Not hope herself, with all her flattering art. 
Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart ; 
The soul disdains each comfort she prepares. 
And anxious searches for congenial cares ; 
Those lenient cares which, with our own combjunei^ 
By mixed sensations ease the afflicted mind, . 
And steal our grief away, and leave their own behiji|4 
A lighter grief! which feeling hearts endure 
Without regret, nor even demand a cure. 

But what strange art, what magic can dispose • 
The troubled mind to change its native woes? 
Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we ? . 
This books can do ; — nor this alone ; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live ; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Pools they admonis;^, and confirm the wise : 
Their aid they yield to all ; they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, 
But show to subjects what they show to kings. ' 



CHARITY. 

An ardent spirit dwells with Christian Love, ; 
The eagle's vigour in the pitjdng dove ; 
'Tis not enough that we with sorrow sigh, 
That we the wants of pleading man supply ; 
That we in sympathy with sufferers feel. 
Nor hear a grief without a wish to heal : 
Not these sufflce — to sickness, pain, and woCt 
The Christian spirit loves with aid to go ; 
Will not be sought, waits not for Want to pleady- 
But seeks the duty — ^nay, prevents the need ; 
Her utmost aid to every Vi\ a5^\ie^, - 

And plants relief for coining "smaervfe^. 



.r ^ WJS-DUL IN A CHUBCHYABD. ^57 

WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. 

Born, 1762. 

SUN-DIAL IN A CHURCHYARD. 

fSvptlBbes silent o'er tlie dead, thy shade, 
Brief tune I and hour by hour, and day by day, 

tlr]^SeiAsmg pictures of the present &de, 
And Hke a summer vapour steal away« 

And have not they, who here forgotten lie 

(Stty^koary chronicler of ages past), 
Once mark*d thy shadow with delighted eye, 

Nor thought it fled, — ^how certain and how &8t ? 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept, 
Noting each hour, o'er mouldering stones beneath; 

The pastor and his flock alike have slept, 
And '' dust to dust" proclaimed the stride of deatb. 

Another race succeeds, and coimts the hour, 
Careless alike ; the hour still seems to smile. 

As hope, and youth, and life, were in our pow'r ; 
So smiling and so perishing the while. 

I heard the village-bells, with gladsome sound 
(When to these scenes a stranger I drew nearX 

Proclaim the tidings to the village round. 
While mem'ry wept upon the good man's bier. 

Even so, when I am dead, shall the same bells " 
Ring merrily, when my brief days are gone ; 

While still the lapse of time thy shadow tells. 
And strangers gaze upon my humble stone I 

Bnou^, if we may wait in calm content, 

The hour that bears us to the silent sod ; 
BlamelesB improve the time t3iat'h.e«.Vii\kAa\*^'c^v 
Md leave the issue to thy vriW, O Qto^\ 
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BAHUEL BOGERS. 

Born, 1782. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 

The lark has song his earol in the skj ; 

The bees have hummed their noon-tide l«llal»y ; 

^till in the vale the village-bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there. 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A f9w short jears— and then these sounds shall Ik 
. The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
.Eager to run the race his fiEithers ran, ^. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 
The ale, new brewed, in ^oods of amber ahia6 : 
And, basking in the chimney's ample blase, 
'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days. 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, = . 
" 'Twas on these knees he sate so oft and smiled." 

And soon again shall music swell the Inreezei 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the tr aee 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be song^ . 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 
In every cottage-poroh wi£h garlands greeu. 
Stand still to ga^se, and, gazing, bless the senile; 
While, her dark eyes deelimng, by his ude 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle bride. 

And onc0, alaa ! nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall c(une from yonder tower ; 
When in dim obaxn\>er&\Qn[i%\i\ftA\L^%Qdj&«c& 
And weeping's lieard w\veae onVy io^\«»\«i«a\ 



AGE. Wt 

When bj his children borne, and from his door 

Slowly departing to return no more, 

H^ Msts in holy earth with them that went hehie. 



And such is Human Life;— so gHdingDa. 
It ^ ^mm ers iiioe a metoor, and is gone ! 
Tet is fhe tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full methinks of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire ; 
As any sung of old in haU or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnight's witching hour ! 



AGE. 

Age has now 
StBnq>6d wifch its signet that ingenuous brow ; 
And 'mid his old hereditary trees, * 

Trees he has climb'd so oft, he sits and sees 
'His children's children playing round his knees : ' 
Th/sn happiest, youngest, when the quoit is flung, ^ 
When. side by side the archers' bows are strung; 
His to prescribe the place, adjudge the prize, 
Envying no more the young their energies 
Th%n they an old man, when his words are wise ; , 
Hiij a delight how pure,— without alloy ; 
Strong in their strength, rejoicing in their joy ! 

How in their turn assisting, they repay 
The anxious cares of many and many a day ; 
And now by those he loves relieved, restoredi 
His rery wants and weaknesses afford ' 
A faeling of enjoyment. In his walks, 
Leaning on them, how oft he stops and talks, 
Whil6 they look up ! Their questions, their replies^ 
Fresh bM the welling waters, round him rise, 
Gladdening his spirit : and, Ms ^^m^ ^^ "^Mft^^ 
Bow eloquent he i» ! His tboag'ilVA ^jom tMX»V 
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And, wliile his heart (oh, can the heart grow old 1 
False are the tales that in the world are told !) 
Swells in his voice, he knows not where to end ; 
like one discoursing of an absent friend. 



^ 



EECOLLECTIONS OF YOUTH. 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flush'd my breast I 
This truth once known — To bless is to b© blest ! 
We led the bending beggar on his way ; 
(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-gray,) 
Sooth'^ the keen pangs his aged spirit felt, 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt.' 
As in his scrip we dropt our little store. 
And wept to think that little was no more ; 
He breath'd his prayer, *' Long may such goodness 11' 
*Twas all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. 

But, hark ! through those old firs, with sullen swe 
The church-clock strikes ! ye tender scenes farewell 
It calls me hence, beneath their shade to trace 
The few fond lines that time may soon efface. 

On yon gray stone that fronts the chancel-door, 
Worn smooth by busy feet now seen no more, 
Each eve we shot the marble through the ring, 
When the heart danc'd and life was in its spring ; 
Alas ! unconscious of the kindred earth. 
That fieantly echoed to the voice of mirth. 

The glow-worm loves her emerald light to shed^ 
Where now the sexton rests his hoary head. 
Oft as he tum'd the green-sward with his spade. 
He lectur'd every youth that round him play'd ; 
And calmly pointing wTiete Tola i«X3[iete»\3a:5 , 
as'd him to rival each.tkieliieto oi\ua ^«:j. 
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JAMES HUKDIS. 

BoBK, 1763; Died, 1801. 



INSTINCTIVE GENIUS AND DILIGENCE. 

97E to see the little goldfinch pluck 
3 groundsel's feather'd seed, and twit and twit, 
I soon in bower of apple blossom perch'd, 
m. his gay suit, and pay us with a song ; 
ould not hold him pris'ner for the world, 
he chimney-haunting swallow, too, my eye 
I ear well pleases. I delight to see 
w suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
w quaintly dips, and with a bullet's speed, 
isks by. I love to be awake and hear 
I morning song twitter d to dawning day, 
s most of all it wins my admiration, 
view the structure of this little work, 
ird's nest. Mark it well, within, without, 
tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
glue to join ; his little beak was all, 
1 yet how neatly finish'd ! What nice hand, 
1 eVry implement and means of art, 
1 twenty years* apprenticeship to boot, 
lid make me such another? Fondly then 
boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
tinctive genius foils. 

The bee observe : 
> too an artist is, and laughs at man 
10 calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
bh truth to form ; a cunning architect, 
LO at the roof begins her golden work, 
1 builds without foundation. How she toils, 
i still from bud to bud, from flow'r to floVr^ 
rel3 the livelong day. Ye idle dxoix^%> 
» rather pilfer than your bce^d o\>\;dAix 
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By honest means like these, behold and learn 

How good, how feir, how honourable 'tis 

To live by industry. The busy tribes 

Of bees so floraloas, are daily fed 

With heaven's peeuluur mamia. 'Tis for them, 

Unwearied alchymists, the blooming wortd 

Nectarious gold distils. And bounteous heaven. 

Still to the diligent and active, good, 

Their very labour makes the certain cause 

Of future wealth. The little traveller, 

Who toils so cheerfully from flow'r to flow'r, 

For ever singing as she goes, herself 

Bears on her wings and thighs the genial dust 

The barren blossom needs, and the young seed 

Impregnates for herself, else unprolific. 



THE GOD OF NATUEE. 

Look abroad. 
And tell me, shall we to blind chance ascribe 
A scene so wonderful, so fair and good f 
Shall we no further search than sense will lead, 
To find the glorious cause which so delights 
The eye and ear, and scatters everywhere 
Ambrosial perfumes ? Is there not a hand 
Which operates unseen, and regulates 
The vast machine we tread on ? Yes, there is ; 
Who first created the great world, a work 
Of deep construction, complicately wrought, 
Wheel within wheel ; though all in vain we strive 
To trace remote effects through the thick maze 
Of movements intricate, confused and strange, 
Up to the great Artificer who made 
And guides the whole. What if we see him not? 
No more can we behold the busy soul 
Which animates otureeVreB. ^.tt^a \.Ck\ms^^f^^ 
la all a minusle 1 eaauiQit «^ . 



BOePITALITY. ^209 

The latent cause, yet such I ImoTf there is, 
Which gives the body motion, nor can tell 
By what strange impulse the so ready limb 
Performs the purposes of will. How then 
Stiall ibott and I, who eeiiBOt span ourselves, 
In this oior sanvw vessel, comprehend 
TbebeiBgefaGod? 



ROBEKT BLOOMFIELD. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Dear boy, throw that icicle down, 
And sweep this deep snow from the door ; 

(Md Winter comes on with a frown, 
A terrible frown for the poor. 

in a season so rude and forlorn, 
How can age, how can infancy, bear 

The silent neglect and the scorn 
Of those who have plenty to spare ? 

Fresh broached is my cask of old ale; 

Well timed now the frost is set in, — 
Here's Job come to tell us a tale, 

^We'll make bit" at home to a pin. 

Abundance was never my lot; 

But out of the trifle that's giv^n, 
• That no curse may alight on my cot, 

1*11 distribute the bounty of Heaven. 

The fool and the slave gather wealth; 

But if I add nought to my store, 
Yei while I keep conscience in liesIL^Iiii, 
Fre & mine that will never gro\? ^oot. 
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WILLIAM WOKDSWORTH. :i tjuf// 

Born, 1770 ; Died, 1850. ^. 

' ^ ' r.'.i/ jr{) 

THE YEW-TREE SEAT. :^ UiT 

Who lie was- y^'-- t»H 
That piled these stones, and with a mossy ^$^|C^ -^^ 
First cover'd o'er, and taught this aged tree> ,., -^/^ 
With its dark arms, to form a circling bp^er^ ' ^ 
I well remember. — He was one who owned ^ .^m 
No common soul. In youth by science nur9e<^, 
And led by nature into a wild scene ' ' 

Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favoured being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow, — 'gainst the tedht 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate, '.^. 
And scom,-a«ainst aU enemies prepared. 
All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service : wherefore he, at once, \ 
With indignation, turned himself away. 
And with the food of pride sustained his soiil * 
In solitude. — Stranger! these gloomy boughar'* 
Had charms for him ; and here he lov'd to sit^ '' ^ 
His only visitants a straggling sheep, ' ' *'^ 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-pipec ; , . 
And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath. 
And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o'er. 
Fixing his downcast eye, he, many an houT^ '\ 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here * ' 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life ; " "[ 
And, lifting up his head, he then would g^t^ ' 
On the more distant scene, — ^how lovely 'tis - 
Thou see'st, — and he would gaze till it bedaaie 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustieiin ' "^ 
The beauty, still more beauteous ! Nor, that lime. 
When nature had subdued him to herself, • « 
Would he forget those beings, to whose mindii'N^ 
Warm from the labours of benevolence— ^ * 
The world and human "iaie ai^i^fewced «. ^ceue .• ^ 

Of kindred lovelineas*. ^en.\ift'wav3\^sv!^V''"'; 

Tfith moimifal joy, to tJa^ik ^ibaX. oVSas^ 
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S9UGATI0N OF THE POOB. 8^5 

"What lie must never feel : and so, lost man ! 
On visionary >iews would fancy feed, 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 
He died — this seat his only monument. 

If thoa be one whose heart the holy forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure, 

Stnmger ! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 

Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used ; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of nature's works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawftil, ever. O ! be wiser, thou ! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love— 

True dignity abides with him alone 

WhOy in the silent hour of inward thought. 

Can. still suspect, and still Severe himself, 

In lowliness of heart. 



EDUCATION OF THE POOR, THE DUTY OF THE STATE. 
O FOB the coming of that gloiious time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
Amd best protection, this imperial realm. 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are bom to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself by statute to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth» 
Both- understood and practised, — so that none. 
However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained ; ot xxm. 
into A wild disorder : or be iotced 
To drudge through a weary \ii^ n«\Qcuo\x\i VJiaa V^ 
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Of intellectual implements and tools ; 

A savage horde among the civiKsred. 

A servile band among the lordly free ! 

This sacred right the lisping babe proclaims 

To be inherent in him, by Heaven's will, 

For the protection of his innocence ; 

And the rude boy — ^who, having overpast. 

The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled, 

Yet mutinously knits his angry brow. 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent, 

Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 

To impious use — by process indirect 

Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 

This sacred right is fruitlessly annotmoed. 

This universal plea in vain cuidressed, 

To eyes and ears of parents who themselves 

Did, in the time of their necessity. 

Urge it in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayer 

That from the humblest floor ascends toJheayen, 

It mounts to reach the State's parentai ear; 

Who, if indeed she own a mother!s heact^ 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 

Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 

Th' unquestionable good — ^which, Engltod, Safe 

From interference of external fwrce. 

May grant at leisure ; without risk incurred, 

That what in wisdom for herself she doth. 

Others shall e'er be able to undo. 



JAMES MONTGOMEBy, 

BoxN, 1771. . 



THE FIELD OF THE WOELD, 

Sow in the mom thy seed. 

At eve hold not thinfi band. ; 
To doubt and iesi gr?ft Ai3MsvxTio\ifc*d^ 

Brpad-caat it o' ^ tikv^Asixd. 



» 
* 



^T■l INSTEUGTIOK* 'BIT 

B€isid# all waters sow; 

The highway furrows stock ; 
Drop it where thorns and HiistleB grow; 

Scatter it on the vo^ 

Hie good, the fruitful ground, 

Expect Aot here nor there ; 
O'er hill and dale, hy plots, 'tis found } 

Go, forth, ihen, everywhere. 

Thou know'st not which may thnve, 

The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the predious germs alive. 

When and wherever strown, ^ 

And duly shall appear, 
- Ini verdure, heauty, strength, 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full com at length. 

Thou canst not toil in vain : 
, C^ld, heat, and moist, and'diiy. 
Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For gamers in the sky. 

Thence, when the glorious end, 

The day of God is come. 
The angel-reapers shall descend. 

And heaven cry — " Harvest home." 



INSTBUCTION. 

Fbom« heaven descend the drops of deapr. 
From heaven the gracious showers. 
Earth's winter aspect to renew^ 
And clothe the spring with flowers ; 
From heaven the beams of morning flow, 
That melt the gloom ef mfpoiV, 
Ihom bemTen the eremng bneesM^^^'^'^- 
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like genial dew, like fertile fiholW^l^;l^'^''^ *^^ 
The words of wisdom fall, ' ■ ^ iV^ 

'Awaken man*s unconscious powers, • ■'>■ ^■^>^- 
Strength out of weakness call ; : ' ^^^ 

Like morning beams, they strike the mind, 
Its loveliness reveals ; 
And softly then the evening wind 
The woimded spirit heals. 



; 



As dew and rain, as light and air. 

From heaven, instruction came» 

The waste of nature to repair, 

Kindle a sacred flame ; 

A flame to purify the earth. 

Exalt her sons on high, 

And tmn them for their second birth — 

Their birth beyond the sky. 






M 
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SIR WALTER SCOTTv 

Born, 1771 ; Diei>, 1832; • • '-♦ ■' 
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TIME. . Vr 

FROM " THE ANTIQUARY."" ' A 

Why siU*st thou by that ruined hall, - 

Thou aged carle so stem and gray ? ' • 

Dost thou its former pride recall. 
Or ponder how it passed away ? 



: <- 



" Know'st thou not me?" the Deep Voic^i^^e^* 
« ** So long enjoyed, so oft misused — . :.; 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride. 
Desired, neglected, and accused ?* . ■ . / 



^Before my breath, like; blazing flax,. 
Man and his maarvels ]^ss away ; 
{ And changing empires vrscne ^xidi ^?;«s^. 
? Are fouxided* Aouxiala, «a.^ toswj* 



.^:3(0<l JUKCIED HAPPINESS. SM 

Hedeeii)^t}|iiie hours — the space is brief— 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 
When Time and thou shalt part for ever!" 



FANCIED HAPPINESS. 

Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason's hand the reins, 
Pity and woe ! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 
And woe to those who train such youth. 
And spare to press the rights of trutl;i. 
The mind to strengthen and anneal. 
While on the stithy glows the steel; 
Oh ! teach hun, while your lessons last. 
To judge the present by the past ; 
Bemind him of each wish pursued. 
How rich it glowed with promised good ; 
Remind him of each wish ei^oyed, 
Ht)W soon his hopes possession cloyed ! 
Tell him we play unequal game, 
Whene'er we shoot by Fancy's aim ; 
And, ere he strip him for the race, 
Show the conditions of the chase. 
Two sisters by the goal are set, 
Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 
One disenchants the winner's eyes. 
And strips of all its worth the prize, 
WiiHe one augments its gaudy show, 
More to enhance the loser's woe. 
The victor sees his fedry gold 
Transformed, when won, to drossy mould : 
But still the vanquished mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOK COLEEIDGIJ, 

BoKN, 1772 ; Died, 1834. 



YOUTH AND AGE. 

Youth, a breeze 'mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope dung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went a Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young ! 
When I was young ? — ^Ah, woeful when I 
Ah ! for the change 'twixt now and then I 
This l}reathing house not built with hands, 
This^body that does me grievous wrongt 
O'er airy cliffs and glittering jsands 
How lightly then it flashed along : — 
like those trim skifk, unknown of yore. 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That Ask no aid of sail or oar. 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought caxed this body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I lived in't together* 

Flowers are lovely ; love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O ! the joys that came down shower-like. 
Of Friendship, Love, -and Liberty, 

Ere I was old ! 
Ere I was old ? — ^Ah, woeful ere, 
Which tells me. Youth's no longer here : 
O Youth ! for years so many and sweet 
'Tis known that thou and I were one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceit — 
It csEimot be, that thou art gone ! 
Thy* vesper^eH hath not yet tolled : — 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise liA&tiio^ ^^3^^ Q^> 
To make believe that l^Zbiou axt g^m^"^ 



L0YS^.^OP£|,AND PATIENCE, IN EDUGAIIOK. <i7| 

I see tlie^ locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size : 
But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes I 
Life is but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 

Dew-drops are the gems of morning. 
But the tears of mournful eve ! 
Where no hope is, life's a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve, 

When we are old : 
That only serves to make us grieve, 
With oft and tedious taking leave ; 
like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismist, 
Yet hath outstayed his welcome while. 
And tells the jest without the smile. 



LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE, IN EDUCATION. 

'eb wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
nd sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 
ove, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
nd in thine own heart let them first keep school, 
or, as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
ieaven's starry globe, and there sustains it ; — ^so 
o these upbear the little world below 
f Education, — Patience, Love, and Hope, 
[ethinks, I see them grouped in seemly show, 
he straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
nd robes that touching as adown they flow, 
'istinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow 

' part them never ! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 
ut Lore is subtle, and doth prooi derive 
am her own life that Hope is yet alivQ ", 



fii^- •fiELECnOVS iBOM THE BRITISH iN>ETi. 

And, bending o'er with soul-transfasing eyeti, • *'^^ *' *^ 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, ' '^'^ '^^'^ 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half-suppHfes'f^-^^ 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gKYt^WUfni 

Yet haply there will come a weary day, ; . : riij:>;r<i 

When, overtasked at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give wi^. 
Then, with a statue's smile, a statue's strength. 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, ,p 

And both supporting does the work of both. . . , >- 



EOBEKT SOUTHEY. 

Bosk, 1774 ; Died, 1843. 
EDUCATION. 






O Lady ! if some new-bom babe should bless. 
In answer to a nation's prayers, thy love, 

When thou, beholding it in tenderness, 

The deepest, holiest joy of earth shall provtr. 

In that the likeness of all infants see. 

And call to mind that hour what now thou hetr'^ lirom 

Then seeing infant man, that Lord of Earth, 
Most weak and helpless of all breathing thing?, 

Bemember that as Nature makes at birth 
No different law for peasants or for kings, 

And at the end no difference may befall, 

The " short parenthesis of life" is all. 

But in that space, how wide may be their doom 

Of honour or dishonour, good or ill ! 
From Nature's hand like plastic clay they come, "; 
To take from circumstance their woe or weal ; ' *' *' 
And as the form and pressure ToaL-^f \>e ^Nen, * " '^^ 
They wither upon eaxth, ot xvpen ^ct^ iot 18Lfc*S^te 



^,,.,3EKSSXr8 OF ATFLICTION. . 239l 

Is it tlien'^tjtiiig Uiat one soul should pine 

Fo^iack of culture in this favoured land ? — 
That J9>ipte of capacity divine 
.^^Jf^yh,)*^*^ seeds upon the desert sand ?«- 
That needful knowledge in this age of light 
Should not by birth be every Briton's right ? 



V . . ■ 

INDUSTRY. 



Train up' thy children, England, in the way 
^righteousness, and feed them with the bread 
Of wholesome doctrine. Where hast thou thy mines 

But in their industiy ? 
Thy bulwarks where but in their breast ? 

Thy might but in their arms ? 
Shall not their numbers therefore be thy wealth, 
Thy strength, thy power, thy safety, and thy pride ? 

Oh grief then, grief and shame, 

If in this flourishing land 
There should be dwellings where the new-bom babe 
Doth bring unto its parent's soul no joy ! 

Where squalid poverty 

Receives it at its birth, 
.<>i,T /• : Aod on her withered knees 
Gives it the scanty food of discontent ! 



BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION. 

Behold this vine ; 
1 found it a wild tree, whose wanton strengthr 
Had swollen into irregular twigs 
And bold excrescences, 
And «pent itself in leaves and little rings ; 
So in the flourish of its outwardness. 
Wasting the sap and strength 
That should have given forth, fruit ', 
JBi^wii^i I pruned the tree, 



Sftx 8BLEGTI0NS FBOM THE BBHIBK SOETS* 

Then itgriow temperate in. its vain expanBe'* '■'-'' 
Of uselaM leaves, and knotted, as thou saeVrt^ ' 
Into these ftdl, clear clusters, to repay 
The ha&d that wisely wounded it. 
Bepine not, O mj son 1 
In wisdom and in mercy, Heaven inflicts^ 
like a wise leech, its painful remedies. — 
If ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, 'tis shown ye there ! 
Look yonder at that cloud, which, through the sk^ 
.. Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon ! I watched it as it came. 
And deemed the deep opaque would blot her beams; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In waves. of silver rounds and cl6thes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own l 
Then, passing, leaves her in her light serene. 



I 



CHAELES LAMB. 

Born, 1776; Died, 1835. 



THE SABBATH BELLS. 
The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard. 
Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 
Tidings of good to Zion : chiefly when 
Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 
Of the contemplant, solitary man, 
Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced i» lare 
Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft. 
And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 
And baffles his pursuit — thought-sick and tired 
Of controversy, where no end appears, 
No clue to his research, the lonely man 
Half wishes for society agdin. 
Him, thus engaged, the Sa\ib«JC^\ife\^a E^\k\«i. 



.^^KQPS TRIUMPHANT IK D£ATH^ ^76 

Sudden I hifi heart awakes, his ears drink in 
The i^emg music ; his relentiag soul 
Yearns after all the joys of social life, 
And sofbeoA with the love of human kind. 



THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BoBN, 1777 ; Died, 1843. 



HOPE TRIUMPHANT IN DEATH- 

Unjadino Hope ! when life's last embers bum — 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heayen to thy charge resigns the awful hour ! 
Oh ! then thy kingdom comes, Immortal Power ! 
What though each spark of earth-bom rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day — 
Then, then, the triimiph and the trance begin. 
And all the Phoenix spirit bums within ! 

Oh, deep enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the parting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravelled by the sun ! 
Where time's far-wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathomed shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud» 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled thrust. 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal \i\is>a, 
And shrieks and hovers o'er the daxk aYy^«>^\ 
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Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illiiu^ 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ! 
Melt and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed hei*ald of Dismay, ^ ^ ., 
Chased, on his night-steed, by the star of d|i^ ! 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of Natiu'e clos?^ ^ 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woe|L 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 
The noon of Heaven, undazzled by the blaae^-- ' 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the skyf . 
Float the sweet tones of star-bom melody; 
Wild as that hallowed anthem, sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hushed his waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Zion hill I 

Soul of the just ! companion of the dead !>. 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes. 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose : 
Doomed on his airy path awhile to bum. 
And doomed, like thee, to travel and return.^—' 
Hark ! from the world's exploding centre driven. 
With sounds, that shook the firmament of he&ven. 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 
On bickering wheels, and adamantine car ; ' 
From planet whirled to planet more remote. 
He visits realms, beyond the reach of thought ; 
But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run. 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sui^i 
So hath the traveller of earth unfurled 
Her trembling wings, emerging from the world ; 
And, o'er tlie path, by mortal never trod. 
Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God I ' ' 



,8Tawq in BIBTHDAT. 5ff7. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

BoRK, 1780. 

MY BIRTHDAY. 

•* Ht l^irthday !'* — ^what a different sounds 
' Uat word liad in my youthful years ! 
Aifd Haw, each time the day comes round, 
£^ and less white its mark appears ! 

Whm first our scanty years are told, 
It seeins Uke pastime to grow old ; 
And,, as youth counts the shining links, 

That time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
K' • How hard that chain will press at last 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 

"Who said — " Were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 

fi^ would do all that he had done.** 

Ah ! 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birthdays speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise — of time it tells, 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsel mocked— of talents, made 

Haply for high and pure designs. 
But oft, like Israel's incense, laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines — 
Of nursing many a wrong desire — 

Of wandering after Love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 

"That crossed my pathway for his star ! 
All this it tells, and could I trace 

The imperfect picture o*er again. 
With power to add, retouch, effewe. 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain^ 
How little of the past would stay \ 
How quickly all should melt a^Ou-)} — 
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All — ^butihat freedom of the mind : 

Wliich hath been more than weal£h to me ; 
Those friendships, in my boyhood twined, 

And kept til], now unchangingly, 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 

*Where Love*s true light at last I've found. 
Cheering within, when all grows dark. 

And comfortless, and stormy round ! 



INSTABILITY OF AFFECTION. 

Alas ! — how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearti^ that the world in vain had tried. 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm, when waves were rough. 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heav*n was all tranquillity ! 

A something light as air-^a,look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken—* 
Oh ! love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shakeA. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining one by one, 
The. sweetnesses of love are gone. 
And hearts so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds — or like the stream, 
That smiling left the mountain's brow. 

As though its waters ne'er could sever, 
Yety ere it reach. tJie ^\8asi\iei\o\^. 
Breaks into fi.ooda ^aA. ^otV. iox ev^x. 



. 91Si4C ](N THE DSaEBT* SMI 

HBENEZER ELLIOT, 

BoBN, 1781 ; DiSD, 185a 



STEAM IN THE DESERT, 

** God made aU nations of one blood," 
And bade the nation-wedding flood 

Bear good for good to men ; 
Lo, interchange is happiness ! — 
The mindless are the riverless ! 

The Bhipless have no pen I 

What deed sublime by them is wrought ? 
What type have they of speech or thought ? 

What soul-ennobled page ? 
No record tells their tale of pain ! 
Th' unwritten History of Cain 

Is theirs from age to age ! 

Steam ! — ^if the nations grow not old 
That see broad ocean's " back of gold," 

Or hear him in the wind — 
Why dost thou not thy banner shake 
O'er sealess, streamless lands, and make 

One nation of mankind ? 

If rivers are but seeking rest, 

E'en when they cHmb from ocean's breast 

To plant on earth the rose-^ 
If good for good is doubly blest — 
Oh ! bid the severed east and west 

In action find repose ! 

Yes, let the wilderness rejoice, 

The voiceless campaign hear the voice 

Of millions long estranged : 
That waste, and want^ and war may cease I 
And all men know that Love and Peace 

Are good for good exchaxigQdl 
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REGINALD HEBEHV 

BoBN, 1783 ; Died, 1886. 



HAPPINESS. 

One momiDg in the month of May 

I wandered o'er the hill ; "' r* J 

Though nature all ai*ound was gay, " '^^ 

My heart was heavy still. > •'»'/ 

Can God, I thought, the just, the great, 
These meaner creatures bless, - . r 

And yet deny to man's estate ,< 

The boon of happiness ! '^z 

Tell me, ye woods, ye smiling plains. 

Ye blessed birds around, 
In which of nature's wide domains 

Can bliss for man be found? 

The birds wild carolled over head, 

The breeze around me blew. 
And nature's awful chorus said — 

No bliss for man. she knew. 

I questioned love, whose early ray 

So rosy bright appears, . • -r t 

And heard the timid Genius say— 

His light was dimmed by tears. 

I questioned friendship : friendship mglMKit < 

And thus her answer gave — 
The few whom fortune never tum'd - •; 

Were withered in the grave. 



1 t-r 



I asked if vice could bliss bestow ? 



"i i 



Vice boasted loud and well, . .. f^ 



JBut ^siding from Iclot mOieTe^>yc;)r^ 



%>K 



The biMrrowed xoBOE ie\L . ^^^VL 



■-^"'^C^ ■ UffWUm^BB OP MIND* Sfifj- 

I sought ^f feeling, if her skill 

Could soothe the wounded breast ; 
And found her mourning, faint, and still. 

For others' woes distressed. 



1 ^estioned virtue : virtue sighed, 
No boon could she dispense — 

Nor virtue was her name, she cried, 
But humble penitence. 

I questioned death — the grisly shade 
Helaxed his brow severe — 

And — ** I am happiness/' he said, 
** If virtue guides thee here.' 



*» 



HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

BoBN, 1785; DiBD, 1806; 



LOWLINESS OF MIND. 

O ! I would walk 
A weary journey, to the farthest verge 
Of the big world, to kiss that good man's hand» 
"Who, in the blaze of wisdom and of art, 
Preserves a lowly mind ; and to his God, 
Fe^hig the sense of his o>vn httleness. 
Is as a child in meek simplicity ! 
"What is the pomp of learning ? the parade 
Of letters and of tongues ; even as the mists 
Of the gray mom before the rising sun. 
That pass away and perish. — Earthfy things 
Are but the transient pageanta of aa 'h.o'vict \ 
Jjid earthly pride is like the paa^m^ ^QW«t^ 
That springs to fall, and bloaBomE\>Tvt ^» ^^^ 



d^d • SELECTIONS FBOM THE BBITIS? POETS. 

ON TIME. ' 

Who needs a teacher to admonish him 
That flesh is grass, that earthly things are mfet? 
What are our joys but dreams ? and what our hopes 
But goodly shadows in the summer cloud ? 
There's not a wind that blows but beers with it 
Some rainbow promise : — Not a moment flies 
But puts its sickle in the flelds of life, 
And mows its thousands, with their joys and cares. 
'Tis but as yesterday since on yon stars. 
Which now I view, the Chaldee Shepherd* gazed 
In his mid-watch observant, and disposed 
The twinkling hosts as &tncy gave them shape. * 
Yet in the interim what mighty shocks 
Have buffeted mankind — ^whole nations razed— ^ 
^ Cities made desolate, — ^the polish'd sunk 
To barbarism, and once barbaric states 
Swaying the wand of science and of arts ; 
Illustrious deeds and memorable names 
Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 
Of gray Tradition, voluble no more. 
Where are the heroes of tiie ages past ? 
Where the braye chieftains, where the mighty ones 
Who flourish'd in the infancy x)f days ? 
All to the grave gone down. On their fallen fanve 
Exultant, .mocking at the pride of man, 
Sits grim Forg^etfuLness, 



INSTABI^JTT OF HUMTAN GLOKY. 

HOW weaJc . 
Is mortal man ! how trifling — ^how confined 
His scope of vision ! Puff'd with confidei^cer 
His phrase grows big with inimortality, 
And he, poor insect of a summer s day ! . . 

•Al/adii^ to^e first astiranwHAcal oVnwt^flftioaa ToftaftVi^fp^Swi^^ 



BEMOBSB. ^88: 

Dreams of eternal honouro to his name; 

Of endless gloiy and perennial bays. 

He idlj reasons of eternity, 

As of the tiain of ages, — ^when, alas ! 

Ten thousand thousand of his centurids 
Are, in comparison, a little point > 
Too trivial for account. — Oh, it is strange, 
Tis passing strange, to mark his fallaciecr; 
Behold him proudly view some pompous pile 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies, ^ 
And smile, and say, My name shall live witib this 
Till Time shall be no more ; while at his feet, 
Yea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 
Of the fallen fabric of the other day 
Preaches the solemn lesson. — He sTumld know 
That time must conquer ; that the loudest blast 
That evet fill'd Renown's obstreperous trump 
Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 
Who lies inhimied in the terrific gloom 
Of the gigantic pyramid ? or who 
Beared its huge walls ? Obtivion laughs and says^ 
The prey is mine. — They sleep, and never more 
Their names shall strike upon the ear of man, 
Their memory burst its fetters. 



LORD BYRON. 

BoBK, 1788; Died, 182L 

BEMOBSE. 

The mind that broods o'er guilty woes. 

Is like the scorpion girt by fire ; 
In' circle narrowing as it glows. 
The Hames around thaix capU-ve laVo^i^, 
Ti^mly searohed by thoutaaad I^do^o^^. 
Aj;id vizMuldesiiig in liex ixe> 
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One ssld and sole relief she knows, -.^i-^ui. 
The sting she nourished for her fbes, '^^^^'-'^^''* 
Whose venom never yet was vain, " ^^ ' ' ^ 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, ** ^ 
And darts into her desperate brain : * ^^^"^ - ^ 

So do the dark in soul expire, 
Or live like Scorpion girt by fire ; ■ >""' O \ft 

So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven^. 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven, * 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
'- Around it flame, within it death. 



^ k 



HUMAN LIFE. 

Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
'Twixt night and mom, upon the horizon's Torge; 
tlow little do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may be ! the eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears a£a.r 
Our bubbles ; as the old burst, new emergiei, - ~ , - 
Lashed from the foam of ages, while the ^f^f^.-^ i" 
Of empires heave but like some passing w^v^j^// 

IMAGE OF WAR. ' :^' *» ' ' 

Habk ! heard you not those hoofs of dreadfiil Hotd? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 
Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneaOi 
Tyrants and tyrants' slaves ? — the fires of deatli» ■, 
The bale-fires flash on high ; — ^firom rock to rpdi , y 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to bireat^j^^ 
Death rides upon tl;ie sulphury Siroc, ■■' "CU 

Bed Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shto^ 

Lo! where the giant on the mountain stanOir, ' '"-'^ 
His bioed-red tresses deepetiVxi^ m -^"a -sccd^ * '*' _ 



With death-shot glowing 'm\i\^^cn'>c«»^y ;''";^- ^ 
And eye that scorch^ih. «XV Vfc ^T«fe"«ew^*' ' '" ^ 
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Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon 
Flashing sifyx — ^and at his iron feet < 

Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done; 
For on thiS:mom three potent nations meet,- 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems-most sweet. 



MORAIi BEFLECTIONS ON A HUMAN SKllLL^ 

IiO^Jt^ on its broken arch, its ruin d wall, 
: Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes,. this was once Ambition's airy hall, ' 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul r 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole,* 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 
And Passion's host, that never brook'd control r 
Can all, sadnt, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit?' ' 



SOLITUDE. ] 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To riow^y trace the forest's shady scene, 
Who^tiiiags that own not man's dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
Wi^ the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
Thiols not s^olitude ; 'tis but to hold 
ConvexBe. with nature's eharms, and see her stores unroll'd. 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, io see, to feel, and to possess, 
AatidE roftm along the world's tir'd denizen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Ijfinions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 
None that wiih kindred consciousness endued, 
If we wex^ noty.would seem to smile \h^V^^^ 
O/aU tZiatiUten'd, foUow'd, sought., «ii4%>aAdLV 
awi» to-|;^6ualajae;.tjiis,tihiaiB ao\iVk&&^- * 
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SLEEP. 

The crowd are gone, the revellers at rest :— 
The courteous host, and all-approving guest. 
Again to that accustcmied couch must creep, 
Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep ; 
And man, o'er-laboured with his being's strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life. 
There lie love*s fBvexish hope, and cunning's guile 
Hate's workiug brain, and. lulled ambition's irUe ; 
O'er each vain eye oblivion's pinions ware,. 
And quenched existence crouches in a.giai« :-» 
"What better name may slimiber's bed b^^doma ? 
Kight's sepulohre, the universal home, 
"Where weakness, strength, vice, virtue, dulk mpi 
Alike in naked helplessness recline ; 
Glad for a while to heave unconscious bzeatii, 
7et wake to wrestle with the dread of death. 
And shun, though day but dawn on ills increas'd, 
That sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams^the leasl 



MAEY EUSSEL MITFQKD. 

BoMT, 1780. 

THE VOICE 0¥ PRAISE, 

TsBBE'is a voice Of magic power 

To charm the old, delight the youn^'-' 
In lordly hall, in rustio bower. 

In every clime, in every tongue, ... 

Howe'er its sweet vibration rung. 
In whispers low, in poef s L&ys, 

There lives not one who has not hung 
Enraptured on the voice of pr^se. 

This timid child» at that soft vo&ect 
lifts, for amomont's ^acevthe e(f« 7 

It bids -tba A]ilteTai^lEi«ss& tc^gma^ 
And Jtar& iku fito^i|se|»x^\Akft9^v 



.»v 
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'Ks pleasure breathes that short, quick sigh, 
And flushes o'er that rosy face ; 

Whildt shame and intuit modesty 
Shrink back with hesitating grace. 

The hero, when a people's voice 

Proclaims their darling victor near, 
Feels he not then his soul r^oice, 

Their shouts of love, of praise to hear ? 

Yes ! fame to generous minds is dear ; — 
It pierces to their inmost care ; 

He wfeeps, who never shed a tear : 
He trembles, who ne'er shook before ! 

The. poet, too — ah ! well I deem 

Small is the need the tale to tell — 
Who knows not that his thought, his dream 

.On thee at noon, at midnight dwell ? 

Who knows not that thy magic spell 
Can charm his every care fcway ? 

In memory cheer his gloomy cell ; 
In hope can lend a deathless ray ? 

Tis sweet to watch affection's eye ; 

To mark the tear with love replete ; 
To feel the softly-breathing sigh 

.When friendship's lips the tones- repe^ ; 

But, oh.! a thousand times more sweet. 
The praise of those we love to hear ! 

like bahny showers in sumnxer heat, 
It &lls upon the greedy ear. 

The lover lulls his rankling wound 

By dwelling on his fidr one's name ; 
The mother listens for the sound 

Of her young warrior's growing fame. 

Thy Voice can soothe the mourning dam^^ 
Of her firouJ's wedded psurtnex xiveii. 

Who eherisheB the halloaed fLectde^ 
Parted on esrtli, to meet ItiltieaveTiA 
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That voice can quiet passion's mood, ' 
Can humble meiit raise on high ; 

And from the wise and from the good 
It breathes of immortality 1 
There is a lip » there is an eye. 

Where most I love to see it shine. 
To hear it speak, to feel it sigh — 

My mother ! need I say, 'tis thine ! 



JOHN CLARE. 

BoBV, 1793; Died,18S0. 



DAWNINGS OF GENIUS. 

In those low paths which poverty surrounds. 
The rough rude ploughman, off his fallow grounds 
(That necessary tool of wealth and pride). 
While moiled and sweating, by some pasture's side. 
Will often stoop, inquisitive to trace 
The opening beauties of a daisy's face ; 
Oft will he witness, with admiring eyes. 
The brook's sweet dimples o'er the pebbles rise; 
And often bent, as o'er some magic spell. 
He'll pause and pick his shapM stone and shell : 
Baptures the while his inwaixl powers inflame. 
And joys delight him which he cannot name : 
Ideas picture pleasing views to mind. 
For which his language can no utterance find i 
Increasing beauties, freshening on his sight. 
Unfold new charms, and witness more deli^^ 
So while the present please, the past decay. 
And in e^ch other, losing, melt away. 
Thus pausing wild on all he saunters by. 
He feels enraptured, though he knows not why ; 
And hums and mutters o'er his joys in vain. 
And dwells on somethiiv:^ which he can't eaqplaln. 
The bursts of thought mlik ^^>M3DL\Mia 
Are bred one moment, an^ «Jc^ ^^^ \3bftTj«i**\ 
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Yet still th0 bidart will kindling sparks retain, 
And thoughts will rise, and Fancy strive again. 
So have I^marked the dying ember's light, 
When on the hearth it fainted from my sight, 
With glimmering glow oft redden up again, 
And sparks crack brightening into life, in vain; 
Still lingering out its kindling hope to rise, 
TiU faint, and fainting, the last twinkle dies. 

Dim bums the soul, and throbs the fluttering heart. 
Its painful pleasing feelings to impart : 
Till by successless sallies wearied quite, 
The memory fails, and Fancy takes her flight : 
The wick, confined within its socket, dies, 
Borne down and smothered in a thousand sighs. 



CARLOS WILCOX. 

BoBN, 1794; Died, 1827. 

ACTIVE CHBISTIAN BENEVOLENCE THE SOURCE 
OF SUBLIME AND LASTING HAPPINESS. 

AMERICAN POETKT. 

WouLDST thou from sorrow find a sweet relief? 
Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief? 
Pour hlessings round thee like a shower of gold. 
'Tis when the rose is wrapped in many a fold. 
Closer to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty ; not when, all unroll'd. 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom, rich and fair, 
Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air. 

Wake, thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 
I^&t these lost years should haunt thee OTi\k<b\£L^^Q^ 
Mjcyfjfh^^ death is waiting for thy nxunJoeTc' ^"Vissws:^ 
To t^ie.iheix swift and everlaatln^ «ii^\.\ 

^OL, /. o O 
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Wake, ere the earth-born charm unnerve thee qiute^ 
And be thy thoughts to work divine addressed;. 
Do something — do it soon — with all thy might: 
An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself, inactive, were no longer blesB!dfc 



Some high or humble enterprise of good. 
Contemplate, till it shall possesis thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 
And kindle in thy heart a flame refined. 
Pray heaven for firmness thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose — to begin, pursue, 
With thoughts all fix'd, and feelings purely, kind ; 
Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due. 



No good of worth sublime will heaven permit 
To light on man as from the passing air ; 
The lamp of genius, though by nature lit, 
If not protected, pruned, and fed with care, 
Soon dies, or runs to waste with fitful glare ; 
And learning is a plant that spreads and towers 
Slow as Columbia's aloe, proudly rare. 
That, 'mid gay thousands, with the suns and showers 
Of half a century, grows alone before it flowers. 



Beware lest thou, from sloth that woidd appear- 
But lowliness; of mind, with joy p;roclaim 
Thy want of worth ; a charge thou couldst not l^ear 
. From other Ups without a blush of shame. 
Or pride indignant ; then be thine the blame, 
And make thyself of worth, and thus enlist 
The smiles of all the good, the dear to fame.; 
'Tia isJamy to die and iiot\>e m\a«J^, 
Or let all soon forget that tkou Oi^t ^ ^^ ^^waX*. 



. GHILDSEN. ^1 

House to some work of high and holy love, 
jQad thou an angeFs happiness shalt know, — 
Slialt bless the earth while in the world above ; 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 
The seed that, in these few and fleeting hours, 
Thy hands Tinsparing and unwearied sow. 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers. 
And yield thee fruits divine in heaven s immortal bowers. 



LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

BoBK, 1802; Died, 1838. 



CHILDKEN. 

A WORD will fill the little heart 
With pleasure and with pride ; 

It is a harsh, a cruel thing, 
That such can be denied. 

And yet how many weary hours 
Those joyous creatures know; 

How much of sorrow and restraint 
They to their elders owe ! 

How much they suffer from our faults ! 

How much from our mistakes ! 
How often, too, mistaken zeal 

An infant's misery makes. 

We over-rule and over^teach. 

We curb and we confine. 
And put the heart to school too soon, 

To learn our narrow line. 

No : only taught by love to love, 

Seems childhood's nabmi^AS^LV 
.ifSsetioo, gentlenjess, andhoi^Q, 
Are.aJl lite brief yteara afik. 
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AMELIORATION AND THE FUTURE, MAN'S NOBI«E 

TASKS. 

Fall, fall, ye mighty temples to the ground : 

Not in your sculptnr'd rise 

Is the real exercise 
Of human nature's brightest power found. 



\ 



'Tis in the lofty hope, the daily toil, 

'Tis in the gifted line, 

In each far thought divine 
That brings down heaven to light our common soil. 

'Tis in the great, the lovely, and the true, 

Tis in the generous thought. 

Of all that main has wrought. 
Of all that yet remains for man to do. 



ALAEIC A. WATTS. 



A REMONSTRANCE, 

ADI>B£SS£D TO A FRIEND WHO COMPLAINED OF BEING ALONE 

IN THE WORLD. 

Oh ! say not thou art all alone 

Upon this wide, cold-hearted earth ; 
Sigh not o'er joys for ever flown. 

The vacant chair, — ^the silent hearth : 
Why should the world's unholy mirth 

Upon thy quiet dreams intrude, . 
To scare those shapes of heavenly birth 

That people oft thy solitude I 

Though many a fervent hope of youth 

Hath pass'd, and scarcely left, a trace ; — 
Though earthborn love, its teaxa «sidL\x>a50cL 
No longer in.thy Tieaxt\iwe^^»*i^ - 
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Nor time, nor grief, can e*er efface 

The brighter hopes that now are thine, 

The fiEuleless love, — ^all-pitying grace, 
That makes thy darkest hours divine ! 

Not all alone — ^for thou canst hold 

Communion sweet with saint and sage, 
And gather gems, of price untold, 

From many a pure, untravell'd page : 
Youth's dreams, the golden light of age, 

The poet*s lore, are still thine own : 
Then, while such themes thy thoughts engage. 

Oh, how canst thou be all alone ! 

Not all alone : the lark's rich note, 
As mounting up to heaven she sings ; 

The thousand silvery sounds that float 
Above — ^below — on morning's wings : 

The softer murmurs twilight brings,— 
The cricket's chirp, cicala's glee : — 

All earth — ^that lyre of myriad strings- 
Is jubilant with life for thee ! 

Not all alone : the whispeiing trees. 

The rippling brook, the starry sky,— 
Have each peculiar harmonies. 

To soothe, subdue, and sanctify : 
The low, sweet breath of evening's sigh, 

For thee hath oft a fidendly tone, 
To lift thy grateful thoughts on high, — 

To say, thou art not all alone ! 

Not all alone : a watchful eye. 

That notes the wandering spari'ow's fall : 
A saving hand is ever nigh, 

A gracious Power attends thy call, 
When sadness holds thy heart in thrall, 

Is oft His tenderest mercy fthoYm.': 
Seek then the balm voucliBaf *d to a3\^ 
And thou canst never be aloimu 
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JEREMIAH HOLME WIFFEN. 

Born, 1793 ; Died, 1836. 



WAR. 
The thunder has its lull from riot, 
The morning storm its evening quiet; 
The raving and rebellious ocean 
Its crystal calm, its rest from motion ; 
The avalanche its silence, when 
That thundering ball has rocked the glen ; 
The purple simoom its light tread. 
When prostrate caravans lie dead ; 
The earthquake, its still under-tone, 
Its whispers of the murders done ; 
And battle— ^hich, in the wide &11 
Of nations, blends the rage of all. 
Its hush of passions, and the sleep 
Of energies once strong and deep. 

The earthquake shout, which shook yon. hill 

Of pines, is over ; all is still. 

Save the cry of the still gale, 

Sad as a shrieking spirit's wail ; 

Save the wild birds' flapping wings. 

Now fluttering over lifeless things ; 

Save the lone gush of mountain springs, 

And clamour of cascades that leap. 

Stainless, from their aMal sleep ; 

But rolHng redly from the plain 

Where lie the proud and mighty slain : 

Bigid and nerveless eveiy hand, 

That grasped the battle-axe and brand : 

Pallid each brow, each glazed eye set. 
But scowling fierce defiance yet ; 
The fiery heart of former years, 
With all its wislies, To^opes, aaaL i^ac^> 
Its pride, its pain, its Toi^'icLt, Vta isas^, 
A pulseless ball oi^was^sig ow^a. 



WAB. S9S 

The plume and scarf, by beauty woven, • 
Daggled in blood, the helmet cloven ; 
The pennons proud of yesterday, 
Borne by the gallant and the gay, 
In hfe 8 last agony resigned, 
Forlornly waving in the wind. 
Another's harp may bear away 
The blazon of that fierce affray. 
But, freedom ! I will never show 
Thy di»ad anatomy of woe. 

war ! thou miscreating ciurse ! 
Dark juggler of the universe ! 
How hast thou marred this glorious globe ! 
Throwing round thee thy scarlet robe, 
And masking, with the rainbow's blaze 
Of gem-like beauty, thy fierce face. 
Thou hast deceived, from time's. first ages, 
Its mighty captains, lordj^, and sages. 
Till they and the strong muititud'e 
Thy mad, remorseless smiles have wooed : 
And, dnink with thy bewildering song, 
From horn, or harp, or cymbalon. 
Done deeds which might the lion shame, 
And make the nations pale to name. 
For priests, their mitres are thy mirth, 
Thy panders are the kings of earth : 
From their high pagods dost thou come 
Charioted, with the hideous hum 
Of thousands, who, where'er it reels. 
Perish beneath thy waggon wheels. 

Heaven's angry angel pour wrath on thee, war 
Ambition and cruelty harness thy car. 
And ruin, and rapine, and fell decay. 
Herald thee on thy blighting way. 
Thou canoelleat treaty at thy nod. 
Crumbiest tbeicohea ofi the pxidat oi Qiod^- 



t 
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On the palace of kings, and the peasant's cot. 
Thou tnmest thy visage, and they are not ; 
Where thy hurricane hurtles, a capital bums ; 
And infjBOicy's ashes fill innocent urns. 
Wrath on thee, war ! thou hast given to the tomb 
Tens of thousands to dread the day of doom : 
Thou hast fixed on the age that is rolling by. 
The teiTible charm of the rattlesnake's eye : 
They have come to thy altar, with fire and speH, 
To people the chambers of death and helL 
Yet royalty smiles, and yet beauty vows, 
They crown thee with laurel and myrtle boughs,. 
And minstrels throng to their hallowed spring. 
Thy sanctioned homicides to sing; 
Dealing to nations a frenzied fire, 
Sorrow to mercy, and shame to the lyre. 



JOHN BOWBING. 

BLESSINGS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The heart has tendrils, like the vine, 

Which round another's bosom twine : 

Outspringing from the parent tree 

Of deeply-planted sympathy. 

Whose flowers are hope, its fruits are bliss ; 

Beneficence its harvest is. 

There are some bosoms, dark and drear. 
Which an unwater'd desert are ; 
Yet there a curious eye may trace 
Some smiling spot, some verdant place. 
Where little flowers, the weeds between, 
Spend their soft fragrance all unseen. 

Despise them not — iox ms^oTcC^WilL 
Has ne'er disturbed i3aa.t B\»V>\>oTn ^oW-, 
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Yet oare and culture might have brouglit 
The ore of truth from mines of thought ; 
And fancy's &irest flowers had bloomed. 
Where truth fuid fancy lie entombed. 

Insult him not — ^his blackest crime 
May, in his Maker's eye sublime, 
In spite of all thy pride, be less 
Than e*en thy daily waywai'dness : 
Than many a sin, and many a stain, 
Forgotten, and impressed again. — 

There is, in every human heart, 
Some not completely barren part. 
Where seeds of love and truth might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow ; 
To plant, to watch, to water there. 
This be our duty — this our care ! 

And sweet it is the growth to trace 
Of worth, of intellect, of grace, 
In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst ; 
And lead it on, from hour to hour. 
To ripen into perfect flower. 

Hast, thou e'er seen a garden clad 

In all the robes that Eden had ? — 

Or vale o'erspread with streams and trees,— 

A paradise of mysteries ? — 

Plains, with green hills adorning them, 

Like jewels in a diadem ? — 

These gardens, vales, and plains, and hills, 
Which beauty gilds, and music fills. 
Were once but deserts — culture's hand 
Has scatter'd verdure o'er the land : 
And smiles and fragrance rule, aeicetift^ 
Where barren wilds usuurp^d ^ke ftfieu'^. 
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And sucli is man 1 a soil wliich breeds. 
Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds : 
Flowers lovely as the morning's light — 
Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 
Just as his heart is train'd to bear 
The poisoaaous weed, or flow'ret £edr. 

Flow, then, pure knowledge 1 ever flow I 
Change nature's face in man beloW; 
A paradise once more disclose — 
Make deserts bloom with Sharon's rose ; 
And, through a Saviour's blood once shed, 
Baise his forlorn and droofdng head. 



RICHAKD MONCKTON MILNES. 



THE CHABITIES OF THE POOK. 
"beg from a beooab."— JmA Proverb, 

Thbbe is a thought so purely blest. 

That to its use I oft repair, 
When evil breaks my spirit's rest, 

And pleasure is but varied care ; 
A thought to gild the stormiest skies, 

To deck with flowers the bleakest moor,<N 
A thought whose home is paradise, — 

The charities of poor to poor. 

It were not for the rich to blame, 

If they, whom fortune seems to scorn, 
Should vent their ill-content and shame 

On others less or more forlorn : 
But, that the veriest needs of life 

Should be dispens'd with freer hand, 
Than all their stores onA. tteasvxt^^ T^Sa— 

Is not for them, to uu^et^taiA, 



THE WOBTH OF HOUBS. uiM 

To give the stranger s cMldren bread, 

Of your precarious board the spoil, — 
To watch your helpless neighbour's bed, 

And sleepless meet the morrow's toil ; 
The gifts, not proffer'd once alone, 

The daily sacrifice of years, — 
And when all else to give is gone, 

The precious gifts 6f love and tears ! 

Therefore, lajnent not, honest soul ! 

That Providence holds back from thee 
The means thou might'st so well control — 

Those luxuries of charity. 
Manhood is nobler, as thou art ; 

And, should some chance thy coffers fill. 
How art thou sure to keep thine heart, 

To hold unehang'd thy loving will ? 

Wealth, like all other power, is blind. 

And bears a poison in its core. 
To taint the best, if feeble, mind, 

And madden that debas'd befoi*e. 
It is the battle, not the prize. 

That fills the hero's breast vnth joy ; 
And industry the bliss supplies, 

Which mere possession might destroy. 



THE WORTH OF HOURS. 

Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by ; 

For every man's weak self, alas ! 
Makes him to see them while they pass 
As through a dim or tinted glass : 

But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part oi ^ood. 
Trust rather to your aftei: moo^. 
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Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest, and ill content. 

And more, — ^though free from seeming harm. 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure's charm—' 

If then a painful sense comes on. 
Of something wholly lost and gone. 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done,— 

Of something from your being's chain 
Broke off, nor to be link'd again 
By all mere Memory can retain, — 

Upon your heart this truth may rise,— 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man's just destinies : 

So should we live, that every hour 
May die, as dies the natural flower,^- 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 

That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good, and friture meed ; 

Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy. 
Far better than a barren joy. 



D. M. MOIK. 



MOKALIZING. 

How soft is the sound of the river, 
Stealing down through the green piny dale. 

Where the sunbeams of eventide quiver 

Through the scarce-stirring foliage, and ever 
The cooing dove plains out its tale ; 

And the blackbird melodiou^.Vj B.m%% 

An anthem, reminding oiVaTvo<ieti\.\3bMi%^ 



MORALIZING. dOJ 

Blue evening comes onward, and scatters -* 

The fires in the western serene ; 
And the shadows of Lebanon's daughters, 
Darkly imaged, outspread on the waters, 

Festoon'd with their branches of green ; 
The clouds journey past, and below 
Are reflected, in brightness, their margins of snow^ 

Oh, sweet is the vision that loses 
Present cares in the glow of the past ! 

As the light of reflection reposes 

On youth, with its blossoming roses, 
And sunshine too lovely to last. 

Sweet dreams I that have sparkled and gone, 

Like torrents of blue over ledges of stone. 

But why should break forth our repining, 
Over what we have loved or have lost? 

Whether fortune be shaded or shining. 

Our destiny bright or declining. 
Our visions accomplished or cross'd — 

'Tis ours to be calm and resigned, 

Faith*s star beaming clear on the night of the mind. 

When morning awoke on the ocean. 

Dim tempests were louring aroimd ; 
Yet see, with how steadfast a motion. 
As the clouds bend and glow with devotioDt 

The sun his asylimi hath found I 
Twilight weeps in deep pleasure, and red 
Are the low-lying vale, and the tall mountain head< 

Lo ! thus, when the clouds of life*s sorrow 
Have past and have perished, the sky 

An added effulgence shall borrow 

From the storms that have flown, and the morrow 
Gleam bright in eternity's eye ; 

And the kngel of righteousne&a aen^ 

Hie balm to that heart yrhich ift txue V> \]i[i& ^iA\ 
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EDWAED JOHNSON. 



THE WATEE-DKINKEB. 

Oh ! water for me ! Bright water for me ! 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 

It maketh the faint one strong again ; 

It comes o'er the sense like a breeze fit>m the sea. 

All freshness, like infant purity. 

Oh ! water, bright water for me, for me ! 

Give wine, give wine to the debauchee ! 

Fill to the brim ! Fill, fill to the brim I 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim ! 
For my hand is steady, my eye is true. 
For I, like the flowers, drink nought but dew. 
Oh ! water, bri^t water s a mine of wealth. 
And the ores it 3rieldeth are vigour and health. 
So water, pure water for me, for me ! 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

• 

FiU again to the brim ! again to the brim ! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb ! 
To the days of the aged it addeth length, 
To the might of the strong it addeth strength 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
'Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light. 
So, water 1 I will drink nought but thee, 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 

When o'er the hills, Hke a gladsome bride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride. 
And, leading a band of laughing hours, 
Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers ; 
Oh ! cheerily then my voice is heard. 
Mingling with that of the soaring' bird, 
Who flingeth abroad hi» iiia.\Sxv& lowd^ 
As iie freshens Ms mng m \3aft eo\^ ^c«s <^q\)l^. 



\ 
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But when eyening has quitted her sheltering yew> 

Drowsily flying and weaving anew 

Her dusky meshes o'er land and sea — 

How g«atly, sleep ! fall thy poppies on me ; 

For I drink water, pu^e, cold, and bright, 

And my dreams are of heaven the livelong night; 

So, hurrah ! for thee, water ! hurrah, humJi ! 

Thou art silver and gold, thou art riband and st8!!l 

Hurrah ! for bright water ! hurrah, hurrah ! 

Metropolitan MagaztM. 



JAMES HALL. 



WONDEES AND MUEMURS. 

Strange that the wmd should be left so fi^e, 
To play with a flower or tear a tree ; 
To range or ramble wherever it will. 
And, as it lists, to be fierce or still ; 
Above and around, to breathe of life, 
Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife ; 
Gently to whisper, with morning light, 
Yet to growl, like a fetter d fiend, ere night; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless, to-day, 
What, to-morrow, it ruthlessly rends away. 

Strange that the sun should call into birth 
All the fairest flowers and fruits of the earth, 
Then bid them perish, and see them die. 
While they cheer the soul, and gladden the eye. 
At mom, its child is the pride of spring. 
At night, a shrivelled and loathsome thing ! 
To-day, there is hope and life in its breath, 
To-morrow, it shrinks to a useless death. 
Strange doth it seem, that ^e s\m. ^ovW^o^ 
To give life, alone, that it may dea\xo^' . 
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Strange that the ocean should come and go 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow — 
Should bear on its placid bosom at mom 
The bark that, ere night, will be tempest-torn; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 
To leave it a wreck within sight of home ; 
To smile, as the mariner's toils are o*er, 
. And wash the dead to the cottage-door; 
And gently ripple along ihe strand. 
To watch the widow behold him land ! 



But stranger than all, that man should die. 

When his plans are formed, and his hopes are high; 

He walks forth a lord of the earth to-day. 

And the morrow beholds him part of its clay ; 

He is bom in sorrow, and cradled in pain, 

And from youth to age, it is labour in vain ; 

And all that seventy years can show, 

Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom is woe ; 

That he travels a path of care and strife, 

Who drinks the poisoned cup of life I 

Alas ! if we murmur at things like these, 

That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 

That the wind is not ever a gentle breath — 

That the sun is often ihe beai'er of death — 

That the ocean-wave is not always still — 

And that life is chequered with good and ill : 

If we know 'tis well that such change should he. 

What do we learn from the things we see ? 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 

Shoxild not wonder, nor murmur, but hope and trust! 
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JANE TAYLOR. 

BoBN, 1783 ; Died, 1624. 

SOLILOQUY. 

Hebe's a beautiful earth and a wonderful sky, 
And to see them, God gives us a heart and an eye ; 
Nor leaves us untouched by the pleasure they yield, 
Like the fowls of the heaven, or the beasts of the field. 
The soul, though encumbered with sense and with sin. 
Can range through her own mystic chambers within ; 
Then soar like ihe eagle to regions of light. 
And dart wondrous thoughts on the stars of the night. 
Yea more, it is gifted witli vision so keen. 
As to know the unknown and to see the unseen ; 
To glance at eternity's numberless days. 
Till dazzled, confounded, and lost in the maze. 
Nor will this suffice it, oh wonderful germ. 
Of infinite blessings vouchsafed to a worm ! 
It quickens, it rises, with boundless desires, 
And heaven is the lowest to which it aspires. 
Such, such is the soul though bewildered and dark, 
A vital, ethereal, unquenchable spark ; 
Thus onward and upward by nature it tends. 
Then wherefore descends it ? ah ! whither descends ; 
Soon drocps its light pinion, borne down by a gust, 
It flutters, it flutters, — ^it cleaves to the dust ; 
Then feeds upon ashes — deceived and astray; 
And fastens and clings to this perishing clay. 
For robes that too proud were the lilies to wear— 
For food we divide with the fowls of the air — 
For joy that just sparkles and then disappears. 
We drop from heaven's gate to this valley of tears. 
How tranquil and blameless the pleasures it sought. 
While it rested within the calm region of thought ! 
How fraught with disgust and how sullied ml\v^^ifc^ 
Is all that detains and beguilea it\)e\crN\ 
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Oh Thou, who when silent and senseless it lay. 
Didst breathe into life the inanimate clay, 
Now nourish and quicken the languishing fire ; 
And fan to a flame that shall never expire ! 



EMILY TAYLOK. 

HUMAN LIFE. 

** What is the gift of Life?" 

Speak thou, in young existence revelling ; 

To thee it is a glorious, god-like thing ; 

Love, Hope, and Fancy lead the joyous way ; 

Ambition kindles up her living ray. 

There is a path of light marked out for thee, 

A thomless path, and there thy way shall be : 

A thousand spirits by thy side shdll fall, 

But thou shalt live, and look beyond them all ; 

Yes, Life indeed may seem a joyous thing. 

" What is the gift of Life" 

To thee, subdued and taught by Wisdom's voice. 

Wisdom of stem necessity, not choice ? 

Whose cup of joy is ebbing out in haste. 

Who hast no foaintain to supply the waste; 

Whose spirit, like some traveller gazing round, 
' On broken columns in the desert ground. 

Sees 'but sad traces on a lonely scene, 

Of what Life was, and what it might have been : 

Oh ! is not Life a sad and solemn thing? 

'♦What is the gift of Life" 

To him who reads with Heaven-instructed eye? 

Tis the first dawning of eternity ; 

The fttture heaven just breaking on the sight; 

The glimmering of a still increasing light ; 
'Its cheering scenes foretastes of heavenly joy; 
Its storms and tempests senat to -^xmfy : 
Oh I is not Life a\)TtglQtms^^xm%^t^Ml^'> 
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" What is the gift of life" 

To him whose soul through this tempestuous road 

Hath passed, and found its home, its heaven, its God ? 

Who sees the boundless page of knowledge spread. 

And years, as boundless, rolling o'er his head ; 

No cdoud to darken the celestial light ; 

No sin to sully, and no grief to blight ; 

Is not that better Life a glorious thing? 



WILLIAM HAMILTON DEUMMOND. 



THE PLEASUEES OF BENEVOLENCE. 

But, ! what power 
Of mind may boast a pleasure pure as thine. 
Divine Benevolence ? — Th' affections bland 
That heart unite to heart ; those sympathies 
So &9e, so^complicate, so closely knit 
With all the good and ill of all mankind, 
Are thy loved daughters. — Trebly blest the heart 
Which, like a well-toned instrument, they string 
Besponsive to the notes of weal or woe ! 
Pure, erquisite, sublime are ail the joys. 
Taste's fair attendants boast ; but more sublime. 
More exquisite, more pure the joys that flow 
From virtue's sacred fount. The sweetest voice 
That warbles in the grove, is not so sweet 
As thine, Compassion — nor the boldest deed 
Of hero's arm so worthy of the lyre, 
As act of Mercy ; nor, in all the round 
Of being, is there aught in God*s pure eye, 
So bl«68ed, so sanctified as those kind thoughts 
That stir the bosom of Benevolence. 
What are the joys of heaven but tToLOse oi Yw^*^. 
What God's own bliss ? — The bliaa oi dom^ ^oc*^'* 
Unlimited and perfect Next to God, 
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Wlio stands in happiness pre-eminent ? 
The favoured spirit that from God enjoys 
The largest share of delegated power 
To guide the currents of his boundless love. 

Now wide o'er nature has the Muse her glance 
Turned rapid, and discovered nought but scenes 
Of blooming, rich, unfathomable joy. 
The higher still she soars, the deeper dives. 
The wider ranges, more and more of good 
Bursts on th* expanding view. With such pure love 
As mothers feel for their dear progeny, 
Benevolence reigns o*er all. But who shall tell 
From what unnumbered springs her bounties flow? 
The garden and the wild, earth, ocean, air, 
Darkness and light, and height and depth confess 
Her joy-inspiring presence — On each sense 
She scatters rapture — ^for the eye illumes 
What scenes of glory ! for the ear awakes 
What sounds of ravishment ! The touch, taste, smell* 
Are all her handmaids ; hers the kindly play 
Of each benign affection, all the joys 
Of intellect, of memory, judgment, taste, 
And winged imagination — ^Yes — for man 
She opes a thousand, and ten thousand springs 
Of never ebbing bliss. — Her reign extends 
Through suns and systems numerous as the sands. 
Uniting all by ties infrangible. 
In such harmonious movements as create 
True music in the spheres. Great God to her 
Gave the high charge, to hold the mighty chain 
Of causes and effects; Through every link 
Of its immeasurable circuit, shoot 
Her quickening energies. But should her hatid 
Its hold forego, 'twere chaos all again. 
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THE BENEVOLENCE OF THE GOOD MAN EXTENDS 
EVEN TO THE INFERIOR ANIMALS. 

What soU or clime, or barrier raised by pride, 
Or prejudice, can boiind the good man s love ? 
For man and misery, wherever found, 
It freely springs. Expanding wide it spreads 
E'en to infinitude ; — now greets the race 
That people heaven, then downward to the worm. 
Inseet or shell-fish, e'en to lifeless things. 
With sacred flow descends. If Nature bids 
To kill or eat, — ^the life-destroying steel 
He edges with compassion. He, the friend 
And guardian, not the tyrant of whate'er 
Inhales the vital breeze, ne'er issues forth 
Breathing dismay and slaughter in the paths 
Where happy creatures sport. Ye feathered tribes, 
Sing unmolested in your leafy bowers ; 
Ye finny nations, in your streams and lakes 
And pearly grottos play ; ye insect swarms, 
Murmur melodious, turn your burnished wings 
Bright-twinkling to the sun ; at mom and eve, 
With all your sportive myriads in the air. 
Reel thro' the mazy dance — for in your mirth 
His soul participates. — ^Around your cliffs. 
In many a playful curve, ye sea-birds, wheel ; 
PreeH your gray wings ; along the level brine 
Quick-diving plunge ; or on the sunny swell 
Float like small islets of embodied foam ; 
Stars of the sea, ye stud and beautify 
Its azure waste, as the empyrean fires 
Gem and illumine the ebon vault of night. 
Who would not deem it an offence to heaven 
To harm your joys, or from one little nook. 
Their heritage from God, your wingless brood 
Cruel dislodge ? Like man, from God ye spring. 
Are God's dependents — ^ratified as his, 
Your rights to share the bounty l^a.l\Mce. ^\n^^> 
Sport in the waves, or on your native icoOia 
To congregate and clamour as ye \ViW, 
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EDWABD CAKRINGTON. 



VILLAOE BELLS. 

Oh, merry are the village bells that sound with sootii- I 

ing chime 
From the dim old tower, grown gray beneath the 

shadowy touch of time ; 
And gaily are they borne along upon the summer air; 
Telling of bridal happiness to the youthful and the 

fair; 
They give a murmur of delight to earth, and slr^, and 

seas, 
That mingles with the running streams, and floats upon 

the breeze. 

Tis past, the bridal glee is past, those echoing peals are 

o'er ; 
But the sweet, the holy Sabbath comes — ^we hear them 

now once more. 
With a message from the heavens of love, a voice that 

speaks to all ; 
Unto the temple of our God, unto His shrine they calL 
Whether your home's in halls of state, or by the lowly 

dells, 
Come forth and listen to the sounds of the halloimed 

Sabbath bells ! 

Ye tuneful records, yours it is to watch the pace of timet 
And mark the footfalls of each year with. deep and 

soothing chime ; 
Coming at midnight's silent hour, when all is dim.: and 

drear, 
'Tis yours to breathe the last fjarewell of the sad^eiqE^inng 

year; 
And while we bid its hopes and fears, its fleeting honrs 

adieu. 
Tis jours to hail with. cheer&oA. -^oVoft \)tL^ \t\x!QQf^ ^1 

the new. . 
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yet once more your music breaks upon my listening 

ear, 
ugh not the gaily sounding notes we love so well to 

hear; 
nged is your message to the heart, your joyoup tone 

is fled ; 
jpeak to us of buried hopes, a requiem for the dead ! 
le home to-day is desolate, a soul from earth is free, 
.•tal, the knell thou hearest now full soon may toll 

for thee ! 

jhangeful bells, that swell'd but now the tide of 

human bliss, 
at ministers of grief ye seem, in such an hour as this ! 
, is your knell a sorrowing one, for the lovely doomed 

to die, 
.th*s early blush upon their cheek, its radiance in 

their eye ? 
io ye mourn in mockery for the beings frail as fair, 
ose lives, like! golden evening clouds, have melted 

into air? 

such, alas^ is human life; woe for the haughty 

breath ! 
day in health and power 'tis raised, to-morrow 
' stilled in death. 
3 voice proclaims our joy and grief, our wishes, hopes 

and fears ; 
3 eye that brightly beams to-day, to-morrow dims with 

tears. 
3W short years, a few brief sxms, in earthly homes 

we dwell, 
sn life with all its dreams shftll be but as that passing 

bell. 
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CAROLINE F. ORNE. \ 

• ■/'■/ 
LABOUR. ,: 

* 5L.J 

Ho ! ye who at the anvil toil, , * "A 

And strike the sounding blow, -■ •-' > i 
Where from the burning iron's breast -i^^i^ 

The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer'^ rii;ig^ , 

And fire's intenser glow — 
Oh ! while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 

And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 

To have no work to do. 

Ho ! ye who till the stubborn soil, 

Whose hard hands guide the plough, . 
Who bend beneath the summer sun. 

With burning cheek and brow— * 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 

From olden time till now — 
But while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 

And labour all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 

To have no work to do. 

Ho ! ye who plough the sea's blue field — 

Who ride the restless wave. 
Beneath whose gallant vessel's keel 

There lies a yawning grave, 
Around whose bark the wintry winds 

Like fiends of fury rave — 
Oh I while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 

And labour long h.owx& thtou^h^ 
Bemember it is Taax^et b.\531 

To bave no "woxk. to ^o- 
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Ho ! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 

The hectic glow is bright. 
Whose mental toil wears out the day 

And half the weary night, 
Who labour for the souls of men. 

Champions of truth and right — 
Although ye feel your toil is hard, 

Even with this glorious view, 
Bemembcr it is harder still 

To have no work to do. 

Ho ! all who labour — ^all who strive — 

Ye wield a lofty power : 
Do with your might, do with your strength^ 

Fill every golden hour ! 
The glorious privilege to do 

Is man*s most noble dower. 
Oh I to your birthright and yourselves, 

To your own souls be true I 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 

Who have no work to do. 

Chamb€r$*i Journal* 



MRS. E. HAWKSHAW. 

THE CITY CHILiyS COMPIAINT.* 

** The trees and the flowers are beautiful, 

The sky is blue and high, 
And the smaU streams make pleasant sounds 

As they run swiftly by. 

" But aU these things are not for me, 

I live amid dark walls ; 
And scarcely through these dusty panes 

A single sunbeam falls. 

/;S^ •" ^^'®*^^ «»d valuable Uttte wotW,«tt!a3Ckft^"^<i«»^^«» 
fOL. /• Q ^ 
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" I never hear the wild bird's s<mg, 

Or see the graceful deer 
Go trooping through the forest gladefi : • 

What can I learn from here ? 

** They say GoSn worhs are wonderful^ 

In sea, and sky, and land ; 
I never see them, for men's worJcs 

Are here on every hand." 

Oh murmur not, thou little one. 

That here thy home must be, 
And not amid the pleasant fields. 

Or by the greenwood tree. 

There is a voice can speak to thee, 

Amid the works of men ; 
Speak, with a sound as loud and clear. 

As in the lonely glen. 

Do not the works thou seest around, 
Spring from man's thoughtful mind. 

And in that, is there nought of God, 
For thee, for all, to find ? 

The earth, with all its varied blooms. 

Will have to pass away ; 
But man's immortal mind will live 

Through everlasting day. 

And without mind these sheltering walls 

Around thee had not been. 
These busy engines had not moved, 

Nor whirling wheels been seen ! 



SAMUEL W. PAKTRIDGE. 

THE LITTLE TEACHER. 

With dark foreboding thoughts opprest, 

I wandered forth one summer day. 
Hoping abroad to ease to^ Xix^a'sX., 
And gmiaXia^. 
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Deep in a lone and green retreat, 

I laid xne down with many a sigh, 
When, lo I a daisy at my feet. 
Allured my eye. 

Methought with sympathetic smile 

It seemed to pity and reprove, 
And thus my bitter care beguile 

With words of love : — 

" Sad mortal, cease these anxious sighs ; 

Why sit you thus in sorrow here ? 
Does not each leaf that meets thine eyes 
Keprove thy fear? 

" Although a mean unheeded flower, 

My daily wants are all supplied ; 
And He who brought me to this hour 
Will still provide. 

" The light and dew, the sun and rain,' 

Are hourly sent to foster me, 
And fearest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee ?" 

Ashamed I rose, rebuked my care, 

And blessed the teacher of the sod, 
Besolved to chase away despair. 
And trust in God.* 



BEENAED BAETON. 

BoBN, 1784 ; Died, 1849. 



ET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR WBATH. 

See behind the crimson west, 
Brightly sinks the sun to rest ; 
Gently dose the drooping flowers. 
Softly fall the vesper hours ; 
Hushed is every woodland note, 
Bee*8 loud hum, and linnet's ikcQ%JL\ 

00 J UBetal UWe work nc«ntty^pQ|)lirti0d\iTlAte't\««^^&C^"'^^^ 
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Silent is the liqidd breeze, ''^^-^ 

Moonbeams kiss the mstling tretnr. 
Ere the loving stars arise. 
Ere soft slumber seals yonr eyes» 
Children, bid contentions cease. 
Let the sun go down in peace. . 

Join not hymns of praise to learn, 
WhUe your hearts with anger bum : 
Kneel not to your evening prayer. 
With resentment lurking th&re, 
God, who bids you dwell in love- 
God, who sees you from above — 
He is grieved your prido to see, 
Every time you disagree. 

Ere the silver stars arise. 

Ere soft slumber seals your eyes, . 

Children, bid your quarrels cease. 

Let the sun go down in peace. 

■ • . V. T "l* 

MARY HOWITT. : /J 

THE UNREGAEDED TOHiS OF THE POOBi; -- 

Alas ! what secret tears are shed, ^t -* 

What wounded spirits bleed ; jSE 

What loving hearts are sundered ' -.dT 

And yet man takes no heed 1 ' . J* 'A* 

He goeth in his daily course, " '>T 

Made fat with oil and wine, ■■ ^ri 

And pitieth not the weary souls • "-i i*A 

That in Ma bondage pine, 

That turn for "bim \3ci.e -maa^ ^\i&^» " 
That deVvc iot Imn. ^^^ xoasL^X 



jJA 
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And pitietli not the children small 

]j;^ ^oioisy faetories dim, 
That all day long, lean, pale, and flednt, 

Do heavy tasks for him ! 

To hW they are but as the stones 

Beneath his feet that lie : 
It entereth not his thoughts that they 

From him claim sympathy : 
It entereth not his thoughts that God 

Heareth the sufferer's groan, 
That in His righteous eye, their life 

Is precious as his own. 



J. E. CARPENTEE. 



THE CHILD AND THE DEW-DROPS. 

^Ob fitther, dear father, why pass they away, 
The dew-drops that sparkled at dawning of day — 
Thai glittered like stars by the light of the moon, 
Oh, why are those dew-drops dissolving so soon? 
Does the sun, in his wrath, chase their brightness away. 
As thongh nothing that's lovely might live for a day? 
The moonlight has faded — ^the flowers still remain, 
But fh^ dew has dried out of their petals again.'' 

•* )ffy child," aaid the father, " look up to the skies. 
Behold yon bright rainbow, those beautiful dyes ; 
l!bere — ^theieare the dew-drops in glory reset, 
Ifid the jewels of heaven they are glittering yet. 
Then are we not taught by each beautiful ray. 
To mourn not for beauty though fleeting away, 
For though youth of its brightness and beauty be riven» 
All that withers on earth blooms more brightly in heaven." 



Alas) for ibe ikther— how little knev? "Vic, 
SUbe words be bad spoken prophetic coMl<9L\i^\ 
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That the beauiiM child — the bright star of his day. 
Was e*en then like the dew-drops — dissolving away. 
Oh ! sad was the lieither, when lo ! in the skies 
The rainbow again spread its beauteous dyes ; 
And then he remembered the maxims he*d given. 
And thought of his child and the dew-drops — ^in Heaven* 



THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 

" They tell me, dear father, each gem in the sky 

That sparkles at night is a star ; 
But why do they dwell in those regions so high. 

And shed their cold lustre so far? 
I know that the sun makes the blossoms to spring. 

That it gives to the flowVets their birth, 
But what are t£e stars ? do they nothing but fling 

Their cold rays of light upon earth?" 

'' My child, it is said, that yon stars in the sl^. 

Are worlds that are fashion'd like this, 
Where -liie souls of the good and the gentle, who ioM^ ^ 

Assemble together in bliss ; 
And the rays that they shed o'er the earth is the li^il^ 

Of his glory whose throne is above, 
That tell us, who dwell in these regions of nighty 

How great is His goodness and love." 

" Then, fether, why still press your hand to y oar- bgcOTy 

Why still are your cheeks pale with care ? 
If all that was gentle be dwelling there now. 

Dear mother, I know, must be there." 
" Thou chidest me well," said the father, with pain, 

" Thy wisdom is greater by far. 
We may mourn for the lost, but we should not oompliidi ! 

While we gaze on each beautiful star.*** - ' v 

* The poetical woilw of this popTi^ax Nnn.\«t «c« \raibSiflbBd i» ^$tf. 
renient form^ and at a very modetat© "jtvce^'Vii "EL ^. ^:^ag^ l^^^ll^ 
London, 
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INFANTINE INQUIMES. 

** Tell me, Oh mother ! when I grow old, 
Will m.ylWsr, which my sisters say is like gold, 
<ftow gray, as the old man's, weak and poor, 
Who ask'd for alms at our pillar'd door? 
Shall I look as sad, shall I speak as slow 
As he, when he told us his tale of woe ? 
Will my hands then shake, and my eyes he dim ? 
Tell me, Oh mother ! shall I grow like him ? 

** He said — ^but I knew not what he meant — 
That his aged heart with sorrow was rent. 
He spoke of the grave as a place of rest, 
Where tbe weaiy sleep in peace, and are blest; 
And he told how his kindred there were laid, 
And the friends with whom, in his youth, he play'd ; 
And tears from the eyes of the old man fell, 
And my sisters wept as they heard his tale ! 

** He Spoke of ar home, where, in childhood's glee. 

He chased from the wild flowers the humming bee; 

And follow'd afar, with a heart as light 

As its sparkling wings, the butterfly's flight ; 

And puird young flowers, where they grew 'neath tho 

beams 
Of the sun's fair light, by his own blue streams ; — 
Yet he left all these through the world to roam ! 
Why, Oh mother ! did he leave his home ?" 

** Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair child ! 
The fancies of youth and age are beguiled; — 
Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turn gray. 
Time cannot steal the soul's youth away ! 
There's a land, of which thou hast heard me speak. 
Where age never wrinkles the dweller's cheek ; 
But in joy they live, fair boy I like tkie^ — 
li was there the old man longed to \>(i\ 
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*' For he knew that those with whom helbMt]|)ifey3d» 
In his heart's young joy, 'neath their cottage fdilLde— 
Whose love he shared, when their songs and itahft 
Brighten'd the gloom of this sinful Oarth-^ ^^ 
Whose names from our world had passed avi^j^ .^v^ 
As flowers in the hreath of an autumn dayrr 
He knew that they, with all suffering done» 
Encircled the throne of the Holy One I 



■••' . 



i^-'fT 



'* Though ours be a pillar'd and lofty home^ - ^^ 

Where Want, with his pale train, never may oonie^ 
Oh ! scorn not the poor with the scomer*fl joet, 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest; ' 
For He, who hath made the poor, may soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon. 
And leave us with woe, in the world's bleak wild-** 
Oh ! soften the griefs of the poor, my child r 



WILLIAM KEATE. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 

The tutored mind here justly leanut 

How human hopes to prize. 
As round these trophied walls she turns 

Her meditating eyes. 

The sculptured urn, the mimic bust, 

The grave in pomp arrayed. 
Serve but to teach us man is dust t 

His life a fleeting shade 1 

More than the morning vapour vain. 

Which melts away in air, 
Unless to wisdom. lie &x.\a^, .- « 

And virtae be bift caxQ. . .^^^-^^ 
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,Lf^t7Cn3^r**'*^ ^^^ ^ ^^'i^ bright fire, 
.^^.-.j^llBt^ita enliYening themes ; 
jlf^ll^ $n^ imstrang the poet's lyre, 
Closed fiuioy*s rapturous dreams. 

Sto^'Btranger, whosoe'er thou art, 

And" to thyself be just ; 
These mouldering tombs address thine heart : 

Catch wisdom from the dust» 

Beligion, only, forms man*s soul 
, ;. d^mly to view his end ; 
Can his yain passions best control, — 
In life, in death, a friend. 

A day will come, in Time's long reign, 

(Such hope hath Heaven revealed,) 
When graves shall render up again 

Those whom they once concealed. 

Then shall Creation's mighty Lord 

Bid every slumberer rise : 
And angels' tongues this truth record, — 

The virtuous were ike wise. 



ROBERT GILFILLAN.* 

THE POOR MAN'S GRAVE. 

The poor man's grave ! this is the spot 

Where rests his weary clay ; 
And yet no gravestone lifts its head 

To say what gravestones say ! 
No sculptured emblems blazon here, 

No weeping willows wave, 
No faint memorial, e'er so faint. 

Points out the poor man's grave ! 

• Tbm author ot the " OiOlery of litenry PotiniUr wA ^ 'fi;ni&Kt^''(&»> 
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No matter— li€ as soundly sleeps, :, . > 

As softly does repose, 
Though marbled urn around bis gxave 

No idle incense throws ! 
His lowly turf it burdens not, 

Yet that is ever green ; 
And hopping near it oft at mom. 

The little redbreast's seen ! 



For none disturbs the poor man's grave — 

To touch it who would dare, 
Save some kind hand to smooth the grass. 

That grows all wildly there ! 
The poor man's grave ! call it his home— 

From soiTOw all secure — 
For woe and want vex him no more. 

Whom fortune stamped as poor ! 



The poor man's grave ! — a lesson learn, 

And profit by't who can — 
Here lies a man all nobly poor, 

And yet an hoiMst man ! 
He was a man well known for worth, 

But all unknown to fdxae ; 
And yet within his village bounds, 

He did not lack a name! 



For all the village came to him, 
When they had need to call ; 

His council free to all was given. 
For he was kind to aU ! 

The young, the old, the sick, the hale^ 
Found him a friend most sure ; 

For he rejoiced in others' \7e^, 
Althou^ himself :wss i^ooxX 
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And yet Hot poor ; for calm content 

Made all that he possess'd 
Be dieiiidied with a grateful heart, 

Which made it doid)]^ blest. 
Serene 'mid ills, to age designed. 

His dajaai in peace did flow — 
His timeward pilgrimage is past, 

And now ha sleeps below ! 

A happy man ! — though on life's shoals. 

His .bark was roughly driven, 
Yet still he braved the surge — ^because 

His anchorage was in heaven! 
I know no more — ^what more wouldst know. 

Since death deliverance gave : 
His spirit took its flight on high — 

This is the poor man's grave 1 



LIGHT FOR ALL. 

FBOM THE aBBMAir. 

You cannot pay with money 

The million sons of toil — 
The sailor on the ocean, 

The peasant on the soil. 
The labourer in the quarry. 

The hewer of the coal ; 
Your -money pays the hand. 

But it cannot pay the soul. 

You gaze on the cathedral, 

•Whose turrets meet the sky ; 
Bemember the foundations 

That in earth and darkness lie 
Fop, were not those foundations 

So darkly resting there, 
Yon towers up could nervet aowc 

So proudly in the air. 
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The workshop most be erow4edf:>( //' 

That the palace may be bxi^^ t 
If the ploughman did not j^ogh^ .« l 

Then the poet could not write ^ 
Then let eveiy toil be hallowed i ) 

That man performs for maa» 
And have its share of honour >. ! 

As part of one great plan. 



See, light darts down from heaveli» 

And enters where it may; 
The eyes of all earth's people 

Are cheered with one bright day. 
And let the mind's true sunshine 

Be spread o'er earth as free, 
And fill the souls of men 

As the waters fill the sea. 



The man who turns the soil . 

Need not have an earthy mind ; 
The digger 'mid the coal 

Need not be in spirit blind : 
The mind can shed a light 

On each worthy labour done, 
As lowliest things are bright 

In the radiance of the sun. 



The tailor, ay, the cobbler, 

May lift their heads as men, — . 
Better £Bur than Alexander, 

Could he wake to life again. 
And think of all his bloodshed 

(And all for nothing too !) 
And ask lma&e\i— '' YHea.^ madfi I 

As usetul a;a «b e\iq«T 



'Whalflheers the mueing Btudent, 

Thi^^t, the divine? 
Th^^Hloiiglit that for his followers 

A Inighter day will shine. 
Let every human labourer 

£i^y the vision bright — 
Let the thought that comes firom heaven 

Be spread like heaven's own light ! 

Yc men who hold the pen, 

. Bise like a band inspired, 
And, poeta, let your lyrics 

With hope for man be fired ; 
Tm the earth becomes a temple. 

And every human heart 
Shall join in one great service, 

Each happy in his part. 



THOMAS HOOD. 

BoKN, 1800; Died, 1845. 

KEMEMBBANCES. 

I BEMSMBEB, I remember, 

The house where I was bom, 
The little window, where the sun, 

Came peeping in at mom ; 
He never came a week too soon, 

Kor brought too long a day ; — 
But ndw I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 

I remember, I remember, 
The roses red and white, 

This violetB and the lily-cups — 
Tbaae lowers made of lig\il; 



I 
1 
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The lilacs whero tlie robins bnilt^ ' M 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum, on his birth-daj — 

The tree is Uving yet ! 

I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air would rush as fresh 

As swallows on the wing ; 
My spirit flew in feathers, then, 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow I 

I remember, I remember, 

The flr trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender spires. 

Were close against the sky ! 
It was a childish ignorance, — 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm further off from heaven. 

Than when I was a boy. 



CAROLINE NORTON. 



AN EMBLEM OE LIEE. 

Oh ! life is like the summer riU,where weaiy di^Hghtdies; 
We long for mom to rise again, and blush along the skies: 
For duU and dark that stream appears, whose waters in 

the day. 
All glad in conscious sunniness,went dancing on their way. 
But when the glorious sun hath 'woke, and looked upon 

the earth, 
And over hill and ds^e \kece ^oaA. >ik<^ ^Qs^asida of humsa 
mirth; 
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} sigh to see dayhath not brou^t its perfect light to all, 
r iviih the simahine on those wavesi the silent shadows 
falL 

! like that changeful summer rill our years go gliding by, 
w bright with joy, now dark with tears, before youth's 

eager eye, 
d thus we yainly pant for all the rich and golden glow, 
lich young hope, like an early sun, upon its course 

can throw, 
m o'er our half illumined hearts the stealing shadows 

come, 
d eveiy thon^t that 'woke in light reoeives its share 

of gloom ; 
d we weep while joys and sorrows both are fading 

from our view, 
find wherever sunbeams fall, the shadow cometh too* 



NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 

AM AME&ICAN POET. 



A CHILPS FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 

>HE ittd been told that God made all the stara 

diat twinkled up in heaven ; and now she stood 

hatching the coming of the twilight on, 

ia if it were a new and perfect world, 

Lnd this were its first eve. She stood alono 

Ij the low window, with the silken lash 

)f her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 

lalf parted with the new and strange delight 

)f beauty that she could not comprehend, 

Lnd had not seen before. The purple folds 

)f the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 

Chat looked so still and delicate abo\e« 

Wed her young heart with, gl^dnea^ Uiii \2qa «h^ 
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Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still ^^ 
Stood looking at the west with that half six^ 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart, .,,, 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint \ \ ,. " 
Of sunset, where the blue was melted in^ 
To the faint golden mellowness, a stair =" ^^^"^^ 
Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight '"r 
Burst from her lips, and, putting up heir^&iiatii» 
Her simple thought broke forth expreMltit^ :— 
** Father, dear father, God has made a star." ,. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

AMEBICAN POETBT. 

THE LAPSE OF TIME. 

Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 
The speed with which our moments fly, 

I sigh not over vanished years, 
But watch the years that hasten by. 

Look how they come ! — ^a mingled exomd. 

Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 
Beneath them, like a summer cloud. 

The wide world changes as I gaze. 

What ! grieve that time has brought so- soon 

The sober age of manhood on? 
As idly might I weep at noon, 

To see the blush of morning gone. 

Could I forego the hopes that glow 

In prospect like Elysian islesy 
And let the charming future go, 

With all her promises and smiles T 

The future I — cruel were the power 
Whose doom would tear thee from my heart ; 

Thou sweetener oi like -^ixft^etLX. "Vissva \ 
We cannot— no— '^e "^nSV uo\. ^«a^ 
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OB. imre ine still the rapid flight 
* l£|at makes the changing seasons gay ; 
Ilie'gi^teftil speed that brings the njght, 
The swift and glad return of day — 

The monlbs that touch, with added grace, 

ThJ9i:li|Ale prattler at my knee, 
«ftlr^o«e'aroh eye and speaking lace, 
— : |f#W ineaning every hour I see. 

Tini^^ time will seam and blanch my brow : 

Well ; I shall sit with aged men, 
And aiy good gla^s will teU me how 

A grisly beard becomes me then. 

And should no foul dishonour lie 

Upon my head when I am gray, 
Love yet shall watch my fading eye. 

And smooth the path of my decay. 

Then haste thee, time — ^'tis kindness all 
That speeds thy wingM feet so fast ; 

Thy pleiksores stay not till they Mi, 
And all thy pains are quickly past 

Thou fliest, and bear'st away our woes, 

And as thy shadowy train depart. 
The memory of sorrow grows 

A lighter burden on the heart. 



NEYE] 

AMERXCAK POBTBT. 

Keep pushing — ^*tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 

Xnd dreaming and sighing 
And waiting the tide. 

In life's earnest battle 
They only prevail 

Who dsdly march onwaxd 
And never say fail \ 
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With an eye ever open — 

A tongue that's not dumb. 
And a heart that will never 

To sorrow succumb — 
YoWU battle and conquer 

Though thousands assail : 
How strong and how mighty, 

Who never say fail \ 

The spirit of angels 

Is active I know, 
As higher and higher 

In glory they go : 
Me thinks on bright pinions 

From Heaven they sail, 
To cheer and encourage 

Who never say foil ! 

Ahead then keep pushing, 
And elbow your way, 

Unheeding the enviousi 

■ And asses that bray ; 

All obstacles vanish, 
All enemies quail. 

In the might of their wisdom 
Who never say fail ! 

In life's rosy morning, 

In manhood's firm pride. 
Let this be the motto 

Your footsteps to guide ; 
In storm and in sunshine. 

Whatever assail, 
^ We'll onward and conquer, 

And never ^a.^ ia.\i\ 
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^. . TO A CHU^ CU 

TO A CHILD. 

AMEBICAN POETKT. 

Things of high unport sound I in thine ears, 
Dear child, though now thou mayest not feel their power ; 

But hoard them up, and in thy coming years 
Forget them not, and when earth's tempests lour, 

k talisman unto thee shall they he, 

To giye thy weak arm strength — to make thy dim eye see. 

Seek truth, that pure celestial truth — ^whose birth 
Was in the heayen of heavens, clear, sacred, shrined 

In reason'fii light: not oft she visits earth. 
But her majestic port, the willing mind, 

Through faith, may sometimes see. Give her thy soul. 

Nor faint, though error s surges loudly 'gainst thee rolL 

Be free. — ^Not chiefly from the iron chain, 
But froi^ the one which passion forges — be 

The master of thyself. If lost, regain 
The rule o'er chance, sense, circumstance. Be free. 

Trample thy proud lusts proudly 'neath thy feet, 

And stand erects as for a heaven-bom one is meet. 

Seek virtue. — ^Wear her armour to the fight ; 

Then, as a wrestler gathers strength from strife, 
Shalt thou be nerved to a more vigorous might 

By each contending turbulent ill of life. 
Seek virtue. — She alone is aU divine ; 
And having found, be strong, in God's own strength and 
thine. 

Truth — ^freedom — ^virtue — these, dear child, have power, 

If rightly cherished, to uphold, sustain, 
And bless thy spirit, in its darkest hour ; 

Neglect them — thy celestial gifts are vain-^ 
In dust shall thy weak wing be dragged and soiled; 
TbjrsoulT^eifruBhed 'neath ga-uda iot -wliklOkVOvi^s^l \«5!ifc^. 
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"WISHES AND BEALITlESi' ^^^ 
A child's wishes. . j, ,. * 

" I WISH I wer6 a little bird, ,;V7 

To fly so &r and high, _' :. . 7 

And sail along the golden clouds^ : ..; i 

And through the azure sky. ,- ( 

I'd be the first to see the sun - ^ t 

Up from the ocean spring ; 
And ere it touched the glittering 8pii«» ' 

His ray should gild my wing. 

^' Above the hills I'd watch^ him stUI, 

Far down the crimson west ; 
And sing to him my evening song, 

Ere yet I sought my rest. 
And many a land I then should seey 

As hill and plain I crossed ; 
Nor fear thi'ough all the pathless sky 

That I should e'er be lost 

** rd fly where, round the olive bough, 

The vine its tendiils weaves ; 
And shelter from the noonbeams seek 

Among the myrtle leaves. 
Now, if I climb our highest hill. 

How little can I see ! 
Oh had I but a pair of wings. 

How happy should I be !" 

REPLY. 

" Wings cannot soar above the sky. 

As thou in thought canst do ; 
Nor can the veiling clouds confine 

Thy mental eye's keen view. 
Not to the sun dost thou chant forth 

Thy simple evening hymn ; 
Thou praiaest Him^\>Qiox« ^\LQ!eA ^saSi^ 

The noonday fsun %jcoii% ^miu 
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** But th<m^iyikyst learn to trace the sun 

Around ine earth and sky, 
And see him iibing, setting, still, 

Where distant oceans lie. 
To other lands the bird may guido 

His pifilons through the air; 
Eie yet he rest his "wings, thou art 

In thought before him there. 

** Tboii|^ strong and free, his wing may droop. 

Or bands restrain its flight; 
Thought none may stay — more fleet its course 

Than swiftest beams of light: 
A lovelier clime than birds can find. 

While simmiers go and come, 
Beyond this earth remains for those, 

Whom (jrod doth summon home." 

Atumffinoui. 



THE SOUL'S DEFIANCE. 

I SAID to sorrow's awful storm, 

That beat against my breast, 
" Bage on ! thou may'st destroy this form. 

And lay it low at rest; 
But still the spirit, that now brooks 

Thy tempest raging high. 
Undaunted, on its fury looks 

With steadfast eye." 

I said to penury's meagre train, 

" Come on I your threats I brave ; 
My last, poor life-drop you may drain, 

And crush me to the grave ; 
Yet still the spirit that endures, 
Shall mock your force the whiie^ 
meet each cold, cold grasp oi^^MX&> 
With bitter aixu\dr 
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I said to eold neglect and scorn, 

** Pass on ! I heed you not ; 
Ye may pursue me till my form 

And being are forgot ; 
Yet still the spirit, which you see, 

Undaunted by your wiles, 
Draws from its own nobility 

Its high-bom smiles." 

I said to friendship's menaced blow, 
" Strike deep ! my heart shall bear ; 

Thou canst but add one bitter woe 
To those already there ; 

Yet still the spirit, that sustains 
This last seyere distress. 

Shall smile upon its keenest pains. 
And scorn redress." 

I said to death's uplifted dart, 
**Aim sure! oh, why delay? 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart — 

A weak, reluctant prey ; 
For still the spirit, firm and free. 
Triumphant in the last dismay, 
Wrapt in its own eternity, 

Shall smiling pass away." 

Anonym 



DESCRIPTIVE. 



"■ Ob, how canst thon renotmce the botmdlew store 
Of ehanns, '«diioh Nature to her vofiy yields: 
The warbUng woodland, the reeoondlng shars, 

The pomp of groves and gandtore of fields; • 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even; 
AH that the mountain's sheltering bosom sUdds, 
And all the dread magniflooiee of beATen; 
Oh, how canst thoa lemomMS, and hope to be fiNri^veiir' 

BXAZZZX. 

** If atnn rn oonrt In her sequestered hamits, 
^ moontain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or oeO; 
Where the pds'd lark his evening dttly chants, 
And health and peace and contemplatioa dwell." 

SXOIXKTT. 

m adverted in another place to the intimate conneKion betwven 
il and Descriptiye Poetry. The latter, however, is more cemipre- 
e in its range. One of its chief objects is to describe the beanti#s 
tery, and the appearances of external natnre: bnt it extends to ft 
greater variety of objects : it embraces the wide and varied field df 
il Phenomena. The delineation of the revohitions and ehaxuotslv 
it the Seasons comes within its province. Descriptive Poetry is 
ni^oyed in narrating the events and portraying the oharaotOTv of 
f . The science of Natural History, in its various departments, is 
Be a favonrite theme with our best Descriptive Poets ; in ftflt, 
thing connected with the worlks of the Creator, in their most wodp 
forms and minutest operations, is included in this plectsing spe- 
r poetical composition. There are few poems that are exolnalvBly 
ptive in their character, like, for example, the *' Seasons" of Thom- 
r the "L'AUegro" and "H Penseroso** of Milton. " Desoripthre 
f,** as Dr. Blaib has observed, ** is intermixed with every other 
Bpio, Didactic, Pastoral, Lyric, and Dramatic." The hi^est decree 
lellence in this form of poetry has been attained only by the meet 
nt writers. It requires an observant and a philosophioal mind, an 
lotion vivid and fertile, and a taste for the beauties of Nature. Dr. 
ON has given too limited a definition of Descriptive Poetry: he 
»8ignated it a " species of composition, of which the Itmdimental 
it is some particular landscape to be poetically described, with the 
on of such embellishments as may be supplied by historioal -e^ 
ction or incidental meditation;** and "he ai9A\kfie% «& «sassi:^«^ ^"^ 
ind, Dbnhau'8 •*Cooper^B HiU," and T^>T¥:% '•''WVEAwBsi^cBtw^r 
•odnctiona of ova great Descriptive "Boeta wjiiirBwStowB^ ».'^*A»cc 
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rtngv of topios thin Dr. JoHirgox has tpeeifted, un^.Tproy^. Vii0L,^ 
best poetry of this oImw should bo ranked amongst tlie ht^oot tUotbii 
gonias. 

The lore of Natura la Inatinotive in all eoltiTated mindft. It bajj^bsjl i[ 

youth and oontinoes through manhood, even up to age; but it.i|||| 

wholly confined to thoaa whoao minds have bean improYOd by adimite 

It aeema to bo a prinoipla implanted in the bamaa breast fiiur the iriiH 

purposes ; and although it may be checked by Tarions caoaos, yoft, tf IpP 

periy eultiyated and fiMtered, it ia never altogethet eztinKoiaihod*' ZJbi 

m^ority of our best Poeta, whether ancient or modem, were fmtTinatiitti 

admirers of the wonders and beauties of Qod's works, aod ■^^^iTHd 1( 

describing them. Among the poets of antiquity, induding the QtiA 

Latin, Italian, and French, there are many whose works oontaln Hie pqig 

finished specimens of this kind of poetry. In general deecri^ttoB, iAJi^ 

ther of Natural Phenomena or Bural Scenery, Hombb was a oonamuMic 

master. Those who have read the ''Iliad" and the ''Odyssey,**' eW^ 

through the medium of Popb or Cowpeb's translations, must hare rsi 

marked how accurate and vivid are the descriptions with whieh tltqM 

celebrated works abound. The rural pictures and agricultural aketohfi 

of Hbsiod, another celebrated Greek poet, have been warmly praised In 

their truth and simplicity, whilst Thbocbitus luxuriates in deaeilbiiig 

scenes of natural beauty. Among the Latins Yiboil holds a praminetBl 

place aa one of the most natural painters of rural objects. " He is at ad 

times," says Mr. Bucks, in his interesting works on the " Beauties, Bi||9b 

monies, and Sublimities of Nature," " on the watch to inquire into, sad 

explain the phenomena of the Creation ; to boast of the number of flCMici 

and herds of Italy; the beauty of its groves ; the fineueas of its oUtss; 

the virility of its spring, and the mildness of its climate. In his ' Bii^ 

lorals' and his ' Oeorgics,' we find him sketching with gnoeftil exnS^ 

ranoe ; while, in the ' iBneid,' many of his individual scenes are dJBtn 

with the pencil of a finished painter." Mr. Thomas Wastox, the Sdttor 

and Translator of Thbocbitus, wrote a dissertation on the origin ni 

nature of the Pastoral Poem, distinguished for profound erudition aii^ 

refined taste. He places Theocritus and Yiboil in the first rsak of 

Descriptive Poets belonging to the Pastoral division, and draws aa IngBb 

nious parallel between them, from which the subjoined paasage is tnah 

cribed. " Yiboil, perhaps, is more correct, precise, and elegant thsf 

Thbocbitus, but Thbocbitus excels him in the variety and strength of 

his imagery, and often also in beauty. In fact, Yiboil's muse, when fi^ 

writes Pastoral scenes, is clothed in an afibcted dress, and he supporfi 

a foreign character. Theociutus supports a character of his own. Tks 

latter represents the maimers of his countrymen, the former ■nrjiliii^ 

them from a foreign land. Yiboil has transferred his ideas of paatOlift 

poetry fix>m the description of another. Thbocbitus has taken hla ftoB 

life. To Thbocbitus, who was a native of Sicily, pastoral images wsiv 

more frequent and stronger; and hence those natural images with lAIflk 

we ore so much deUghted in this poet ; for he drew them ttom ol^eefi 

with which he was acquainted. In. ^^loxl, Tislc^w^^^ix^^ Vs^ ViOcA soip0 

iarge pasture, of itself auS&cienWj l©t\S\B, viXiw«kft5ca% \si ^ x«6i*^ 4. 
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Ml0kBl^ymAliMMmal n<nnn, and wntorad with plwwmt sttMiM. 
WmPttfStkiM gsrden Udd ont in tbining little beds, whan then is ea 
4M4nw* <Bf Howen disposed with grast art, ^nd which, onUiTated and 
fUMfildf tritll ipest oare, were originally transplaDted tnm that larger 

^V$ikalkitotIjVcmETiv», Statius, Luoiav, HomACE, and Otxd, are ofies 
Itf our hJ^est eritical authorities on classical poetry tor the 
^ iriA'odReotaess of their descriptions of nature. Some of the 
I ' yrf > to hare acquired distinction in this class of composition. 
LlLiJc we hsTO taken one or two specimens which indicate his 
.^HPieciation of the charms of nature, and his power of deline. 
bk language equally remarkable for grace, force, and sweet- 
AmoBg the prose writers of France, whose descriptiye powers 
Um b*«B fsanally admired, may be enumerated Fbnzlon, St. Pxkuui, 
Hllfen/tMAtf. Ualy, too, justly boasts of her Dante,Tas80, and Abiosto ; 
Ittliiigil of her Oaxozns, and France of her Yoltaiub ; but no nation 
tiilt •npMsad the British in the school of Descriptiye Poetry. Ihe aa- 
Hjpt tNMis we haTS named must yield to the modems in glowing, lofty, 
^ gn^hio dalineation. It is sufficient to mention Chaucer, whose 
Hji lf so w s and varied pictures of nature have induced Campbell to desig- 
Hjls Um tke "Bubems of English Poetry.** Spsnseb, too, may be se- 
B writer, above all others, feUoitous and picturesque in his en- 
dasozlptions of scenery; Milton, whose ''L' Allegro" and "II 
>,** are the richest poems of a descriptive character in the Eng* 
or aaj other language; Shakspbabb, whose universal genius adorned 
nmj fliiag that it touched ; and Ossian, who, in force and migesty, and 
{i jhta oaequalled power of depicting Nature under her wildest and most 
^pji^ aspects, has been compared, in poetical style, to Saltatob Bosa 
■ Hittfeiiitf . 

^mre aire seversi other celebrated British poets, whose composiUons 
n Bwliiiiiil fbr descriptive talent. The names of Bbowm, Dteb, Pope, 
li^itfr, Ckkuuirs, Pabwell, Goldsmith, Brattie, Bloomfield, Clabb, 
pJltiM most popular of our modem votaries of the Muse, will naturally 
ipggBsl themselves to the mind of the reader. The noble compositions 
f Woboswobth, the graphic delineations of Cbabbe, the vivid colouring 
i Scott, and the powerftd sketches of Btbon, have placed these mas- 
in of song upon the hi^est pinnacle of Aune in this department of the 
itti The poetry of the last'mentioned author famishes numerous spe- 
kpMnB of descriptive beauty. William Howitt, a popular living au- 
hair, Mid of Lord Btbon, " he made acquaintance with Nature in her 
Uptede and sublimity in his boyhood; and he may be said to have been 
i|ir piXgiiiB into all lands in which she displays the sovereignty of her 
iaJRBtj ond grandeur." Among our recent and living poets, there are 
■lliij wlin have contemplated the charms of Nature, and delineated them 
ijillw qpirit of genuine poetry and Christian philosophy. We refer par- 
loolaiiy to Southey, Booebs, Colkbidoe, Campbkll, and Montoo- 
tfiiir. The extracts we have taken from Wie vioy^% ol'^-t%«\!L^'VLK».%^ 
Gm, Southet, and other female poeta, afford BlTi!lKixi\( «MaBiL"^«&^ qS.'Cs\» 
VOL. /. 2 ^ 
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4brfiotiont] sentiinents whieh are so graoefoUy interworen with 
descriptiTe compositions. 

In the first class, however, of Descriptive English poets, Hiere iu 
t»f pre<«minent distinction— -Thomson and Cowper. The " Setteoi 
the former writer, and the "Task" of the latter, may be regard 
models of all that is beaatifal in description, moral in sentimesr 
xeHgions in tendency. A comparison of the Greek and Latin poeti 
the English, in this partionlar department of composition, has < 
forth from the pen of Mr. Willmott, in his *' Lives of the Ei 
Bacred Poets," the following observations, no less striking for the: 
qnence than for their tmth. He remarks, " that however the ancienf 
liave appreciated or portrayed the charms of nature, they wante* 
lovely and ennobling feature, llieir religion, it has been observ 
beautiful in fiction, but not in sentiment. It has f^vealed the mof 
rific and delightful agencies in poetry, without teaching it to co 
plate Nature as the image of Divine Benevolence, and her creatm 
Hie objects of human sympathy. Paul planted, and ApoUos waterei 
the grace of God descended upon the heart, before this intellects 
den blossomed like the rose. It was reserved for the poets of a late 
to find, in the common fiovr^r by the hedge-side, a theme of gratitod 
meditation ; and to uplift llie eye, as it ranged over verdant fields 
waving woods, and glittering rivers, with a devout aspiration to he 
*Hy Father made them all.* 

'**8o reads he natare whom the lamp of truth 
niominatea ' — ToaXr, book ▼. 

This hallowing inspiration animated the lips of Thomson. Throoi 
the ' Seasons,* gleams of promised heaven seem to shed their lostre, 
are led, step by step, along the paths of Nature up to her Creator. I 
particular, Cowper resembled Thomson." 

The relative merits of these poets, as descriptive writers, have b 

favourite subject of comparison with the most eminent critics of tk 

and present century. We cannot refrain from enriching our pagei 

two extracts upon this interesting subject of literary criticism — ^th« 

from the author just quoted, and the other firom Professor Wii 

•* Few words on Thomson," published in his admirable Series of Pi 

entitled, " Becreations of Christopher North." In speaking of Coy 

IMr. Willmott observes — ^"Nothing can surpass the accuracy « 

<Tmwing, or the delicate freshness of his colouring; his landsci^ 

finished with the minute touches of cabinet pictures ; yon may look 

into them ; even the veins of the foliage are vividly traced. Thohsi 

llie other hand, with the same liveliness of observation and percept; 

the beautiful, employs a greater force and variety of manner. Tons 

nee Cowper by the side of Mrs. Unwin; Thomson plxuges int 

thundering forest. Cowper produces his effects by a multitude of t 

tenches; Thomson often dashes off his pictures with a felicitous si 

u single epithet brings the seen© \y©ioT© tja. Ccwt^^'%%b8tches p 

from their oflsociatton sndiaieiT \iu.ai,m\5[io\A.^«k«wwKn%VSBfc"^ 

iJJumiiiatio»th«t gilds the Miners %n:Tio^%w.'' • 
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ijjuftlid dimffiminating as these remarks undoabjtedly an, ike toBov* 
ngjuj FzofetMor Wilson, who is both a sound oritie and a tveet poet, 
m.eqoally beantifal in thought and diction i—f* Thomsok's gwiius does 
l9i«o olftea delight us by exquisite minute touches in the desoriptioii of 
^itwa as that of Cowper. It loves to paint on a great scale, and to dash 
lljaete off sweepingly by bold strokes — such, indeed, as haye ahnosi 

diatmguished the mighty masters of the lyre and the rainbow, 
aate Nature before your eyes — ^Thomson before your ima^ 
ly^lTir Which do you prefer ? Both. Be assured that both poets had 
Ifiipa^ aight and day upon her-— in all her aspects— and that she had re* 
9P!rif4 herself fully to both. But they, in their religion, elected different 

at worship— and both were worthy of the mighty mother. In one 
nind we Iotc Cowpsa best, in another Thomson. Somelimea 
jis ' Seasims' are almost a Task— and sometimes the ' Task' is out of 
)tmnm There is delightful distinctness in all the pictures of the Baid 
if Qfansy— glorious gloom or glimmer in most of those of the Bavd of 
EM|fHSin CowPEK paints trees— Thomson woods. Thoi^son paints, in a 
^ wondrous lines, rivers fi-om source to sea, like the mighty Bur- 
mnpooter— CowPEB, in many no very wondrous lines, brightens up 
pyi bend {tl a stream, or wakens our fancy to the murmur of some sini^ 
wMtnrfttl" 

We have attempted, in the foregoing observationst to explain the de> 
tign, nature, and extensive scope of Descriptive Poetry, and we haye 
aonimersted the principal authors who have cultivated it with the most 
l^gjbotgolshed success. It has been shown that from the earliest period, 
Eni^ah Poetry has been abundantly rich in this attractive form of poeti- 
oal eomposition, and that the old Poets were ardent worshippers at the 
iludne of Nature. In Henbt Neele's " Lectures on English Poetry," 
the gifted author has compared " the descriptive passages which spring 
iq> amidst the awfulness and sublimity of Shakspeare and Milton, to 
the didicious fruits and fragrant flowers which are found among the 
gnnideat and most terrific passages of Alpine scenery ; while the conti- 
nuous and flowing descriptions of Thomson and Cowpeb, are like flowers 
Df every Imaginable form and hue, exotic and native, and crowded into 
one bed. They bring home to those who cannot go in search of them, 
Khooe treasures of Nature which bolder spirits are content to scale 
Ufine steeps, and dive amidst mountain torrents to attain. The mind 
Is not always prepared to accompany Shakspeabe and Milton in their 
teing flights, any more than the body is always at leisure to undertake 
a joomey tothe Andes or the Appenines. It is then that the pages of 
GtoLDSMiTH, Thomsoh, sud CowpEB, yield as much enjoyment to the 
one, as the velvet lawn and the gaily-ornamented parterre do to the 



selections we have made from the productions of these authors, as 
■en as from those of our modem poets, are of sufficient interest and 
beauty to merit an attentive perusal. In the hands of skilful and well- 
tefimned Teachers, who are competent to point ou\. VS[i^Vt\v\«t^x^ ^-v^^- 
Inoe sod moral tendency, they can acazQ^l'^ l«iV ^A >;i«n^ ^ «a^\)^axi 
1AMOO0 upon the young mind. They inXL wwJkftii%JoA^wjStox^Va.V^»^^^ 
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fi—t Mid MOjt bei M f oi wi t feaHngB. Tliey will Ibffter a grwiag 
wtioa of tto iwifnMowrt wwto of the Almighty. They will indaee, ; 
hi9«, the yvNithlkil ttadeai, alter reading with delight the siibliBM 
■tons of the gret* liMten of the Lyre, to eontemplste, In a ip h l i «f 
reference, hnmillty, and gratttade, the itvm^ Tolane ofJff^tfitfL 
•f this kind, next to tike deront exerciees of reB^on, Hiring xm into < 
oommnnion with the great Architect of the nniyerse, and lead va, i 
preaaed by an elegant writer, "to cherish the idea of a God, who l i iieafa i ^ 
who regenerates, who pr eser r e s this nniyerse by inTariable hnrBy aad hf 
m oontlnned chain of aimilar causes, producing similar elfeeta; wi» pav- 
▼ades all Nature with his Divine Spirit, as an uniyeraal Soul, wUdk 
mores, directs, and restrsins the fabric of this worid. The bliaaftd idea 
of a God sweetens erery moment of our time, and ambdliahea b«fi>re wt 
the paths of Uib ; iuTites us delightfully to all the beatfties of Natmv, 
and aaaodates us with every thing that lives or moves. Tes,the whisper 
of the gales, the murmur of waters, the pewiefnl agitation of trees or 
ahmbs, would concur to engage our minds, and affect our aouls wift 
tendemessy if our thoughts were elevated to one Univeisalr Cense; Uwb 
recogniaed on all sides the works of Him whom we love ; If we narkad 
the traces of his august steps and benignant intentions; if we beMtored 
ourselves actually present at the display of his boundless power, i 
magnificent exertions of his unlimited goodness."* 



*TliiieloqiientpMMfewlIltMi fbaadinBccKB's "Hsmwniw sad 
ton." The name of the writer is M. NKKXS. He is the antlior of • leurned sad 
ior BMSjr on the •^ISjmieal Vot^ of the FenlMu and Bliidooi»** wUfk wat 
waaf jnn ago in the thfid Toboae of the "Aalatic BoMsrehef." 
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WORKS OF NATURE. 



JAMES THOMSON. 

BoBir,1700; Died, 1748. 



t^Be stuby and beauties of the wobks of 

':V NATUKE. 

'Oiultijhe! all-sufficient! overall! 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works ! 
IBjiiateh me to heaven ; thy rolling wonders there, 

^orid heyond world, in infinite extent, 
Proftisely scattered o'er the void immense, 
Show me ; Iheir motions, periods, and their laws,. 
Give me to scan ; through the disclosing deep 
light my hlind way ; the mineral strata there ; 
Thrust, hlooming, thence the vegetable worid ; 
O'er that the rising system, more complex. 
Of animals ; and, higher still, the mind, 
The varied scene of quick-compounded thought. 
And where the mixing passions endless shift ; 
These ever open to my ravished eye ; 
A search the flight of time can ne*er exhaust ! 
But if to that unequal ; if the blood. 
In sluggish streams about my heart, forbid 
That best ambition ; imder closing shades. 
Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook, 
And whisper to my dreams. From Thee begin^ 

IhveJl all on Thee, with Thee conclude ntj ^cwi%v 

And let me never, never stray from. TVlqq. 
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WILLIAM COWPER 

BOBK, 1781 ; DxMD, 180a. 



THOUGHTS ON NATURE. 

Happy, if full of days — ^but happier far, 
If, ere we yet discern life's evening star. 
Sick of a service of a world that feeds 
Its patient drudges with dry chaff and weeds, 
We can escape from custom's idiot sway, 
To serve the Sovereign we were bom t' obey . 
Then sweet to muse upon his skill displayed, 
(Infinite skill) in all that he has made ! 
To trace, in Nature's most minute design, 
The signature and stamp of power Drrine ; 
Contrivance intricate, express'd with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 
The shapely limb, and lubricated joint, 
Witibin the small dimensions of a x>oint. 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun. 
His mighty work, who speaks and it is dond, 
The Invisible, in things scarce seen revealed, 
To whom an atom is an ample field : 
To wonder at a thousand insect forms. 
These hatch'd, and those resuscitated worm(i> 
New life ordain'd and brighter scenes to sfaaa^ 
Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air ; 
Whose shape would make them, had they bulk $aA 
More hideous foes than fancy can devise ; 
With helmet-heads and dragon-scales adom'd. 
The mighty myriads, now securely s<k>med. 
Would mock the majesty of man's high birtli, 
Despise his bulwarks, and unpeople earth : 

Then with a glance oi imcf \xi ^oarre^^ 
Far as the fkciilty c«a atretc^ %w«5. 
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Ten thousand rivers pour'd at hid command, 
From urns that never fail, through every land ; 
These like a deluge with impetuous force. 
Those, winding modestly a silent course ; 
The cloud-surmounting Alps, the fruitful vales ; 
Sea» on which every nation spreads her sails ; 
The sun, a world whence other worlds drink light; 
The crescent moon, the diadem of night ; 
Stars countless, each in his appointed place. 
Fast anchor'd in the deep abyss of space : 
At such a sight to catch the poet's flame, 
And with a rapture like his own exclaim. 
These are thy glorious works, thou source of good ! * 
How dimly seen, how faintly understood ! 
Thine, and upheld by thy paternal care. 
This universal frame, thus wondrous &ir ; 
Thy power divine, and bounty beyond thought. 
Adored and prused in all that thou hast wrought, 
Absorb'd in that immensity I see, 
I shrink^ abased, and yet aspire to thee ; 
Instruct me, guide me to that heavenly day. 
Thy words, more clearly than thy works, display. 
That, while thy truths my grosser thoughts refine, « 
I may resemble thee, and call thee mine ! 



LOVE OF NATURE IMPLANTED IN MAN BY TUM 

ALMIGHTY. 

■ 

'TIS bom with all : the love of nature's works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man. 
Infused at the creation of the kind. 
And» though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of his hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points — yet this obtains in all^ 
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That all discern a beauty in his works, '■'''■■-'-^'^' -^^ 
And all can taste them : minds, that havelfe^li ^j^td 
And tutored with a relish, more exact, ' * < * : * 
But none Without some relish, none unmoved. ^^ 
It is a flame that dies not even there, 
Where nothing feeds it : neither business, crowds^ 
Nor habits of luxurious city-life. 
Whatever else they smother of true worth 
In himian bosoms, quench it or abate. 
The villas with which London stands begirt, 
like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads. 
Prove it A breath of unadulterate air, 
The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame I 
Even in the stifling bosom of the town, 
A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much consoled 
That here and there some sprigs of moumftil mint, 
Of nightshade or valerian, grace the wall 
He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
That nature lives ; that sight-re&eshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear. 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
What are the casements lined with creeping herbs. 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 
The Frenchman's darling ? Are they not all proofa 
That man, immured in cities, still retains 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts the best he may ? 
The most unfurnished with the means of life, 
And they that never pass their brick-wall boundSr 
To range the fields and treat their lungs with air^ 
Yet feel the burning instinct ; over-head 
Suspend their crazy boxes, -^loAited thick, , 

And watered duly. There \ke ^\\jc3tiftx ^\aaA% 
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A finagment, ^pd the spoutless tea pot there ; 
bs.SS^ Iji^t^fic^es how close-pent man regrets 
1^6: eoontiy, with what ardour he ctmtrives 
A pe^^|i,^ nature, when he can no more. 



GOD THE AUTHOR OF NATURE. 

Thsbs lives and works 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are His, 

That make so gay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms. 

That cultivation glories in, are His. 

He sets the bright procession on its way. 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

He marks the bounds which Winter may not passv 

And blunts Mk pointed fury ; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up th^ tender germ 

Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next 

The Lord of all, Himself through all diffus'd, 

Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 

Kature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God. One spirit — His, 

Who wore the platted thorns )vith bleeding brows, 

Rules universal nature. Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain. 

Of his unrivaird pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes then* eyes with nectar, and includes, 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with whi<)h he sprinkles all the earth. 

^^PPX who walks with him \ v^YiOTa ^\\au\>\ifi; ^\A%.^ 

OfOavQuror of scent, in fruit ox ^o^ex. 
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Or what he Tiews of beautiftil or grand ' 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oafc - ' 
To the green blade that twinkles in the' dtiii^- ' 
Prompts with remembrance of a preseiit'CI^. 



i\ 



THE CHRISTIAN'S ENJOYMENT OF THE WORKS OF 

NATURE. 

He looks abroad into the yaried field 
6f nature, and, though poor perhaps compar'd - 
With those whose mansions glitter in his aigiit» 
Galls the delightful scen'ry all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his^ 
And the resplendent rivers. His t' enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with fdial confidence inspir*d. 
Can lift to heav'n an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say — " My Father made them all V* 
Are they not his by a peculiar right. 
And by ^Jl emphasis of int rest his. 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy. 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted miisd^ 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That plann'd, and built, and still i:g[>holds, a w(McId 
So cloth'd with beauty for rebellious man ? 



JAMES HURDIS. 

BoBV,1768; Died, 1801. 



THE LOVER OF NATURE'S WORKS, 

I LOVE to hear 
The silent rook to the high wood make ymy 
With rustling wing ; to mark the wanton moiUHl, 
And see him gambol round the primrose head, 
Till the still owl cornea amooVSoX^ «»I^isi% Vsi^ 
And with a sbxill to^Kitl;\>Te^i& o^Ys^^MMfeit 



R'r* 
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And sender^tm sooturing home to hear the cmt 

Of the nig^loTing partridge, or the sweU 

Of tfa#<deep, curfew from a&r. And now 

It plefts^ me to mark the hooting owl 

Perched on the naked hop-pole — ^to attend 

The distant cataract, or farmer's cur, 

73iat bays the northern lights or rising moon. 

Aj£d now I steal along the woody lane, 

To hear thy song so various, gentle bird, 

Sweet queen of night, transporting PhilomeL 

And often have I stood to hear it sung. 

When the clear moon, with Cytherean smile 

Emerging from an eastern cloud, has shot 

A look of pure benevolence and joy 

Into the heart of night. Yes, I have stood 

And marked thy' varied note, and frequent pause. 

Thy brisk and melancholy mood, with soul 

Sincerely pleased. And, oh ! methought, no note 

Can equal thine, sweet bird, of all that sing 

How easily the chief ? 



JAMES GRAHAME. 

BoBN, ITSft; Died, 1811. 

THE PRESENCE OF THE DEITY IN THE WOEKS OF 

NATURE. 

O HATUBE ! all thy seasons please the eye 

Of him who sees a Deity in all. 

It is his presence that diffuses charms 

Unsx^eakable, o'er mountain, wood, and stream; 

To think that He, who rolls yon solar spheM; ' 

Uplifts the warbling songster to the sky ; 

To mark his presence in tbie m^Xij \iQ^ 

Thai spaas the clouds as iu \!):iQ \a,va\s^ tficeo^^A' 
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Of tiiiiest flower ; to hear his tkwM Y/eie^ > . :^,. i 
In thiindor speak, and whisper in tbe g9lBi;.:;f;^ 
To know and feel his care for all that.Hv6a:'"«4 y 
Tis this that makes the barren waste appepv y^ 
A fruitful field, each grove a paradise. 
Yes ! place me 'mid £ur-stretching woodless-iisiMSy 
Where no sweet song is heard ; the heath'^beH.'tliOKe 
Would soothe my weary sight and tell ciTh^&i 
There would my gratefully uplifted eye 
Survey the heavenly vault by day, — ^by nighti 
When glows the firmament from pole to pole ; 
There would my overflowing heart exclaim, 
** The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament shows forth his handiwork !" 



WILLIAM WOBDSWORTH. 

BOBV, 1770 ; DiBD, ISGO. 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

Natube never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings wheriB no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e'er prevail against us or distuii) 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the mo<m 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty-mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : Mi^,m «5\fcT -^oax^ 
Wlien these wild ecB\aave» »\i»iX\i^\a3ataa&^ - 
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Into aittl^ticfr plaasure, when thy mind 

Shan toa sdianftion for all lovely forms, 

Thy tiiemoi^ be as a dweUing-plaoe 

Fot-alft sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh 1 then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

ttMKM'be Ihy portioni, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these- my exhortations ! 



INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 

IK CALLDio rOBTH AND STBENGTHENmO THE IMAOINATION IK 
BOYHOOD AND EABLT YOUTH. 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 
Thou soul, that art the eternity of thought ! 
And givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! not in vkin. 
By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 
(Tf childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, — 
But yriih high objects, with enduring things. 
With life and nature ; purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear,— ^until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 
Nor wflLs this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. In November days. 
When vapours rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely soene more lonesome ; among woods 
At noon ; and *mid the calm of summer nights, 
When, by the margin of the trembling lake. 
Beneath the gloomy hills, I homeward went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine : 
*Twaa mine among the fielda\)oO[i. ^^^ vcAm^gc^^ 
And ky the waters, all the Exmuoiiex \oii%. 
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And in the frosly season, when the snn -. >. " 

Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 

The cottage windows through the twilight blascni, 

I heeded not the summons : — ^happy time 

It was indeed for all of us ; for me 

It was a time of rapture ! — Clear and loud 

The village clock toU'd six — I wheeFd aboutj[ 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 

That cares not for his home. — ^All shod with steel 

We hiss'd along the polish'd ice, in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures, — ^the resounding horn. 

The pack loud-bellowing, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 

And not a voice was idle : with the din 

Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkle like iron ; while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stalls. 

Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 



ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

BOXN, 1784; DiBD, 1843. 



APOSTROPHE TO NATUEE. 

O Natubb ! holy, mcfek, and mild. 
Thou dweller, on the mountain wild ; 
Thou haunter of the lonesome wood ; 
Thou wanderer by the secret flood ; 
Thou lover of the daisied sod. 
Where spring's white foot hath lately trod j 
Finder of flowers irQ&V^^T>iTi% «sAtl««^ 
Where sunshine cotaea \a ^ec^VIki^ ^^ \ 



APOdTROPlBrE TO KATUIOk 9&t 

Twiner of bowers for lovers meet ; 
Smoother of sods for poets' feet ; 
Thrice-sainted matron ! in whose face. 
Who looks in lore will light on grace ; 
Far worshipp'd goddess ! one who gives 
Her le»re to him who wisely lives ;— 
Ofa ! take my hand and place me on 
The daisied footstool of thy throne ; 
And pass before my darkened sight 
Thy hand which lets in charmed light ; 
And touch my soul, and let me see 
The ways of God, fair dame, in thee. 

Or lead me forth o'er dales and meads, 
Even &A her child the mother leads ; 
Where com, yet milk in its green ears, 
The dew upon its shot-blade bears ; 
Where l>looming clover grows, and where 
She licks her scented foot, the hare ; 
Where twin-nuts cluster thick, and springs 
The thistle with ten thousand stings ; 
Untrodden flowers and unpruned trees, 
Gladden'd with songs of birds and bees ; 
Xhe ring where last the fairies danced — 
The place where dank Will latest glanced — 
The tower round which the magic shell 
Of minstrel threw its lasting spell — 
The stream that steals its way along. 
To glory consecrate by song : 
And while we saunter, let thy speech 
God's glory and his goodness preach. 

Or, when the sun sinks, and the bright 
Bound moon sheds down her lustrous light ; 
When larks leave song, and men leave toiling ; 
And hearths bum clear, and maids are smilin^i 
When boary hinds, with rustic ««ii^%^ 
2«y down to youth thy golden Ascw^ \ 
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And beauty is her wet cheek layiiif , ^'^.,; .,,^^ 
To her sweet child, and silent prayi^; ;. .,:y 
With thee in hallow'd mood Til go,.,.. •, r, \i ^^ij 
Through scenes of gladness or of woo ; , , , a 
Thy looks inspired, thy chasten*d speech. 
Me more than man hath taught, shall teach; 
And much that's gross, and more that's vain. 
As chaff from com, shall leave my strain. 



f. t 



I feel thy presence and thy power. 
As feels the rain yon parched flower ; 
It lifts its head, spreads forth its bloom, 
Smiles to the sky, and sheds perfume. 
A child of woe, sprung from the clod, 
Through thee seeks to ascend to God. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

THE GLADNESS OF NATUBE. 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When all is smiling above and around ; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground?. 

There are notes of joy from ihe blackbird and wraa,' 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den. 
And the ^\ilding bee hums memly by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure Rpace, 
And their shadows sport in the deep green vale ; 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll in the easy gale. > 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 

There's a litter of winds in that beechen tree. 
Tbeve*s a smile on the {v\ut, aiiOL ix. ^mA^ qtl\}da ^boavorv 
And a laugh from the \)xook \]icLaA. x\m& W "Ci^^^^ . 
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And look at the broad-faced sun, how lie smiles 
On the dei^ earth, that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, — 
Ay, look/ and hell smile all thy gloom away. 



MAETIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

Thax which may profit and amuse is gathered from the 
volume of creation, 

For eveiy chapter therein teemeth with the playfulness 
of wisdom. 

The elements of all things are the same, though nature 
hath mixed them with a difference. 

And learning delighteth to discover the affinity of seem- 
ing oppoiEdtes : 

So out of great things and small draweth he the secrets 
of the universe. 

And argueth the cycles of the stars, from a pebble flung 
by a child. 

It is pleasant to note all plants, from the rush to the 
spreading cedar. 

From the giant king of palms, to the lichen that staineth 
its stem; 

To watch the workings of instinct, that grosser reason 
of brutes, — 

The river horse browsing in the jungle, the plover 
screaming on the moor. 

The ca3rman basking on a mud-bank, and the walrus an- 
chored to an iceberg, 

The dog at his master's feet, and the milch-kine lowing 
in the meadow : 

To inu!e the consummate skill that \vsAk ixio^f^*^ ^^ 
anatomy of insects, 
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Small fowls that sun their wings on the petals of ^Id- 
flowers ; 

To learn a use in the beetle, and more than a beaui^ in 
the butterfly ; 

To recognise affections in a moth, and look with admi- 
ration on a spider. 

It is glorious to gaze upon the firmament, and see from 
far the mansions of the blest, 

Each distant shining world, a kingdom for one of the 
redeemed ; 

To read the antique history of earthy stamped upon, 
those medals in the rocks 

Which design hath rescued from decay, to tell of the 
green infancy of time ; 

To gather from the unconsidered shingle the mottled 
starlike agates. 

Full of unstoried flowers in the budding bloom — chal- 
cedony ; 

Or gay and curious shells, fretted with microscopic 
carving. 

Corallines, and fresh sea weeds, spreading forth their 
delicate branches, 

It is an admirable lore to learn the cause in the change. 

To study the chemistry of nature, her grand but simple^ 
secrets, 

To search out all her wonders, to track the resources of 
her skill, 

To note her kind compensations, her unobtrusive exceU 
lence. 

In all it is wise happiness to see the weU-ordained laws, 
of Jehovah, 

The harmony that filleth all his mind, the jusface that 
tempereth his bounty, 

The wonderful all-prevalent analogy that testifieth one 
Creator, 

The broad arrow o£ tAie (jtTe«A> ¥Ixii%^ <^Q£v«d on all the 
stores of bis araenaL 
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BEAUTIES AND ENJOYMENTS OF THE 

COUNTEY. 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

BoRH, 1688; Dikd, 1744. 



CONTENTMENT. 

Hapft the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his natiye air 

In his own ground 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Wfcbse flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 

Blett who can unconcem'dly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away. 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night : study and case, 

• 

Together mix'd : sweet recreation. 
And iaxiocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus uiilamented let me die, 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell wT:iere 1 Yl^.-^ 

• XbU ode wa wriUom when the authot ^«« otik? '^A i 
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JAMES thomson;'"^^^' ;^^^^^^^ 

Bo«K, iroo; Died, 1748. ^"* """-"' ^^ 
' ■-'■■:.? vy^,. 

HAPPINESS OF A COUNTRY UKB. :rl 

Oh ! knew he but his happiness, of men . ) / 7% H 

The happiest he, who, far from public ragf), ,/ --cU 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir*d ^. j^^t 

Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life! . .^t^ 

What though the dome be wanting, whose pvond g*(^» 

Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 

Of flatt'rers false, and in their turn abus'd ? 

Vile intercourse ! What though the'glitf ring robe. 

Of ev*ry hue reflected light can give, 

Or floating loose, or stiff with mazy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools ! oppress him not? ^ 

What though, fi*om utmost land and sea porvey'^d. 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 

With luxury and death ? What though his bowl 

Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds, 

Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night, 

Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state? 

What though he knows not those fantastic joys 

That still amuse the wanton, still deceive, 

• • • " . • - 

A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 
Sure peace is his ; a solid life, estrang*d 
From disappointment and fallacious hope, 
Bich in content, in Nature's bounty rich. 
In herbs and fruits. Whatever greens the springs 
When heav*n descends in showers ; or bends the bough. 
When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams; . 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceard, and fattens with the richest sap. 
These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant, spread o*er all the lowing vale ; 
Nor bleating mountains; hot \[5cLft <^^^ Ql%\aL^»8DQ&> 
And hum of bees, mviXaxig ft\e«^ %me.«t^ 
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Into the guilUjiss breast, beneatli the shade. 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song, 
Dim grotiMyGr, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 
Here, too, dwell simple truth, plain innocence; 
Unsullied beauty, sound unbroken youth. 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas*d. 
Health ever blooming, unambitious toil, 
•fMfint eobtiBmplation, and poetic ease. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

BoEX, 1728; Died, 1774. 



PICTURE OF A VILLAOE LIFE. 
Sweet Anbom 1 loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and pleniy cheered the labouring swain. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summers lingering blooms delayed; , 
Dear lorely bowers of innocence and ease. 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please; 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endeared, each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm. 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church .that topped the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 
* * * * * * 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 
Where grey-b^ard mirth and smiling toil retired. 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive i^\a.c^ \ 
Tbewbitewash'd wall, the nicely aan^e^^oot. 
The ramisb'd oJook that click'd\>ehmidk>i)ki<& ^^<^^* 
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The chest eontriv'd a double debt to pay, . 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
TVith aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel, gay; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Bang d o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 
Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Beprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks ; nor shall it more impart 
An hour s importance to the poor man's heart. 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Belax Ids pond'rous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round. 
****** 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain^ 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 



WILLIAM COWPEB. 

Born, 1731; Dibd, 1800. 



TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE. 
God made the country, and man made the town. 
What wonder then that health and virtue-^-giits 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draiig h^ 
That life holds out to all — should most abound, 
And least be threatened, in the fields and groves ? 
Possess ye therefore, ^e ^^,\>otii<^ %Scmsv^ 
In chariota and Bedaub, ^shonv uo ia^^^^^ 



THE RURAL WALK^ d4W 

But that of idleness, and taste no scenes, 

But such as art contrives, possess ye still 

Your element ; there only can ye shine ; 

There only minds like yours can do no harm. 

Our groves were planted to console at noon 

The pensive wanderer in their shades. At eve. 

The moonheam, sliding softly in hetween 

The sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish ; 

Birds warhling all the music. We can spare 

Thfe splendour of your lamps ; they but eclipse 

Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 

Our more harmonious notes : the thrush departs 

Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute. 

There is a public mischief in your mirth ; 

It plagues your country. Folly such as yours, 

<!rTaced with a sword, and worthier of a fan. 

Has made — ^what enemies could ne'er have done — 

Our arch of empire, steadfast but for you, 

A mutilated structure, soon to fall. 



THE BURAL WALK. 
For I have loved the rural walk thi*ough lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropped by nibbling sheep 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs ; have loved the rural walk 
O'er hills, through valleys, and by river's brink,r 
E'er since a truant boy, I passed my bounds, 
To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames ; 
And still remember, nor without regret, 
Of hours, that sorrow has since much endear'd. 
How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed, 
Still hungering, penniless, and far from home, 
I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 
Or blushing crabs, or berries, that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 
Hard fare ! but such as boyish appetite 
Visdaine not; nor the palate, \ixi4e^T%.^%^ 
Bjr^uUnary arte, onBavoiiTy 4e«xa%. 
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GEOKGE CBABBB. 

BoBN, 1754; Died, 183S. 
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THE COTTAGE GARDEN. 

To every <3ot the lord's indulgent mind - 
Has a small space for garden-ground assign'd; 
Here — ^till return of mom dismissed the £Eirm— 
The careful peasant plies the sinewy ann, 
Warm'd as he works, and casts his look around 
On every foot of that improving ground ; 
It is his own he sees ; his master's eye 
Peers not about, some secret fault to spy ; 
Nor voice severe is there, nor censure known ;— 
Hope, profit, pleasure — ^they are all his Own. 
Here grow the humble chives, and hard by them» 
The leek with crown globose and reedy stem ; 
High climb his pulse in many an even row; 
Deep strike the ponderous roots in soil below; 
And herbs of potent smell and pungent taste 
Give a warm relish to the night's repast ; 
Apples and cherries grafted by his hand. 
And cluster'd nuts for neighbouring market stand. 

Nor thus concludes his labour ; near the cot, 
The reed'fence rises roimd some favrite spot; 
Where rich carnations, pinks with purple eyes. 
Proud hyacinths, the least some florist's prize. 
Tulips tall stemmed, and pounc'd auriculas rise. 

Here on a Sunday-eve, when service ends. 
Meet and rejoice a family of friends ; 
All speak aloud, are happy and are free, 
And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 

What, though fastidious ears may shun the speech, 
Where all are talkers, and where none can teach ; 
Where still the welcome and the words are old. 
And the same stories are for ever told ; 
Yet there is joy thattbxiT^Xm^itoixvVicL^&V^uX^ 
Prompts the glad tong^xe ^iJiaaa^ uo\5qmx\|,^ V^Vsss^vs^., 
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Thai formj^k these tones of gladness we despise, 
That lifts ikeir steps, that sparkles in their eyes ; 
That talks or laughs or runs or shouts or plays, 
And speaks in all their looks and all their ways. 






EBENEZER ELLIOT. 

BoKN, 1781; Died, 1850. 
EURAL RAMBLES. 

THE YILLAaE. 

Sweet village ! where my early days were passed. 
Though parted long, we meet, we meet at last ! 
Like Mends, imhrowned by many a sun and wind, 
Much changed in mien, but more in heart and mind. 
Fair, after many years, thy fields appear, 
With joy beheld, but not without a tear. 
I met thy little river miles before 
I saw again my natal cottage door; 
Unchanged as truth, the river welcomed home 
The wanderer of the sea's heart-breaking foam ; 
But the changed cottage, like a time-tried friend. 
Smote on my heart-strings, at my journey's end. 
For now ho lilies bloom the door beside ! 
The very houseleek on the roof hath died ; 
The windowed gable*s ivy bower is gone. 
The rose departed from the porch of stone : 
The pink, the violet, have fled away, 
The polyanthus, and auricula ! 

And round my home, once bright with flowers, I found 
Not one square yard, one foot of garden ground. 
Path of the quiet fields ! that oft of yore 
Called me at mom, on Shenstone's page to pore ; 
Oh ! poor man*a pathway ! where, " at er^ei)^^^ <5ift^^\ 
He stopped to pluck the woodbine aad. >i2a» to^e^ 
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ShaHag the dew-drop from the wild-brier bofwem^ 
!rhat stooped beneath their load of summor flowers^, 
Then ej^ed the west, still bright with fading- flaney 
As whistling homeward by the wood he eame ; 
Sweet, dewy, sunny, flowery footpath, thou 
Art gone for ever, like the poor man's cow ! 
No more the wandering townsman's Sabbath smile^ 
No more the hedger, waiting on the stile 
For tardy Jane ; no more the muttering bard. 
Startling the heifer, near the lone farm-yard ; 
No more the pious youth, with book in hand. 
Spelling the words he iain would understand, — 
Shall bless thy mazes, when the village-bell 
Sounds o'er the river, softened up the delL 
Here youngling flshers, in the grassy lane» 
Purloined their tackle from the broodmare's mB»/&,y 
And tru/int urchins, by the river's- briikk^ 
Caught ^he fledged throstle as it stooped- to drink;, 
Or with the ramping colt, all joyous,, played, 
Or scared the owlet in tbe blue-bell shade. 



THE FAMILY EXCURSION.. 

BoNE-wBABT, many-childed, trouble-tried ! 

Wife of my bosom, wedded to my soul ? 

Mother of nine that live, and two that died ! 

This day drink health from nature's mountain bowl ; 

Nay, why lament the doom which mocks control? 

The buried are not lost, but gone before. 

Then dry thy tears, and see the river roll 

O'er rocks, that crowned yon time-dark heights of yore,. 

N0W9 ^yraatrlike, dethroned, to crush the weak no more. 

The young are with us yet, and we with them : 
O, thaxUt the Lord for all he gives or takes — 
The witheveid bibd, ^e Uiixx% ^cnvet, ot ^cmV 
And he wiU. bleaa 11& 'wbtai \^ ^ovVdi %n«sa2B»&V 



Xo ! where ih;y fiBher-born^ abfltracted takes, 
'With Mb fixed eyes, the trout lie cannot see ; 
Jjo I sterting fiK»a his earnest dream, he wakes ! 
'While* our glad Fanny, with raised foot and knee. 
Bears down atNoo'a side the bloom-bowed hawthorn iree« 

3>eftr children ! when the flowers are full of bees ; 
"When the sun-touched blossoms shed their fragrant snow ; 
"When song speaks like a spirit, from the trees 
"Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow ; 
"When, dear as music, riU and river flow, 
With trembhag hueSf all dtiangeful, tinted o'er 
By that bright pencil which good spirits know 
Alike ia earth and heaven — ^"tis sweet once more. 
Above the skjy-tuiged hills to see the storm-bird soar. 

Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air. 

Blithe truants in the bright and breeze-blessed day, 

"Fax from the town — ^where stoop the sons of care 

O'er plains of mischief, till their souls turn grayi 

And dry as dust, and dead-alive are they — 

Of all self-buried things the most unblessed : 

O mom ! to them no blissful tribute pay ! 

O night's long-courted slumbers ! bring no rest 

To men who lau4 man'a foes, and deem the basest best. 



•vn^^r ' "' 



ALLAN CUNNINGI^AM:. 

BoBir, 1784: Died, 1842. 

THE TOWN CHILD ANP COUNTRY CHUA 

Child of the eountiy! tpee as air 
Art thou, and as the sunshine fair; 
Bom, lik^ the lUy » ivhetQ ^e ^«« 
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Fed 'mid the May flowers like the beei 
Nura'd to sweet music on the knee, ' " 
Lull'd in the breast to that sweet tune, 
Which winds make 'mong the woods of Jxin^: 
I sing of thee ; — ^*tis sweet to sing 
Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 

Child of the town ! for thee I sigh; 

A gilded roof *s thy golden sky, 

A carpet is thy daisied sod, 

A narrow street thy boundless wood. 

Thy rushing deer's the clattering tramp 

Of watchmen, thy best light's a lamp, — 

Through smoke, and not through trellised yinei 

And blooming trees, thy sunbeam shines : 

I sing of thee in sadness ; where 

Else is wreck wrought in aught so fair. 

Child of the country ! thy small feet 
Tread on strawbenies red and sweet ; 
With thee I wander forth to see 
The flowers which most delight the bee ; 
The bush o'er which the throstle sung 
In April while she nursed her young ; 
The dew beneath the sloe-thorn, where 
She bred her twins the timorous hare ; 
The knoll, wrought o'er with wild blue-bells, 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells ; 
The greenwood stream, the shady pool. 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool ; 
The shilfa's nest that seems* to be 
A portion of the sheltering tree,— 
And other marvels which my verse 
Can And no language to rehearse. 

Child of tlie tovm\ iox OciQ^^^^aj&X 

GJad nature spreaAa not fiLsrwec^iioJt ^s^mk^n 
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Birds buUd no nests, nor in the sun 
Glad streams come singing as tliey run : 
A Maypole is thy blossom*d tree, 
A beetle is thy murmuring bee ; 
Thy bird is caged, thy dove is where 
The poulterer dwells, beside the hare ; 
Thy fruit is plucked, and by the pound 
Hawk'd clamorous o*er the city round : 
No roses, twin-bom on the stalk, 
Perfume thee in thy evening walk; 
No voice of birds, — but to thee comes 
The mingled din of cars and diiims, , 
And startling cries, such as are rife 
When wine and wassail waken strife. 

Child of 'the country ! on tlie lawn 
I see thee like the bounding fawn. 
Blithe as the bird which tries its wing 
The first time on the wings of spring ; 
Bright as the sun when from the cloud 
He comes as cocks are crowing loud; 
Now running, shouting, 'mid sunbeams, 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams, 
Now spinning like a mill-wheel round, 
Now hunting echo's empty sound. 
Now climbing up some old tall tree — 
For climbing's sake — 'tis sweet to thee 
To sit where birds can sit alone. 
Or share with thee thy ventiu'ous throne. 

Child of the town and bustling street, 
What woes and snares await thy feet ; 
Thy paths are paved for five I'.ig miles. 
Thy groves and hills are pealv. and tiles; 
Thy fragrant ah' is yon thick b.aoke, 
Which shrouds thee like a mowvimi^ Q\a'^\ 
And thou art cabin*d an^ cotL^ii^^^ 
At once from Bun, and. de^f , %xid \hSsi^% 
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Or set thy tottering feet but on 
Thy lengthened walks of slippery ftttme, 
The coachman there careering reels, 
With goaded steeds and madd^ening wheels ; 
And Commerce pours each prosing son 
In pelfs purstiit and hollos " Bun :" 
While flush'd with wine, and stung at play, 
Men rush from darkness into day. 
The stream's too strong for thy small bark; 
There nought can sail, save what is staik. 
Fly from the town, sweet child ! for health 
Is happiness, and strength, and wealth. 
There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower; 
On every herb o'er which you tread, 
Are written words which, rightly read, 
Will lead you, from earth's fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God. 



THE MOTHER'S CALL. 

Come, sweet ones, conLe to the fields with me, 
I hear the hum of the honey bee, 
I hear the call of the gray cuckoo, 
I hear the note of the shrill curiew ; 
I hoar the cry of the hunting hawk. 
The sound of the dove in our 'customed wilk, 
The song of tiie lark, the tongue of the rill. 
The shepherds* shout on the pasture hilL 
My sweet ones, all come forth and play. 
The air is balm, and I smell new hay ; 
Come, breathe of the flowers, and see howti^t 
The milkmaid trips on her scented feeft; 
Young folks come forth all joy, and tuh 
Abtttad as btigiit a<a "beoma oi ^^ wsai; 
Old men step out'^nLl^a^a^^^^na^^^ 
And matrons oome m^ %i ^gttcrcft^fcfe- 
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The smoke streams up, and tlie air is rife 
With joy, and all is light and life ; 
From east to west there's not a stain 
In all the sky, and the birds are fain, 
And Hie beasts are glad, while man in song 
Breaks out, for rain has lorded long, 
And earth has drank more than her meed. 
To fill ber flowers and nurse her seed. 

Now, now ye come, my little <Mie8 all, 

As the young doves come at their mothers call; 

One run to yon tall foxglove, and see 

At his breakfast of balm the golden bee ; 

Attother go hunt from bud to bloom 

The worm that flies with a painted plume» 

Or see the doe solicitous lead 

Her twin fkwns forth to the odorous mead, 

Or mark the nestlings newly flown. 

With their tender wings and their crests of dovni. 

But stay, my children. Ere ye run, 
Who made the sky and yon gloriouB sun? 
Who framed the earth, and strewed it sweet 
With flowers, and set it 'neath mankind's feet*? 
*Twas One in heaven. Kneel down, and lay 
Your white foreheads to the grass, and pray; 
And render Him praise, and seem to be 
Pure^ good, and modest — ^then come with me. 



JOANNA BAILLIE. 

BoKN, 1762 ; Dzbd, 1851. 

FEMALE PICTURE OF A COUNTEY IIFE. 

Even now methinks 
Each little cottage of my native n^<& 
Swells out its eaFthen ei4e«> \k'^ft«N^'a V^s* xtji^i'U 
Like to a hillock moved by \abo\m3a%"SQs^^* 
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And witb green traU-weeds clambering up its waUs, 
Roses and every gay and fragrant plant 
Before my fancy stands, a faiiy bower. 
Ay, and witliin it too do fairies dwell. 
Peep through its wreathed window, if indeed 
The flowers grow not too close ; and there within 
Thoult see some half a dozen rosy brats, 
Eating froija wooden bowls then* dainty milk — 
Those are my mountain elves. Seest thou not 
Their very forms distinctly ? 

I'll gather round my board 
All that heaven sends to me of way-worn folks. 
And noble travellers, and neighbouring friends. 
Both young and old. Within my ample hall, 
The worn-out man of arms shall o* tiptoe tread. 
Tossing his gray locks from his wrinkled brow, 
With cheerful freedom, as he boasts his feats 
Of days gone by. Music we'll have ; and oft 
The bickering dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thundering loud, strike on the distant ear 
Of 'nighted travellers, who shall gladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps towards the cheering din. 
Solemn, and grave, and cloistered, and demure, 
We shall not be. Will this content ye, damsels? 

Every season 
Shall have its suited pastime : even winter 
In its deep noon, when mountains piled with snow. 
And choked-up valleys from our maasion bar 
All entrance, and nor guest nor traveller 
Sounds at om* gate; the empty hail forsaken, 
In some warm chamber, by the crackling fire. 
Well hold our little, snug, domestic court, 
Plying our work with song and tale between. 
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SCENERY. 



EDMUND SPENSER. 

BoEN, 1553 ; Died, 1598. 

A LANDSCAPE. 

Onb day, as lie did raunge the fields abroad, 
Whilest his faire Pastorella was elsewhere, 
He chaunst to come, far from all people's troad, 
Unto a place, whose pleasaunce did appere 
To passe all others on the earth which were : 
For all that ever was by nature's skill 
Devizd to worke delight was gatherd there ; 
And there by her were poured forth at fill. 
As if, this to adome, she all the rest did pill. 

It was an hill plaste in an open plaine. 

That round about was borderd with a wood 

Of matchlesse hight, that seemd th' earth to disdaine; 

In which all trees of honour stately stood, 

And did all winter as in sommer bud, 

Spreading pavilions for the biids to bowre. 

Which in their lower braunches sung aloud ; 

And in their tops the soring hauke did towre, 

Sitting like king of fowles in majesty and powre: 

And at the foote thereof a gentle find 
His silver waves did softly tumble downe, 
Umnard with ragged mosse or filthy mud ; 
Ne mote wylde beastes, ne mote the ruder clowne, 
Thereto apprpch ; ne filth mote therein drowne : 
But nymphes and faeries by the bancks did sit 
In the wood's shade which did the waters crowne, 
Keeping a/i noysome things away ivoxsiSX.^ v 

An^to the waters fall tunmalYieivc «w(i<i«i2k\»'«^^V 
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And on the top thereof a spacious plaine 

Did spred itselfe, to Borre to all delight, 

Either to daunce, when they to daunce would &dne« 

Or else to course ahout their bases light ; 

Ne ought there wanted, which for pleasure might 

Desired be, or theuce to banish bale : 

So pleasauntly the hill with equall hight 

Did seeme to overlooke the lowly vale ; 

Therefore it rightly cleeped was Mount Acidale. 



WILLIAM SHAKSPEAHE. 

BoBN, 1564; Died, 1616. 

DESCRIPTION OF CLEOPATBA SAIIlNa DOWN TB 

CYDNUS. 

The barge she sat in, like a bumish'd throne, 

Bum*d on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them : the oats weretellv€ 

Which to the time of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own p^rsotL, 

It beggar*d all description ; she did lie 

In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue), 

O'erpicturing that Venus, where we s«e 

The fimcy out-work nature : on each side her, 

Stood pretty, dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With diverse colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 

And what they undid, did. 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i* the eyes,v 
And made their bends adorning; at the helm 
A seeming meirmaid BteexE*. ^•b ^i^^u^^^i^^ 
Swell tritb the toucliea o£^^e%o^<M^\AaAss 
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That yarelj. fnme ihe office. From the bui^ 
A stnuBge invisible perfume hits the eense 
Of the -adjacent whar£s. The citf cast 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthroned in the market-pbice, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for Tsoancj, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And moke a gap in nature. 



BEN JONS ON. 

BoKV,J574; Died, 1637. 



THE BOWER. 

MiLn-BBBATHiNO Zephyr, father of the spring. 
Who in the verdant meads doth reign sole king. 
Who, sheltered here shrunk from the wintiy day. 
And careless slept the stormy hours away. 
Hath roused himself, and shook his feathers wet 
With purple swelling odours, and hath let 
The sweet and fruitful dew fall on this ground. 
To force out all the flowers that might be found. 
The gaudy peacock boasts not in his train 
So many lights and •shadows, nor the rain 
Heaven-painted bow, when that the sun doth court her; 
Nor purple pheasant, while his mate doth sport her. 
To hear him crow, and with a beauteous pride 
Wave his discoloured neck and purple side. 
I have not seen the place could more BurprisOi. 
More beautiful in nature's varied dyes. 
Lo ! the blue bind-weed doth itself unfold 
With honeysuckle, and both these entwine 
Themselves with briony and jessamine, 
To cast a kind and odoriferous shade. 
The balmy west wind blows, and every sense 
Is aootbed and courted : — treealxfii^e ^\» VXiKtt'^t^fts^* 
The nelda theb: coi^ iSba 
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Do boast the pansy, lily, and the rose, 
And eveiy flower doth laugh as zephyr blowsL — ' 
The seas are now more even than the earth. 
Or gently swell as curled by zephyr's breath.; . 
The rivers run as smoothed by his hand ; 
The wanton heifer through the grassy land 
Plays wildly free, her horns scarce budding yet.; 
While in the sunny fields the new-dropt lambs . 
Gambol, rejoicing round their milky dams. 
Hark ! how each bough a several music yields ; 
The lusty throstle, early nightingale, 
Accord in tune, though vary in their tale, 
The chirping swallow, called forth by the sun, 
And crested lark, doth her division run. 
The yellow bees the air with music fill, 
The finches carol, and the turtles bill. 



WILLIAM BKOWN. 

BoBK, 1590; Died, 1645. 



A DESCtllPTIVE SKETCH. 

Ye, the heavenly creatures of .the west. 
In whom the virtues and the graces rest. 
Pardon ! that I have run astray so long, 
And grow so tedious in so rude a song. 
If you yourselves should come to add one graee 
Unto a pleasant grove or such like place, 
Where, here, the curious cutting of a hedge. 
There in a pond, the trimming of the sedge ; 
Here tVe fine setting of well-shaded trees, 
The walks there mounting up by small degrees,. 
The gravel £^nd the green so equal lie, 
It, with the rest, draws on your ling ring eye : 
Here the sweet smeWa \Xia.t ^o -^^^^vvcti^ XJsxft ^\x» 
Aiising frexsL thie ui£kxa\ft tq^w 
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Of odoiiferouB buds and herbs of price, 
(As if it were another paradise,) 
So please the smelling sense, that you are fain 
Where last you walk'd, to turn and walk again. 
There the sniall birds with their harmonious notes 
Sing to a spring that smileth as she floats : 
Far in her face a many dimples show, 
And often skips as it did dancing go : 
Here further down an over-arched alley 
That from a hill goes winding in a valley, 
You spy at end thereof a standing lake. 
Where some ingenious artist strives to make 
The water (brought in turning pipes of lead, 
Through birds of earth most lively fashioned,) 
To counterfeit and mock the sylvans all. 
In singing well their own set madrigal. 



JOHN MILTON 

BoBX, 160S; Died, 1674. 



THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Nor clumged his course, but through the shaggy hiU 
Pass'd underneath engulf'd ; for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden-mould high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Bose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Watered the garden ; thence united, fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood. 
Which from his darksome passage now appears, 
And now, divided into four main streams, 
Euns diverse, watering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if Alt covAdi \j^W^ 
How &pm that sapphire fouat \2iiQ cxvs^^^Vt^^K^s^^ 
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Rolling on orient pearl and sands of g(M, 
With mazy errour under pendent shades 
Ban nectar, visiting each plant, and £ftd 
Flowers worthy of paradise, which not niee art. 
In beds and ourions knots, but nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpieroed Bhade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bowers : thus was this placo 
A happy rural seat of yarious view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gunus and balm. 
Others whose fruit, bumish'd with golden rind. 
Hung amiable, (Hesperian fieibles true, 
If true, here only,) and of delicious taste : 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 
Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose : 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o*er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant ; meanwhile murmuring waters fiedl 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake. 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crown'd. 
Her crystal mirrour holds, iinite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves ; while imiversal Pan, 
Knit with the graces and the hours in danoe. 
Led on the eternal spring. 



EYENINa SEPOSR. 

Wbbk Hie sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, brlD^ 
To arched walkB o^ t>m!^^\> ^to^c^ik, 
AxA ^hi4ow6 \yc<»Nffiv^to^ %^^M>v\a^w^ 
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Of piaef ^ribonttmeiital oak, 

Where the rode axe with heaved stroke. 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright Utern from their hallow'd haunt : 

There m close covert by some hrook, 

mMre no profaner eye may look, 

Hide m6 from day's garish eye, 

Whi^ tibie bee with honeyed thigh. 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

Afid the waters murmuring, 

Witb mioh concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feather'd sleep ; 

Aaadlet some strange mysterious dream, 

Wa/v^ %t his wings in aery stream 

Of liv^y portraiture display'd, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

S«iit by some spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen genius of the wood. 



THE GENIUS OF THE WOOD. 

Stay, gentle swains; for though in this disguise 
I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes ; 
Of fiunous Arcady ye are, and sprung 
Of that renowned food, so often sung. 
Divine Alph^us, who by secret sluice 
Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse ; 
And ye, the breathing roses of the wood, 
Fair silver-buskined nymphs, as great and good ; 
I know, this quest of yours, and free intent. 
Was all in honour and devotion meant 
To the great mistress of yon ^princely shrine. 
Whom with low reverence I adore as mine ; 
And, with all helpful service, will comply 
To further this night's glad soleroaait^ \ 
Ahd lead ye, where ye may -bidtq ii<&%x\^^<^^ 
What Ahallow-searchmg {8aaQ\3L&^\Q^>x2D^^^^ 
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Which I full oft, amidst these shades alone. 
Have sat to wonder at, and gaze upon ; 
For know, by lot by Jove, I am the power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 
To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the gtove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
And all my plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill; 
And from'the boughs brush off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 
Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites, 
Or hurtful woim with canker'd venom bites. 
When evening gi*ay doth rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount and all this hallowed ground; 
And early, ere the odorous breath of mom 
Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tasseVd horn 
Shakes the high tliicket, haste I all about, 
Kumber my ranks, and visit every sprout 
With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless. 
But else in deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock'd up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial Syrens' harmony. 
That sit upon the nine infolded spheres. 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 
And turn the adamantine spindle round. 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 
To luU the daughters of Necessity. 



SIR JOHN DENHAM. 

Boax, 1615; Died, 1668. 



COOPEB'S HILL. 
My eye descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 
Thanies ! the most lo^el oi oi^X \}tv!^ qc;^^^ ^^^q^ 
By his old sire, to "biB einbxwi^^ T>aixa^ 
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Hasiiag io pay lus tribute to the sea, 

like nfortal life to meet eternity. 

Tbough with those sti*eams he no resemblance hold, 

Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold : 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore, 

Searoh not his bottom, but survey his shore, 

0*er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th' ensuing spring ; 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 

like mothers which their infants overlay ; 

Nor wiiji a sudden and impetuous wave, 

like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower's hopes, or mock tlie ploughman's toil; 

But Godlike his unwearied bounty flows ; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confin'd, 

But free and common as the sea or wind : 

When he to boast or to disperse his stores, 

Full of the tributes of his grateful shores. 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 

Finds wealth where 'tis, bestows it where it wants, 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities, plants. 

So that to us no thing, no place, is strange. 

While his fair bosom is the world's exchange. 

Oh, could I flow like thee ! and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme ; 

Thou<3f h deep i j; et c lear ; though g entle, yet not didl ; 

Strong, without rage; without_o|e]i|ASW^ i^ 

The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear, 

That had the self-enamour'd youth gaz'd here. 

So fatally deceiv'd he had not been, 

While he the bottom, not his face, had seen. 

But his proud head the airy mountain hides 

Among the clouds; his shouldex^ 9jid.\i\^ %\^^s^ 
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A shady mantle clothes ; his curled biovms 
Frown on the gentle stream, which oalAly floN^TB, 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beait; 
The common fate of all that's high or grescL 
Low at his foot a spacious plain is plae*d, 
Between the mountain and the stream embxmc'd, 
Which shade and shelter from the hill dmves, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gkw^s^ 
And in the mixture of all these appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears. 



ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

BoRM, 1618 ; Died, 1067. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE CREATION. 

They sung how God spoke-out the world's vast T[)aU 

From nothing ; and from nowhere call*d forth aJL 

No nature yet, or place for't to possess, 

But an unbottom*d gulph of emptiness ; 

Full of himself, th' Almighty sate, his own 

Palace, and without solitude, alone. 

But he was goodness whole, and all things will*d ; 

Which ere they were, his active word ful&U'd ; 

And their astonish'd heads o' th' sudden rear*d ; 

An unshaped kind of something first appeared, 

Confessing it's new being, and undrest. 

As if it stepp'd in haste before the rest ; 

Yet, buried in this matter s darksome womb. 

Lay the rich seeds of ev'ry thing to come; 

From hence the cheerful flame leap'd up so high, .. 

Close at its heels the nimble air did fly ; 

Dull earth with his own weight did downwards pierce 

To the fix'd navel of the universe, 

And was quite lost in waters ; till God said 

To the proud sea, " S\irYD[k.m70\ix\ss*a^<5rD\^^ 
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See Innribd gaping earth has made you place !" 
Tlifttidtirst not murmur, but shrunk in apace : 
Since when his bounds are set ; at which in vain 
He foams and rages, and turns back again. 
With richer stuff he bade heaven's fabric shine, 
And from him a qidck spring of light divine 
Swell'd up the sun, from whence his cherishing flame 
Fills i)M whole world, like him from whom it came. 
He smooth'd the rough-cast moon's imperfect mould. 
And comh'd her beamy locks with sacred gold : 
•* Be thou/' said he, ** Queen of the mournful night T" 
And as he spake, she rose, clad o'er in light, 
With thousand stars attending in her train. 
With her they rise, with her they set again. 
Then herbs peep'd forth, now trees admiring stood. 
And smelling flowers painted the infant wood ; 
Then flocks of birds through the glad air did flee. 
Joyful, and safe before man's luxury ; 
Singing their Maker in their untaught lays ; 
Nay, the mute fish witness no less his praise ; , 
For those he made, and cloth'd with silver scales. 
From minnows to those living islands, whales. 
Beasts, too, were his command ; what could he more? 
Yes^ man he could, the bond of all before ; 
In bim he all things with strange order hurl'd. 
In him that full abridgment of the world ! 



THOMAS WARTON. 

Born, 1687; Died, 1745. 



THE HAMI£T. 

The hinds how blest, who ne'er beguil'd 
To quit their hamlet's hawthotn.-'mld, 
Nor haunt the crowd, tior teiii"^^. iCtxa tosmx. 
For splendid care said gvoity ^ikk3x\ 
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When morning's twilight-tincturU heBopti- 
Stiikes their low thatch with slanting gleitm, 
They rove abroad in ether blue, 
To dip the scythe in fragrant dew ; 
The sheaf to bind, the beech to fell, 
That nodding shades a craggy dell. 

'Midst gloomy glades, in warbles clear. 
While nature's sweetest notes they hear. 
On green untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth's neglected hue. 
In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds, 
They spy the squirrel's aiiy bounds ; 
And staille from her ashen spray. 
Across the glen, the screaming jay. 
Each native charm their steps explore 
Of solitude's sequester'd store. 

For them the moon, with cloudless ray, 
Mounts to illume their homeward way ; 
Thek weary spirits to relieve. 
The meadows' incense breathe at eve. 
No riot mars the simple fare, 
That o'er a glimm'ring hearth they share ; 
But when the curfew's measur'd roar, 
Duly, the darkening valleys o'er. 
Has echoed from the distant town. 
They wish no beds of cygnet-down. 
No trophied canopies, to close 
Their drooping eyes in quick repose. 

Their little sons, who spread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room ; 
Or through the primros'd coppice stray, 
Or gambol in the new-mown hay ; 
Or quaintly braid, \3cie cov?^^ \Nq*Yaa^ 
Or drive a^eld tkc Uid^ ^^^ % 
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Or hasten firom the sultry hill, 
7or loiter at the shady rill ; 
Or climb the tall pine's gloomy crest. 
To rob the ancient raven's nest. 

Their humble porch with honey'd flowers 
The curling woodbine's shade embowers : 
From the small garden's thymy mound 
Th^ir bees in busy swarms resound : 
Nor fell disease, before his time, 
Hastes to consume life's golden prime : 
But when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar ; 
As studious still calm peace to keep. 
Beneath a flow'ry turf they sleep. 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

Born, 1688; Died, 1744. 



eOUNTRY SPOETS. 

: vigorous swains ! while youth ferments your blood, 

id purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 

>w range the hills, the gameful woods beset, 

ind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 

hen milder autumn summer's heat succeeds, 

id in the new-shoi*n field the partridge feeds ; 

3fore his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 

inting with hope, he tries the furrowed grounds ; 

lit when the tainted gales the game betray, 

mch'd close he lies, and meditates the prey : 

)cure they trust th' unfaithful field beset, 

II hovering o'er them sweeps the swelling net. 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 

[id mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 

lort 18 Ma joy, he feels the ^ery -woxxxi^, 

itters in blood, and panting \>ea\;& \ii<ft ^ww:A» 
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Ah ! what avail his glossy, varying dyes. 

His purpl^ crest, and scarlet-ciroled ey«6, 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames mth gold f 

Nor yet when moist Arctunis clouds the slq^, 
The woods and fields their pleasing toil deny. 
To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare 
(Beasts, urged by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo) : 
With slaughtering guns th' unwearied fowler roves, 
"When frosts have whiten*d all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o'ershade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye ; 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sl^ : 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, 
The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden death ; 
Oft as the mounting larks their notes prepare. 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

In genial spring, beneath the quiv'ring shade. 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the moad^ 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand : 
With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed. 
And eyes the dancing oork and bending reed. 
Our plenteous streams a various race supply. 
The bright-eyed perch, with fins of Tyrian ^ye^ 
The silver eel, in shining volumes roU'd, 
The yellow carp, in scales bedropped with .geld; 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains. 
And p^es, the tyrants of the wateiy; piioins. 
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WINDSOR FOREST. 



The groves of Eden, vanish'd now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song ; 
These, were my breast inspired with equal flame. 
Like them in heaatj, should be like in £une* 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain. 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 
Not chaos-like together orush'd and broisedy 
But, as the world, harmoniously coxkfused ; 
Where order in variety we see. 
And where, though all things di£!er, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display. 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 

« « « ♦• 4c s|* 

There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades. 
Thin trees arise that shun each other* s shades. 
Here in full Ught the russet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 
E'en the wild heath displays her purple dyes^ 
And *midst the desert, fruitful fields arise, 
That, crown'd with tufl;ed trees and springing com, 
lake verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 
Let India boftst her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, or Hie balmy tree. 
While by our oaks Ihe precious loads are home. 
And realms commanded which those trees- adorn. 
Not proud Olympuft yields a nobler sight. 
Though gods assembled grace his towering height^ 
Than what more humble mountains o£^ here, 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown-d. 
Here blushing Flora paints th* enamelled ground^ 
Here Ceres' gpfts in waving prospect stand. 
And, nodding, tempt the joyful reaper's hjUDdt; 
Hich industry sits smiling on ibd ij^saoa^ 
And peace and pleniy>tey[, a ^tofioct t^^gHAi 
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JOHN DYEB. 

BoBR, 1700; Dud, 1719. 
THE PROSPECT. 

4 

Now I gain the mountaiii's brow» 
What a landscape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene ; 
But the gajf the open scene. 
Does the face of nature show . 
In all the hues of heaven's bow. 
And, swelling to embrace the light. 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise,. 
Proudly tow*ring in the skies ; 
Bushing from the woods, the spirea 
Seem from hence ascending fires ; 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads. 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And glitters on the broken rocks. 

Below me trees unnimiber'd rise. 
Beautiful in various dyes ; 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 
The yellow beech, the sable yew. 
The slender flr, that taper grows. 
The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs ; 
And beyond, the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love. 
Gaudy as th' op'ning dawn, 
lies along a level lawn ; 
On which a dark hill, steep and high. 
Holds and charms the wand*ring eye : 
Deep are his £eet mTo^*^ ^qq^\ 
His sides axo doOcL^m\JbL^wvii%^wAv 
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And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That cast an awful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 
And with her arms from falling keeps : 
So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence find ! 

*Tis now the raven's bleak abode ; 
*Tis now th* apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds ; 
And there the pois*nous adder breeds, 
Gonceal'd in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there fall 
Huge heaps of hoary, mouldered wall. 
Yet time has seen — that lifts the low. 
And level lays the lofty brow — 
Has seen this broken pile jcomplete, 
Big with the vanity of state : 
But transient is the smile of fate, 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the nvers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to tlie deep — 
Like human life to endless sleep ! 
Thus is Nature's vesture wrought, 
To insti-uct our wnndriiig thought ; 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 
To disperse our cares away. 

From " Grongar IlilL'* 
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JAMES THOMSON. 

Boair, 1700; Died, 1748. 



SCENE BETWEEN MAY AND JUNE. 

In lowly dale, fast by a river s side, 

With woody hill o*er hill encompassed round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide. 

Than whom a fiend more fell is no-where found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half embrown'd^ 

A listless climate ijaade, where, sooth to say, 

No living wight could work, ne cared ev*n for play. 

"Was nought around but images of rest ; 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds, that .slumbrous influence kest 
From poppies breath'd; and beds of pleasant green,^ 
"Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime unnumber'd glittering streamlets play*d. 
And hurled everywhere their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bicker'd through the sunny shade. 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 

Join'd to the prattle of the purling rills » 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills. 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
And now and then sweet Philomel wo^ild wail. 
Or stock-doves plain amid thie forest deep. 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 
Yet all these sounds y-blent inclined all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale, above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood, 
Where nought but BViadow^ torraa "w^a ^ftetk.\,Q> \£LW<i^ 
As Idless fancy d inlaer drewam^ tsvoo^ •. 



id up ihe hills, on eiijxer side, a wood 

' blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 

int forth a sleepy horrour through the blood ; 

id where this valley winded out, below, 

le murmuring main was heard,and scarcely heard t& flow. 

pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
r dreams that ware before the half shut eye, 
id of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
>r ever flushing round a summer sky ; 
lere eke the soft delights, that witchii^gly 
istil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
cid the calm pleasures, always hoverd nigh ; 
(it whate'er smacked of noyance or imrest, 
as far, far ofl* expell'd from this delicious nest. 

From " The Castle of IndpUnce:' 



WILLIAM FALCONER. 

Born, 1730; Died, 1769. 



SCENE AT SEA. 

The sun's bright orb, declining all serene, 
Now glanced obliquely o'er the woodland scene. 
Creation smiles around ; on every spray 
The warbling birds exalt their evening lay. 
Blithe skipping o*er yon hill, the fleecy train 
Join the deep chorus of the lowing plain ; 
The golden lime and orange there were seen, 
On fragrant branches of perpetual green. 
The crystal streams, that velvet meadows lave, 
To the green ocean roll with chiding wave. 
The glassy ocean hush'd forgets to roar, 
But trembling murmurs on the sandy shore : 
And lo ! his surface, lovely to behold ! 
Glows in the west, a sea of living gold I 
While f all above, a thousand \Vve>i\fc^ %«^ 
The skies with pomp iueSabVe axxaj. 
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Arabian sweets perfume the happy plains' : 
Above, beneath, around, enchantment reigns ! . 
While yet the shades, on time's eter&al seale,' 
With long vibration deepen o'er the vale ; . 

While yet the songsters of the vocal grove^ 
With dying numbers tune the soul to love, 
With joyful eyes th* attentive master sees 
The auspicious omens of an eastern breeze. 
Now radiant Vesper leads the starry train. 
And night slow draws her veil o'er land and main ; 
Bound the charged bowl the sailors form a ring ; 
By turns recount the wondrous tale, or sing ; 
As love or battle, hardships of the main. 
Or genial wine, awake their homely strain : 
Then some the watch of night alternate keep, 
The rest lie buried in oblivious sleep. 

Deep midnight now involves the livid skies, 
While infant breezes from the shore arise. 
The waning moon, behind a watery shroud, 
Pale-glimmer'd o'er the long-protracted doud. 
A mighty ring around her silver throne. 
With parting meteors crossed, portentous shone. 
This in the troubled sky full oft prevails ; 
Oft deemed a signal of tempestuous guiles. 



JAMES GBAHAME. 

BoBN, 1765 ; Died, 1811. 



A SPRING SABBATH WALK. 

Most earnest was his voice ! most mild his look. 
As with raised hands he blest his parting flock. 
He is a faithful pastor of the poor; — 
He thinks not of himself; his Master's words, 
" Feed, feed my sheep,"* are ever at his heart, 
The cross of Christ is aye before his eyes. 
Oh I how I love witti ixieW*^^ ^o\3\\.q Vw^ 
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The house of :piiayer| and wander in the fields 
Alone t \Whai though the opening spring be chiU ! 
Although the lark, checked in his airy path, 
Eke out his Bong, perched on the fallow clod, 
That still o'ertops the blade ! Although no branch 
Have spread its foliage, save the willow-wand 
That dips its pale leaves in the swollen stream ! 
What though the clouds oft lour ! Then* threats but end 
In sunny showers, that scarcely fill the folds 
Of moss-oouched violet, or interinipt 
The merle's dulcet pipe, — melodious bird ! 
He, hid behind the milk white sloe-thorn spray, 
(Whose early flowers anticipate the leaf,) 
Welcomes the time of buds, the infant yeai\ 

Sweet is the sunny nook tx) which my steps 
Have brought me, hardly conscious where I roamed. 
Unheeding where, — so lovely all around. 
The works of God, arrayed in vernal smile. 

Oft at this season, musing, I prolong 
My devious range, till, sunk from view, the sun 
Emblaze, with upward slanting ray, the breast 
And wing unquiveiing of the wheeling lark, 
Descending, vocal, from her latest flight ; 
While, disregaidful of yon lonely star, — 
The harbinger of chill night's glittering host, — 
Sweet Redbreast, Scotia's Philomela, chants, 
In desultory strains, his evening hymn. 



A SUMMER SABBATH WALK. 

Delightful is this loneliness ! it calms 
My heart : pleasant the cool beneath these elms, 
That throw across the stream a moveless shade ! 
Here nature in her midnoon whisper speaks ; 
How peaceful eveiy sound ! — the ring dove's plaint, 
Moaned from the twilight centre of the grove. 
While ereij other woodland lay is in.uX<i, 
Save when the wren flits fromlier do\Jii-<iON^\Tie.^^.> 
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And from the root-eprlg trills her ditty Jsl^ar, — 
The gra88-hopper*s oft-pausing chirp, — the buzz, 
Angrily shrill, of moss-entangled bee. 
That, soon as loosed, booms with full twang aWay, — 
The sudden rushing of the minnow-shoal, 
Scared from the shallows by my passing tread. 
Dimpling the water glides, with here and there 
A glossy fly, skimming in circlets gay 
The treacherous surface, while the quick-eyed trout 
Watches his time to spring ; or, from above 
Some feather d dam, purveying 'midst the boughs. 
Darts from her perch and to her plumeless brood 
Bears off the prize : — sad emblem of man's lot ! 
He, giddy insect, from his native leaf, 
(Where safe and happily he might have lurk*d,) 
Elate upon ambition's gaudy wings. 
Forgetful of his origin, and, worse. 
Unthinking of his end, flies to the stream ; 
And if from hostile vigilance he 'scape. 
Buoyant he flutters but a little while, 
Mistakes the inverted image of the sky 
For heaven itself, and, sinking, meets his fate. 
Now let me trace the stream up to its source 
Among the hills ; its running by degriees 
Diminishing, the murmur turns a tinkle ; 
Closer and closer still the banks approach. 
Tangled so thick with pleaching bramble-shoots, 
With brier and hazel branch, and hawthorn spray. 
That, fain to quit the dangle, glad I tnount 
Into the open air ; gratefiil the breeze 
That fans my throbbing temples ! smiles the plain 
Spread wide below ; how sweet the placid view I 
But oh ! more sweet the thought, heart-soothing thougl 
That thousands, and ten thousands of the sons 
Of toil, partake this day the common joy 
Of rest, of peace, of vievn3i^\iTX!L mi^ ^^^, 
Of breathing in the ailence oiK3cL€»5NroQ^H 
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And blessing Him who gave the Sabbath day. 
Yes, my heart flutters with a freer throb, 
To' iMtik that now the townsman wanders forth 
Among the fields and meadows, to enjoy 
The coohaess of the day's decline ; to see 
His children sport around, and simply pull 
The' flower and weed promiscuous, as a boon, 
AVhrch proudly in his breast they smiling fix. 

Again I turn me to the hill, and trace 
The wizard stream, now scarce to be discerned ; 
Woodless its banks, but green with ferny leaves, 
And thinly strew*d with heath-bells up and down. 

Now, when the. downward sun has left the glens^ 
Each mountain's rugged lineaments are traced 
tJpori thfe advei*se slope, where stalks gigantic 
The she))hef*d^s shadow thrown across the chasm. 
As on the topmost ridge he homeward hies. 
How deep the hush ! the torrent's channel, di*y, ^ 
Presently a stony steep, the echo's haunt : 
But hark, a plaintive sound floating along ! 
'Tis from ybn heath-roofed shielin; now it dies 
Away, now rises fViU ; it is the song 
Which He, — ^who listens to the halleluiahs 
Of choiring Seraphim — delights to hear ; 
It is the music of the heart, the voice 
Of venerable age, — of guileless youth, 
In kindly circle seated on the ground 
Before their wicket door : Behold the man ! 
The grandske and the saint ; his silvery locks 
Beam in the parting ray ; before him lies, 
Upon the smooth-cropt sward, the open book. 
His c6mfort, stay, and ever-new delight ! 
While, heedless, at his side, the lisping boy 
Fondles the lamb that nightly shares his couch. 
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• ■ f'i ^ 
AN AUTUMN SABBATH WALK, 

When homeward bands their several wajs diaporse, 

I love to linger in the narrow field 

Of rest ; to wander round from tomb to tomb, 

And think of some who silent sleep below. 

Sad sighs the wind, that from those ancient elms 

Shakes showers of leaves upon the wither d grass : 

The sere and yellow wreaths with eddying sweep 

Fill up the furrows 'tween the hillock'd graves. 

But list that moan ! 'tis the poor blind man's dog. 

His guide for many a day, now come to mourn 

The master and the friend, conjunction rare ! 

A man he was indeed of gentle soul. 

Though bred to brave the deep : the lightning^s flash 

Had dimm'd, not closed, his mild but sightless eyes. 

He w^as a welcome guest through all his range ; 

(It was not wide,) no dog would bay at him : 

Chillran would run to meet him on his way. 

And lead him to a sunny seat, and climb 

His knee, and wonder at his oft-told tales. 

Then i?^ould he teach the elfins how to plait 

The rushy cap and crown, or sedgy ship ; 

And I have seen him lay his tremulous hand 

Upon their heads, while silent moved his lips. 

Peace to thy spirit ! that now looks on me 

Perhaps with greater pity tlian I felt 

To see thee wand'ring darkling on thy way. 

But let me quit this melancholy spot, 
And roam where nature gives a parting smile. 
As yet the blue-bells linger on the sod 
That copes the sheep-fold ring ; and in the woods 
A second blow of many flowers appears — 
Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no perfume. 
But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 
That circles Autumn's brow : the ruddy haws 
l^ow clothe the ha\i-\eaved.\)cLOYxi\ \3tva\st«sx&\fe\ieiLd8 
Beneath its jetty load; \\ie \i«^e\\\axv%^ 
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With auburn branches, dipping in the stream 
That sweeps along, and threatens to o'erflow 
I^;IoAfr$tpe^wn banks : Oft, statue like, I gaze 
In vacancy of thought upon that stream. 
And cbasei with dreaming eye, the eddying foam; 
Or rowan's elustered branch, or harvest-sheaf. 
Borne rapidly adown the dizzying flood. 



A WINTER SABBATH WALK. 

How dazzling white the snoAvy scene 1 deep, deep. 
The stillness of the winter Sabbath-day, — 
Not even a foot-fall heard. Smooth are the fields, 
"Each hollow pathway level with the plain : 
Hid are the bushes, save that, here and there, 
Are seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 
High-ridged, the whirled di'ift has almost reached 
The powder'd keystone of the churchyard porch ; 
Mute bangs the hooded bell; the tombs lie buried.: 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 

The flickering fall is o'er ; the clouds disperse. 
And show the sun hung o'er the welkin's verge, 
Shooting a bright but ineff*ectual beam 
On all the sparkling waste. Now is the time 
To visit Nature in her grand attire ; 
Though perilous the mountainous ascent, 
A noble recompense the danger brings. 
How beautiful the plain stretch'd far below ! 
Unvaried though it be, save by yon stream 
With azure windings, or the leafless wood. 
But what the beauty of the plain, compai*ed 
To that sublimity which reigns enthroned. 
Holding joint rule with solitude divine. 
Among yon rocky fells that bid defiance 
To steps the most adventurously bold ! 
There silence dwells profound ; or if the cry 
Of high-poised eagle break at tvoi^^ \Xife ^-iJi^xcL^ 
The mantled echoes no rea^^oiia^ -c^Vxvxii, 
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But let me now explore the deep fidrik deH : 
No foot-print, save the covey's or the flockfs, 
Is seen along the rill, where marshy springs 
Still rear the grassy blade of vivid green. 
Beware, ye shepherds, of these treacherous haunti 
Nor linger there too long : the wintry day 
Soon closes ; and full oft a heavier fall, 
Heaped by the blast, fills up the sheltered glen, 
While, gurgling deep below, the buried rill 
Mines for itself a snow-coved way. Oh ! then, 
Your helpless charge drive from the tempting spol 
And keep them on the bleak hill's stormy side, 
Where night-winds sweep the gathering drift awaj 

So the Great Shepherd leads the heavenly flock 
From faithless pleasures, full into the storms 
Of life, where long they bear the bitter blast, 
Until at length the vernal sun looks forth, 
Bedinmied with showers : then to the pastures gre 
He brings them, where the quiet waters glide, 
The streams of life, the SiloaJi of the soul. 



WILLIAM WOKDSWORTH. 

Boric, 1770 ; Died, 1850. 



NUTTING. 

It was a day, 
One of those heavenly days which cannot die, 
When forth I sallied from our cottage-door. 
And with a wallet o'er my shoulder slung, 
A nutting crook in hand, I tum'd my steps 
Tow'rds the distant woods, a figure quaint, 
Trick'd out in proud disguise of beggar's weeds 
Put on for the occasion, by advice 
And exhortation of my frugal dame. 
MoUey aocoutremeixt&\ (jt^^ovfet V> ^o^a 
At thorns, and brakes, ^ji.d.\>T«a:i!p\Q^, ^^Wcl\x^ 



^ore ragged than need was. Among the i^oods, 

-Ajid o'er the pathless rocks, I foirc'd my way, 

Until, at length, I came to one de«t nook, 

Unvisited, where not a broken bongh 

Droop'd with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 

Of devastation, but the hazels rose 

Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 

A virgin scene ! — A little while I stood, 

Breathing with such suppression of the heart 

As joy delights in ; and with wise restraint 

Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 

The banquet, or beneath the trees I sate 

Among the flowers, and with the flowers I plaj^'d ; 

A tamper known to those, who, after long 

And weary expectation, have been bless'd 

With sudden happiness beyond all hope. — 

Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 

The violets of five seasons re-appear 

And fade, unseen by any human eye ; — 

Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 

For ever ; — I saw the sparkling foam. 

And with my cheek on one of those green stones. 

That, fleec'd with moss, beneath the shady trees,' 

Lay round me scatter'd like a flock of sheep, 

I heard Jihe murmur and the murmuring sound. 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 

Tribute to ease ; and, of its joys secure. 

The heart luxuriates with indifferent things. 

Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones ; 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, ydih crash 

And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 

Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower 

Deform'd and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being : and unless I now 

Confound my present feelings with the past. 

Even then, when from the bower I tum*d away. 

'ExvltiDg, rich beyond the ^eaUYi oi\Ki!k%^% 
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I felt a sense of pain when I belield r .. • 

The silent trees and the intruding akj. 

Then, dearest maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart, with gentle hand 
Touch, — for there is a Spirit in the woods. 



JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Born, 1771. 



THE PELICAN ISLAND. 

Light as a flake of foam upon the wind. 
Keel-upward from the deep emerged a .shell* 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little hark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side. 
Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 
Worth all the dead creation, in that hour. 
To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 
My fellow-being, like myself, alive. 
Entranced in contemplation, vague yet sweet, 
I watched its vagrant course and rippling wake. 
Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 

It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then nothing; 
"While the last bubble crowned the dimphng eddy, 
Through which mine eyes still giddily pursued it, 
A joyous creature vaulted thi'ough the air, — 
The aspiring fish that fain would be a bird, 
On long, light wings, that flung a diamond-shower 
Of dew-drops round its evanescent form, 
Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 
Ere I could greet the atraa^^ic ^^ ^ ix\ets.^^ 
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Or mourn his quick departure on the Burge, 

A shoal of dolphins tumbling in wild glee, 

Glowed with such orient tints, they might have been 

The rainbow*s offspring, when it met the ocean 

In that resplendent vision I had seen. 

While yet in ecstasy I hung o'er these. 

With every motion pouring out fresh beauties, 

As though the conscious colours came and went 

At pleasure, glorying in their subtle changes, — 

Enormpus o'er the flood, Leviathan 

Looked forth, and from his roaring nostrils sent 

Two fountains to the sky, then plunged amain 

In headlong pastime through the closing gulf. 



A SWEET LANDSCAPE. 

Sweet was the scene ! apart the cedars stood, 
A sunny islet open'd in the wood ; 
With vernal tints the wild-brier thicket glows, 
For here the desert flourish'd as the rose ; 
From sapling trees with lucid foliage crown'd, 
Gay lights and shadows twinkled on the ground : 
Up the tall stems luxuriant creepers run 
To hang their silver blossoms in the sun ; 
Deep velvet verdure clad the turf beneath, 
Where trodden flowers their richest odours breathe ; 
O'er all, the bees with murmuring music flew 
From bell to bell, to sip the treasur'd dew ; 
Whilst insect myriads, in' their solar gleams. 
Glanced to and fro, like intermingling beams ; 
So fresh, so pure, the woods, the sky, the air, 
It seemed a place where angels might repair, 
And tune their harps beneath those tranquil shades, 
To morning songs or moonlight serenades. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Born, 1771 ; Died, 1833. 

LOCH KATRINE. 
The summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 
And the pleas'd lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled, but dimpled not for joy; 
The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie. 
Like future joys to fancy's eye. 
The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice reared of silver bright ; 
The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemmed with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 
The gray mist left the mountain side, 
The torrent show'd its glist'ning pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 
The lark sent down her revelry ; 
The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer cooed the cushat dove. 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 



MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

Thb western waves of ebbing day 
RoU'd o'er the glen their level way : 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living Are. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below. 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid. 
Round many a rocky pyramid. 
Shooting abruptly itoixiAik^ ^^ 
Its thunder-apAiateV A. pVxma.Qi\^ \ 



MOUNTAIN s6fiNERY. ^^9 

Kound many an insulated mass, 

The naitive bulwarks of the Pass ; 

Huge as the tower which builders vain, 

Presumptuous, piled on Shinar's plain, 

The rocky summits, split and rent, 

Formed turret, dome, or battlement, 

Or seem*d fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret. 

Crests — ^wild as pagod ever deck'd. 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were those earth-bom castles bare. 

Nor lack'd they many a banner fair, 

For, from their shiver d brows display'd, 

Far o'er th' unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 

And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes. 

Waved in the west wind's summer sighs. 



Boon Nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child, 
Here eglantine embalm'd the air, 
Ha^vthom and hazel mingled there ; 
The primrose pale and violet flower 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Night-shade and fox-glove, side by side. 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Group'd their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 
With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath. 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 
And higher yet the pine-tree hung 
His scattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
VFhere seem'd the cliffa to ToaeX. oi\.\a.^^ 
Hia houghs otlxwart \^ xkAXXo^ f^« 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Born, 1772; Died, 1834. 



LINES TO A BEAUTIFUL SPRING IN A VILLAGE 

Once more, sweet stream ! with slow foot wandering nei 
I bless thy milky waters, cold and clear. 
Escaped the flashing of the noontide hours ; 
With one fresh garland of Pierian flowers 
(Ere from thy zephyr-haunted brink I turn). 
My languid hand shall wreathe thy mossy urn. 
For not through pathless grove, with murmur rude, 
Thou soothest the sad wood-nymph, solitude ; 
Nor thine unseen in cavern depths to well. 
The hemiit-fountain of some dripping cell ! 
Pride of the vale ! thy useful streams supply 
The scattered cots and peaceful hamlet nigh. 
The elfin tribe, around thy friendly banks, 
With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 
Released from school, their little hearts at rest, 
Launch paper navies on thy waveless breast. 
The rustic here at eve, with pensive look. 
Whistling lorn ditties, leans upon his crook ; 
Or starting, pauses with hope-mingled dread. 
To list the much-loved maid's accustomed tread : 
She, vainly mindful of her dame's command, 
Loiters, the long-filled pitcher in her hand. 
Unboastful stream ! thy fount, with pebbled falls. 
The faded form of past delight recalls. 
What time the morning sun of hope arose, 
And all was joy, save when another's woes 
A ti*ansient gloom upon my soul imprest, 
Like passing clouds impictur'd on tliy breast. 
Life's cmTcnt then ran sparkling to the noon, ^ 
Or silveiy stole beneath the pensive moon. 
Ah ! now it works rude \>r«ike^ aiv^>0!Q.OYvi% ^xck.Qw^^ 
Ov o'er the rough i'Ock\>"ai'^\.^ «»xi^ i^wov.^ ^wv%. 
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ROBEKT SOUTHEY. 

Born, 1774 ; Died, 1843. 

A MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE. 

A LITTLE way 
He turned aside, by natural impulses 
Moved, to behold Cadwallon's lonely hut. 
That lonely dwelling stood among the hills, 
By a gray mountain's stream ; just elevate 
Above the winter torrents did it stand, 
Upon a craggy bank ; an orchard slope 
Arose behind, and joyous was the scene, 
In early summer, when those antic trees 
Shone with their blushing blossoms, and the flax 
Twinkled beneath the breeze its liveliest green. 
But, save the flax-field and that orchard slope, 
All else was desolate, and now all wore 
One sober hue ; the narrow vale, which wound 
Among the hills, was gray with rocks, that peered 
Above its shallow soil ; the mountain side 
Was with loose stones bestrewn, which oftentimes 
Sliding beneath the foot of straggling goat, 
Clattered adown the steep ; or huger crags. 
Which, when the coming frost should loosen them, 
Would thunder down. All things assorted well 
With that gray mountain hue ; the low stone lines, 
Which scarcely seemed to be the work of man. 
The dwelling, inidely reared with stones unhewn, 
The stubble flax, the crooked apple-trees. 
Gray with their fleecy moss and mistletoe. 
The white bark'd birch, now leafless, and the ash, 
Whose knotted roots were like the rifted rock. 
Where they had forced their way. Adown the vale> 
Broken by stones, and o'er a aton^ \ift^, 
BoUed the loud mountaiii stxeaxxv. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BoKM, 1777; Died, 1843. 



DESCRIPTION OF ALBERT'S HOME. 

A VALLEY, from the river shore withdrawn, 
Was Albert's home, two quiet woods between, 
AVhose lofty verdure overlook'd his lawn ; 
And waters to their resting place serene 
Came fresh'ning and refreshing all the scene ; 
(A mirror in the depths of flowery shelves :) 
So sweet a spot of earth, you might (I wedn) 
Have guessed some congregation of the elves, 
To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for themselves. 

Yet wanted not the eye far scope to muse, 
Nor vistas open'd by the wandering stream; 
Both where at evening Allegany views. 
Through ridges burning in the w^estem beam, 
Lake after lake interminably gleam ; 
And past those settler s haunts the eye might roam, 
Where earth's unliving silence all would seem ; 
Save where on rocks the beaver built his dome. 
Or buffalo remote low'd far from human home. 



THOMAS MOORE. 

BoRV, 1780. 



THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

Oh ! to see it by moonlight, — when mellowly shines 
The light o'er its palaces, gardens, and shrines; 
When the watei-falls gkam like a quick fall ef stars. 
And the nightingale's hymn from the isle of OheoiVii, 
Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet. 
From the cool, Bhimn^ ti oSiSsA \jVwi\^ >9fikfc ^qjvkxl^^ ^^i^isSi^U 
meet, — 



AX EASTERN JSTCfStNlS. iOi 

Or at mom, when the magic of daylight awake6 
A'new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, call'd forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just bom of the Sun. 
When the spirit of fragrance is up with the day, 
From his harem of night-flowers stealing away;f 
And the wind, full of wantonness, woos, like a lover, 
The young aspen-trees till they tremble all over. 
When the East is as warm as the light of first hopes, 

And day with his banner of radiance unfurl'd, 
Shines in through the mountainous portal that opes. 

Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the world ! 



AN EASTERN SCENE. 

Now upon Syria's land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes. 
And like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon : 
Whose head in wint'ry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet. 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who looked from upper air. 
O'er all th' enchanted regions there. 
How beauteous must have been the glow, 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks. 
More golden where the sun-light falls, — 
Gay lizards, glittering on the waUs 
Of ruin'd shrines, busy and bright. 
As they were all alive with light ; — 
And yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks. 
With their rich, restless mn^s, \3ftwK» ^««5fe. 
T'ariously in the critnLS<«L\>CMiL 
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Of the warm west, as if inlaid 

With brilliants from the mine, or made 

Of tearless rainbows , such as spaa 

Th* unclouded skies of Peristan ! 

And then, the mingling sounds that come 

Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 

Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banqueting through the floweiy vales— 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine. 

And woods, ^o full of nightingales. 



THE APPROACHING STORM. 

The day is louring — stilly black 
Sleeps the grim ware, while heaven's rack, 
Dispers'd and wild, 'twixt earth and sky 
Hangs like a shattered canopy 1 
There's not a cloud in that blue plain 

But tells of storm to come or past ; — 
Here flying loosely as the mane 

Of a young war-horse in the blast ; — 
There, roll'd in masses dark and swellings 
As proud to be the thunder s dwelling ! 
While some, already burst and riven. 
Seem melting down the verge of heaven ; 
As though the infant stoim had rent 

The mighty womb that gave him birth. 
And having swept the firmament, 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 
On earth 'twas yet all calm around, 
A pulseless silence, dread, profound. 
More a^vful than the tempest's sound. 
The diver steer'd for Onnus' bowei-s, 
And moor'd his skiff till calmer hours ; 
The sea-birds, with portentous screech, 
Flew fast to land ;— upon the beach 
The pilot oft liaA pBMs* ^, wVOa. ^"^xifi.^ 
Tum'd upward to tiiaX V\\Oi cy.^^xv&^ \ — 
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And all was boding, drear, and dark 
As her own soul when Hinda's bark 
Went slowly from the Persian shore. — 
No music tim'd her parting oar,* 
Nor friends upon the lessening strand, 
Linger'd, to wave the unseen hand, 
Or speak the fiurewell, heard no more ; — 
But lone, unheeded, from the bay 
The yessel takes its moumfril way, 
Like some ill-destin'd bark that steers 
In silence through the Gate of Tears, f 

From " LaUa Rookhr 



SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Born, 1762. 



HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Blue was the loch, the clouds were gone, 
Ben-Lomond in his glory shone, 
When, Luss, I left thee ; when the breeze 
Bore me from thy silver sands. 
Thy kirkyard wall among the trees, 
Where, gray ^vith ago, the dial stands ; 
That dial so well kno^vn to me ! 
Though many a shadow it hath shed. 
Beloved sister, since with thee 
The legend on the stone was read. 

The fairy isles fled far away ; 
That with its woods and uplands green. 
Where shepherd-huts are dimly seen, 
And songs are heard at close of day ; 

• " The Easterns used to set out on their longer voyages with mosio.** 
— Harmer. 

+ " The Gate of Tears, the straits or passage into the Bed Sea, com* 
monly called Babelmandel. It received this name from the old Arabians 
on account of the danger of the navigation, and the nvmber of shipwrecks 
by which it was distinguished ; which induced them to conaidAc «& 4wk&x 
and to wear jnooniing for all who liadihL©\>o\^e%%\ft\MW*s^^^^'*w*»^^ 
through it into the Ethioplc ocean." — EkHarOson. 
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That, too, the deer's wild covert 0ed;» 
And that, the asylum of the dead : 
While, as the boat went mexxily, 
Much of Rob K07 the boatman to^d ; 
His arm that fell below his knee, , 

His cattle ford and mountain ho^d. 

Tarbat, thy shore I climbed at last ; 
And, thy shady region passed, 
Upon another shore I stood, 
And looked upon another flood, 
Great Ocean's self! ftis he who flUs 
That vast and awful depth of hills ;) 
Where many an elf was playing round, 
Who treads unshod his classic ground ; 
And speaks, his native rocks among, 
As Fingal spoke, and Ossian sung. 

Night fell, and dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky. 
As o*er the glimmering waves we flew, 
The sea-bird rustling, wailing by, 
And now the grampus, half descried, 
Black and huge above the tide ; 
The cliff's and promontories there. 
Front to front, and broad and bare ; 
Each beyond each, with giant feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet ; 
The shattered fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rushed in vain. 
Tyrant of the drear domain ; 
All into midnight shadow sweep. 
When day springs upward from the deep I 
* Kindling the waters in its flight, 

The prow wakes splendour, and the oar, 
That rose and fell unseen before, 
Flashes in a sea of light ; 
Olad sign and sure, for now we hail 
Thy flowers, G\en&ivii«>y\., m >iXifc ^^% 
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And bright indeed the path should be, 
That leads to friendship and to thee ! 

O blest retreat, and sacred too ! 
Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Tolled duly on the desert air, 
And crosses decked thy summits blue. 
Oft like some loved romantic tale, 
Oft shall my weary mind recall, 
Amid the hum and stir of men. 
Thy beechen grove and waterfall, 
Thy ferry with its gliding sail, 
And her — the Lady of the Glen ! 



LORD BYRON. 

Bomf, 1788; Died, 1824. 



THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy conti*asted lake. 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved, 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of tihe au^pevi^^^ q«x^ 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-xi\^\. Qajt^^n^S^"^^"* 
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He is an eyening reveller, who makes . ,. ., 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill : 
At internals, some hird from out the braked 
Starts into yoice a moment, then is Still. 
There seems a floating whisper on t^e httt, 
But that is fancy — ^for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infose'^ 
Deep into nature's breast the spirit of h6r hties. 

The sky is changed ! — and such a change \ O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattUng crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the night : — most glorious night ! 
Thou weii; not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'er the young earthquake's birth* 

Now, where the quick Khone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand ; 
For here, not one, but many, make their play. 
And fling their thunderbolts from hand to hand. 
Flashing and cast around : of all the band 
The brightest through these parted hills hath fork'd 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand. 
That in such, gaps aa OLescJVa.\Aft\i^cirt\^^, 
There the hot sliait aViouYd \A^<Q\.\^\^ia^fc^^x\5w«««»^^ 
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A NIGHT SCENE AT THE SIEGE OF CORINTH. 

'Ti8 midxught : on the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Biespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright ; 
Who ever gazjed upon them shining. 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wish*d for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray ? 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook. 
But murmur'd meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillow'd on the waves, 
TThe banners droop'd along their staves. 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke. 
Save where the steed neigh'd oft and shrill, 
And echo answer'd from the hill. 
And the wide hum of that wild host 
Bustled like leaves from coast to coast. 
As rose the Muezzin's voice in air. 
In midnight call to wonted prayer ; 
It rose, that chanted mournful strain. 
Like some lone spirit's o'er the plain. 



ADDRESS TO THE SETTING SUN. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful I 
I linger yet with nature, for the sigjbLt 
Hath been to me a more fami^iAx ia^^ 
Than that of man ; and m YieY ^Xaxtrj ^^^» 

VOL. I, % 
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Of dim and solitaiy loveliness, 
I leam'd the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Colosseum's wall, 
'Midst the chief relics of almighty Borne ; 
The trees which grew along the brokeji ardbes 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the atsrs 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from a&r 
The watch-dog bay*d beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Caesars' palace came 
The owl's long cry, and interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the tune-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 

Within a bowshot. 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of lugged desolation and fill'd up, 
As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! 
The dead, but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 



JOHN WILSON. 

BoBN, 1789. 



A CHURCHYARD SCENE. 

How sweet and solemn, all alone. 
With reverend atep&, from stone to stone* 
In a small viWage chttx^^-jai^YsSai^, 
O'er intervening ^ovfera V> ismw^\ 



And as we read the names unknown 

Of young and old to judgment gone, 

And hear in the cahn air abore 

Time onwards softly flying, 

To meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the dead and dying ! 

Across the silence seem to go 

With dream-like motion, wavering, slow, 

And shrouded in their folds of snow, 

The friends we loVd, long, long ago ! 

Gliding across the sad retreat, 

How beautiful their phantom-feet ! 

What tenderness is in their eyes, 

Turned where the poor survivor lies 

'Mid monitory sanctities ! 

What years of vanished joy are fknned 

From one uplifting of that hand, 

In its white stillness ! when the shade 

Doth glimmeringly in sunshine hde 

From our embrace, how dim appears 

This world's life through a mist of tears ! 

Vain hopes ! blind sorrows ! needless^fears ! 

Such is the scene around me now : 

A little churchyard on the brow 

Of a green pastoral hill ; 

Its sylvan village sleeps below. 

And faintly there is heard the flow 

Of Woodbum's summer rill ; 

A place where all things mournful meet, 

And yet the sweetest of the sweet. 

The stillest of the still ! 

With what a pensive beauty fall 

Across the mossy mouldering wall 

That rose-tree's clustered ardies ! see 

The robin redbreast warily. 

Bright, through the blossoms, leaves his nest ; 

Sweet ingratc ! through the winter blest 
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At the firesides of men — ^but shy: — 

Through all the sunny summer hours, 

He hides himself among the flowers, 

In his own wild festivity. 

What lulling sound and shadow cool, 

Hangs half the darkened churchyard o*er, 

From thy green depths so beauti'fol. 

Thou gorgeous sycamore ! 

Oft hath the holy wine and bread 

Been blest beneath thy murmuring tent, 

Where many a bright and hoary head 

Bowed at that awful sacrament. 

Now all beneath the turf are laid, 

On which they sat, and sang, and pray'd. 

Above that consecrated tree, 

Ascends the tapering spire, that seems 

To lift the soul up silently 

To heaven, with all its dreams. 

While in the belfry, deep and low, 

From his heav'd bosom's purple gleams 

The dove's continuous murmurs flow, 

A dirge-like song, half bliss, half woe, 

The voice so lonely seems ! 



•» : 



THE CHILDKEN'S DANCE. 

How calm and beautiful the frosty night . 
Has stol'n unnoticed like the hush of sleep 
O'er Grassmere vale ! Beneath the mellowing light, 
How sinks in softness every rugged steep ! 
Through many a vale how rang each snow-rooFd cot, 
This livelong day with rapture blithe and wild ! 
All thoughts but of the lingering eve forgot, 
Both by grave parent, and light-hearted child. 
All day the earthen floors have felt their feet 
Twinkling quick measures to the liquid sound . 
Of their ovm smaW-pipe^voVc^^ €iax^^ %^^«tc-* 
As hand in hand they ^\iee\^ >iXxftvc ^^^-^^ xqk^.^. 
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Ne'er fairy revels on the greensward mound, 

To dreaming bard a lovelier show display'd : — 

Titania's self did ne*er with lighter bound, 

Dance o'er the diamonds of the dewy glade, 

Than danc'd, at peep of morn, mine own dear mountain 

maid. 
Oft in her own small miiror had the gleam, 
The soften'd gleam of her rich golden hair, 
That o'er her white neck floated in a stream, 
Kindled to smiles that infant's visage fau% 
Half-conscious she that beauty glisten'd there! 
Oft had she glanced her restless eyes aside 
On silken sash so bright and debonnair. 
Then to her mother flown with leaf-like glide, 
Who kiss'd her cherub-head with tears of silent pride. 



BREAKING UP OF THE CHILDREN'S DANCE. 

But now the lights are waxing dim and pale, 

And shed a fitful gleaming o'er the room ; 

'Mid the dim hollys one by one they fail. 

Another hour, and all is wrapt in gloom. 

And lo ! without, the cold, bright stars illume 

The cloudless air, so beautiful and still. 

While proudly placed in her meridian dome, 

Night's peerless queen the realms of heaven doth fill 

With peace and joy, and smiles on each vast slumbering 

hill. 
The dance and music cease their blended glee, 
And many a wearied infant hangs her head. 
Dropping asleep upon her mother's knee. 
Worn out with joy, and longing for her bed. 
Yet some lament the bliss too quickly fled. 
O'er Loughrig-cliffs I see one party climb. 
Whose empty dwellings, through the hush'd \n\dxvv^> 
Sleep in the shade of Langdale peaV^ ^xiXi^Sax^Oi — 
Up Dumjnail'Raise, unmindful oi ^e\ift\^\- 
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His daughter in his arms, with footsteps ligltt. 

The father walks, a&aid lest she should wake I 

Through lonely Easdale past yon cots so white, 

On Helm-crag side, their journey others take ; 

And some to those sweet homes that smile by Bydalklaa. 

He too, the poet of this humble show, 

Silent walks homeward through the hour of rest — 

While quiet as the depth of spotless snow, 

A pensive calm contentment fills his breast I 

O wayward man ! were he not truly blest ! 

That lake so still below — that sky above ! 

Unto his heart a sinless infant pressed, 

Whose ringlets like the glittering dew-wire move, 

Floating and sinking soft amid the breath of love. 



EGBERT PATTERSON.* 



THE GAP OF DUNLOE— KILLARNEY. 

Here let us stop ; this glorious scene demands 
Our more minute observance. The hills around 
Have girt us in — ^their lofty heads, inwrapped ' 
In misty wreaths, permit the mind to dream 
Of more aspiring summits than the truth 
Might offer to our gaze. 

The arbutus blossom bows in gentle rest ! 
The oak leaves quiver not; the drooping bells 
Of the sweet heather are not trembling now ! 
The dazzling pennons of the furze are still ! 
There is not even a gaudy fly afloat ; 
Nor doth the humming music of the bee 
Break on the solitude — even the silver breast, 
The dream-like waters of that little lake, 
Are undisturbed ; no struggling sunbeam shods 
A glancing radiance o er its glassy calm, 

^fiobert Patterson, of Belfast, the aathor of ''Zoology fbr Stfhooii, 
aod other works on KKturalH\stor9. 
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How deeply doth sucli solitude affect ! 
How very soothing to the human heart, 
Scenes of such peace ! what fairy-like repose 
Reigns over all I 'tis as if nature slept ; 
Or* like the landscape of a pleasant dream. 
Where all is sight, and sound intrudeth not. 

But hark ! the spell of silence is dissolv'd ; 
A note, a bugle note, breaks on mine ear, 
Startling the echoes from their deep repose ; 
And, though it bids my reverie depart, 
*Tis a most pleasing change, for, lo, the dreams 
Of magic are outdone : what thrilling tones, 
Magnificently wild, are flung around, 
Pouring their music from aJiundred points I 
And is it possible, one pealing note 
Originates the gush of glorious sound 
That thrills my startled ear ? May fancy dream 
The misty spirits of the clouds pour forth 
Their mocking powers, and yield a wilder sound 
To the wild tones of that unearthly strain, 
And deeper yet it breaks upon, mine ear — 
The spirits of the mountain are arous*d. 
And seem to utter dim mysterious sounds 
To their unearthly brethren of the lake ; — 
But, lo ! 'tis fading as a dream away. 
The genii of the heath-bell gently strive 
To do their softer part ; the fairies catch 
The parting strain, and blend their tiny notes 
With the wild breathings from the waveless lake. 
From such a scene, how many feelings spring ! 
How many thoughts flash through the kindling mind t 
Delightful dreams have birth ; — we almost seem 
Pass'd to another sphere — and the glad heart 
Forgets that earth is still its transient home. 
This is a vision for the rest of life. 
An amaranthine tenant for the \>reaa\i — 
A mommg star for memory, vrbii^ wccckik 
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Life's fitful clouds, shall radiantly Gomefo^da'. « -'-^^'' 
When scenes less beautiful attract my ga^i • ''^^'^- '"'•/' 
I shall recall thy quiet loveliness. • :ij ,v. 

When harsher tones are around me, I shall di^eaatt*'' 
Of those mysterious notes, whose thrilling Bolin'ds' ' ' 
Peopled the soUtude. ' 






THOMAS K. HERVEY. 



THE CONVICT SHIP. 

MoBM on the waters ! and pm-ple and bright, 

Bursts on the billows the flashing of light ; 

0*er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gaflantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in' the gale ; 

The winds come around her, and murmur and song, 

And the surges rejoice as they bear her along. 

See I she looks up to the golden-edged clouds, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in her shrouds': 

Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 

Over the waters, away and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth ere they part. 

Passing away, like a dream of the heai't ! 

Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 

Music around her, and sunshine on high, 

Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh ! there be heails that are breaking below. 

Night on the waves ! and the moon is on high, 
Hong like a gem on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light; 
Look to the waters ! asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest? 

jBright and alone on tlie Bhadowj Tsva^oi, 

Like a heart-clierislied Yiome on ^.om^ ^^^O^^Xfc ^^acsA 
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Who, as she smiles in the silvery light, 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty, — could deem, with a sigh, 

That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin. 

And souls that are smitten lie bursting within ! 

Who, as he watches her silently gliding. 

Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 

Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 

Hearts that are parted and broken for ever? 

Or di'eams that he watches, afloat on the wave. 

The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit's grave ? 

*Tis thus with our life : while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song, 

Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world. 

With streamers afloat, and with canvass unfurled ; 

All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes. 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs : 

Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears ; 

And the withering thoughts that the world cannot know, 

like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 

Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore, 

Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and o'er. 



THOMAS PRINGLE. 



THE SCOTCH EMIGRANTS NOONDAY DREAM 

IN AFRICA. 

*TwAs noontide ; and breathless beneath the hot ray ■ 

The far winding vales of the wilderness lay ; 

By the Koonap's lone brink, with the cool shadow o'er me, 

I slept — ^and a dream spread its visions before me. 

Methought, among scenes which I loved when a boyi . 

I was walking again with fresh feelings of joy ; 

For my soul, like the landscape, seemed softened axLdL 

changed 
From what it was once — ^wlien* vu eVM\(flaftQ^,'VT«wj?^ 
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Through Cheviot's valleys, to pluok the bright fiowenv 
Or chase ,with young rapture, the birds through the boweis. 
On my dreaming ear waters were murmuring still. 
But the wild foreign river had shrunk to a rill; 
And Kaha's dark mountains had melted away; 
And the brown thorny desert, where antelopes 8tni|r> 
Had become a sweet glen, where the young lambs ywK 

racing, 
And yellow-haired children the butterflies chasing ; 
And the meadows were gemm'd with the primrose and 

gowan. 
And the ferny braes fring'd with the hazel and rowan; 
The foxglove looked out from the osiors dalik, 
And the wild-thyme and violet breath'd from the bank, 
— ^And green fairy nooks 'mid the landscape were seen. 
Half hid by the gray rocks that high o'er them lean. 
Where the light birch, above, its loose tresses was waving; 
And the willow, below, in the blue stream was laving 
Its silvery garlands of soft downy buds ; 
And the throstle sang blithe to his mate in the woods ; 
And the brood of the wild-duck plashed over the pool* 
New fledged from their nest among well-cresses cool; 
And trouts from the limpid stream lightly were springing, 
And larks in the fleckered sky cheerily singing ; 
And down in the copsewood the cushat was cooing; 
And o'er tlie brown moorland the huntsman hallooing ; 
The gray-plaided shepherd piped high on the fell ; 
And the milk-maiden sang as she sat on the well ; 
With the lowing of herds from the broom-blossomed lea ; 
The cuckoo's soft note from the old beechen-tree ; 
The waving of woods in the health-breathing gale ; 
The dash of the mill-wheel afar down the dale ; — 
All these were around me : and with them there came 
Sweet voices that called me aloud by my name,—* 
And looks of affection with innocent eyes, — 
And light-hearted laughter, — and shrill joyous cries : 
And I saw the mild features of all that were there. 
Unaltered by years, and unclouded by care ! 



■<■•... ■ . f ; 



LEIGH HUNT. 



PIGTUKESQUE ITALIAN SCENE. 

Vabious the trees and passing foliage her^^ 

Wild pear, and oak, and dusky juniper, 

With briony between in trails of white, 

And ivy, and the suckle's streaky light. 

And moss, warm gleaming with a sudden mark^ 

like flings of sunshine left upon the bark. 

And stiU the pine, long-haired, and dark, and tall» 

In lordly right, predominant o'er all. 

Much they admire that old religious tree, 

With shaft above the rest up-shooting free. 

And shaking, when its dark locks feel the wind. 

Its wealthy fruit with rough mosaic rind. 

At noisy intervals, the living cloud 

Of cawing rooks breaks o'er them, gathering loud 

Like a wild people at a stranger's coming; 

Then hushing paths succeed, with insects humming; 

Or ring-dove, that repeats his pensive plea. 

Or startled gull, up-screaming tow'rds the sea. 

But scaree their eyes encounter living thing, 

Save, now and then, a goat loose wandering. 

Or a few cattle, looking up aslant. 

With sleepy eyes and meek mouths ruminant; 

Or once, a plodding woodman, old and bent. 

Passing with half-indiiferent wonderment ; 

Yet, turning, at the last, to look once more ; 

Then feels his trembling staff, and onward as before. 

^P 3|C 3|C «}( ^^ ^^ 

So ride they in delight through beam and shade ;— 
Till many a rill now passed, and many a glade, 
They quit the piny labyrinths, and soon 
Emerge into the full and sheeted moon. 
Chilling it seems ; and pushing steed on Eteed^ 
Thejr start them freshly with. al[iOT(xe««x^ «^afe^ 
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Then well-known fields they pass, and straggling «ots^ / 
Boy-stoiied trees, and passion-plighted spots; . 
And turning last a sudden comer, see '^' 

The square-lit towers of slumbering Bimini. • 

The marble bridge comes heaving forth behiw .. 
With a long gleam ; and nearer as they go» ; 
They see the stijl Marecchia, cold and bright^ 

Sleeping along with face against the light. 

A hollow trample now — a fall of chains-^ . 
The bride has entered — not a voice remainfi :— ». 
Night and a maiden silence wrap the plains. 



EDWIN ATHERSTONE 



THE OCEAN AT SUNBISE. 

The inierminable ocean lay beneath, 

At depth immense ; not quite as before, 

For a faint breath of air, e'en at the height 

On which I stood scarce felt, played over it, ' 

Waking innumerous dimples on its face. 

As though 'twere conscious of the splendid guest 

That e'en then touched the threshold of heaven's gates, 

And smiled to bid him welcome. Far away 

On either hand, the bix)ad-curved beach stretched on ; 

And I could see the slow-paced waves advance 

One after one, and spread upon the sands. 

Making a slender edge of pearly foam 

Ju9t as they broke ; then softly faUing back. 

Noiseless to me oh that tall head of rock; 

As it had been a picture, or descried ■ 

Through optic tube, leagues off. 

A tender mist 
Was round th' hoiizon and along the vales ; 
But the hill tops stood in a crystal air ; 
The cope of heaven was clear and deeply blue. 
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And'not a ckmd "was visible. Toward the east 

An atmospbefe of golden light, that grew 

Momently brighter, and intensely bright, 

Proclaimed th* approaching sun. Now, now he comes : 

A dazzling point emerges from the sea: 

It spreads ; it rises ; now it seems a dome 

Of burning gold ; higher and rounder now 

It mounts ; it swells ; now, like a huge balloon 

Of light and fire, it rests upon the rim 

Of waters— lingers there a moment — then — 

Soars up. 



MARY ANNE BROWNE. 



MORAL REFLECTIONS ON THE OCEAN. 

Farewell, vast ocean ! beautiful art thou 

In calm and tempest. — Now calm reigns o'er thee» 

Serene and quiet is thy glossy brow, 

Thou glorious mirror of the Deity ! 

And how sublimely grand art thou, when he 

In foaming characters, upon thy face 

Writes his almighty anger ! Thou, proud sea ! 

Art the wide page — ^the chosen tablet-place. 

On which he chooses his tremendous wrath to trace* 

I am not young — ^my life has pass'd its prime- 
Perhaps I ne'er again shall tread this shore, 
life is a billow on the sea of time. 
That, once burst, rises never more. 
Perchance mine soon may melt amid the roar 
Of tempests, rising on that boundless sea : 
There will my grief and sorrow all give o'er, — 
There shall life's joy or misery cease to be. 
And I shall be resolved in vast eternity. 
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HOMER* 



THE ABODE OF CALYPSO. 

TRANSLATED BT POPE. 

Then, swift ascending from the aaure wave. 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Large was the grot in which the nymph he found. 
The fair-haired nymph, with every beauty crowned. 
She sate and sung ; the rocks resound the lays ; 
The cave was brightened with the rising blaze ; 
Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile. 
Flamed on the hearth, and wide perfumed the isle, 
While she with work and song the time divides. 
And through the loom the golden shuttle guides. 
Without the grot a various sylvan scene 
Appeared around, and groves of living green ; 
Poplars and alders, ever quivering, played^ 
And nodding cypress formed a grateful shade ; 
On whose high branches, waving with the storm, 
The birds of broadest wing their mansion form ; 
The chough, the sea mew, and loquacious crow. 
And scream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the delving caverns screen. 
With purple clusters blushing through the green. 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts distil; 
And every fountain forms a separate rill. 
In mazy, ^vinding wanderings down the hill : 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crowned, 
And glowing violets threw odoui-s round — 



• Selections from the poets of Greece and Borne do not oome witfcin 
the plan and object of this work. We havo, however, been iodoeed- to 
insert three specimens from Homeb, Virgil, and Thbocbitds, from 
which the English scholar may form some idea of the elegance and spirit 
With which the most distinguished of the ancient poets described the 
heantiee of external nature . 
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A scene, where if a god should oast his sight, 
A god might gaze and wonder with deUght ! 
Joy touched the messenger of heaven ; he stayed 
Entranced, and all the blissful haunt surveyed. 



VIKG IL. 



THE CHARMS OF A COUNTRY LIFE, 

TRANSLATED BY DRTOEN. 

Oh, happy, if he knew his happy state, 

The swain who, free from business and debate, 

Receives his easy food from nature's hand, 

And just returns of cultivated land. 

No palace with a lofty gate he wants. 

To admit the tide of early visitants. 

With eager eyes, devouring as they pass, 

The breathing figures of Corinthian brass ; 

No statues threaten from high pedestals, 

No Persian arras hides his homely walls 

With antic vests, which, through their shadowy fold. 

Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold. 

He boasts no wool where native white is dyed 

With purple poison of Assyrian pride. 

No costly drugs of Araby defile. 

With foreign scents, the sweetness of his oil: 

But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless, 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 

Un vexed with quarrels, undisturbed by noise, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. 

iic :|c 4: 4: * 4: 

Ye sacred Muses ! with wliose \>ca\3A,^ %t^^, 
Afr aoul is ravished and my broaxi *\"as^vc%»V — 
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Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear — 
Would you your poet's first petition hear ; 
Give me the way of wandering stars to know, 
The depths of heaven above, and earth below. 

****** 

But if my heavy blood restrain the flight 
Of my free soul, aspiring to the height 
Of nature, and unclouded fields of light — 
My next desire is, void of care and strife, 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life — 
A country cottage near a crystal flood, 
A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 



THEOCRITUS. 



SUMMEK WOODLANDS. 

TRANSLATED BT FAWKBS. 

He couii;eous bade us on soft beds recline, 
Of lentesch and young branches of the vine ; 
Poplars and elms above their foliage spread. 
Lent a cool shade, and waved the bireezy head. 
Below, a stream, from the nymphs' sacred cave, 
In fr^e meanders led its murmuring wave ; 
In the warm sunbeams, verdant shrubs among. 
Shrill grasshoppers renewed then* plaintive song ; 
At distance far, concealed in shades alone. 
The nightingale poured forth her tuneful moan : 
The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love. 
And sweetly pensive cooed the tuiile-dove ; 
While honey- bees, for ever on the wing. 
Hummed round the flowers, and sipped the silver spii 
The rich, ripe season gratified the sense 
With summer's sweets and autumn's redolence. 
Apples and pears lay sUe^e^Vii\i^%.^'e»^wjL:a!l^ 
d the plum's loaded \>Yaiic\i^%V\^^^^V5Kifc ^^\nx^. 



■^ 



PASTORAL. 



J sat mc down to watoh upon a baakf 
With ivy oanopied, and intervrove 
With flaontlng honeyauckle; and began. 
Wrapt in a pleaaing fit of melancholy. 
To owditate my mral minstrdqr. 
TiU fancy had her fiU ^MlLTOX. 

Piping on their reeds the shepherds gbf 
Nor fear an ambush, nor snspect a foe. — ^POTB. 

L Poetry, thongh it properly belongs to the speeies termed 
iye, is more oircmnscribed in its range, and may with propriety 

subject of a few introductory remarks. The word Pastonl, in 
1 meaning, refers to a shepherd or herdsman. The profemed 
this kind of composition is to represent the simple pleasures of 
7 life, and to describe the porstiits of the shepheirdfl ud 
lesses, who form its principal characters. Dr. Jorksom haM 
, in one of his essays in the "Rambler," "there is soaroely any 
)f poetry that has allured more readers, or excited more writers, 

pastoral. It is generally pleasing, beoause it entertains tlie 
h representations of scenes familiar to almost eyery imagination, 
hioh all can equally judge whether they are well described. It 
a life, with which we have been always accustomed to associate 
id leisure, and innocence : and therefore we readily set open the 
' the admission of its images, which contrilrate to driTe awaj 
1 perturbations, and suffer ourselves, without resistance, to be 
ted to elysian regions, where we are to meet with ndtUBff but 
plenty, and contentment ; where every gale whisper* fUemiw, 
7 shade promises repose.** It has been erroneously tvppoaed 
toral poetry was one of the earliest forms of poetical writing. 
ainly devoted to the delineation of rural, scenes, and to the por- 
iociety in a condition of primitive simplicity, this was a natural 
ion. Our most eminent authorities, however, on subgeots re- 

the origin, history, and progress of poetical literature, haw 
)roved that pastorals were the growth of a later time than 
lyric, or dramatic poetry, and that they flourished in the 
vigour during periods when civilization had made eonaiderable 
nent. It has been remarked, that the best of our pastoral poete 
eir most admired productions in ages of UtATVr] «aAww^ai^'\;tn- 
:>octor Blaib, in his " Lectuxea OTi"Kh.«Umft «xv^'a^«%'V«^aa«L%^ 
•rioas causes for the fact. He o\jft«r^e*,^«'^» ** '^iV%^«^«« 
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hMje been the origin of pastoral poetry, it is nndoabtedly a natonl ii|4 
agreeable form of poetical composition. It recalls to our TTn^"**»iii', 
those gay scenes and pleasing views of nature which are the delist o(- 
oor childhood and youth, and to which, in more adyanced years, tbf 
great majority of men recur with pleasure. At the same time, bo 
subject seems to be more favourable to poetry. Amidst rural objeets, 
nature presents the finest field for description; and nothing i^pemi 
to fiow more of its own accord into poetical numbers than rivers sod 
mountains, meadows and hills, flocks and trees, and shepherds Yoii 
of care." 

These being the attractive subjects of pastoral poetry, we need qiot 
feel surprised, that it should have obtained a favourable reception tnm 
all polished nations, and that it shoold continue to fascinate the ad- 
mirers of a simple and natural kind of poetical composition. The Scrip* 
tures abound in beautiful descriptions of pastoral life. The histories of 
Abraham, of Jacob, of Joseph, of Buth, of David, and many other poz* 
tions of the Sacred volume, might be quoted as examples. Daphkis was 
the first Greek poet who attempted to write pastorals. The two eminent 
rlaiMinai authors, who have given the greatest celebrity to this spaeiea of 
poetry, are Thbockitus and Viboil. The former was the 
writer in this department of poetical literature, and was a perfect : 
of the art. He was a Sicilian by birth, and resided at SynumM aboit 
the time of Alexander the Great. The scene of his most beautUlBl 
eclogues, or select pieces, was laid in his native country. In origiadliy- 
of thought, simplicity of sentiment, and melody of versificatian, ht Ir 
said to have excelled all other competitors for distinction in this plnaiifaig 
walk of poetry. The writer of the life of Theocsitus, in the " Pemf: 
dy<dopedia/' informs us, that the " particular species of poetry by yrbUk 
he aotnired most celebrity are the Bitcolies. This pastoral poetry war 
yery popular in Sicily, and having been originally cultivated by ahepherte 
and matics, was raised to a really artistic rank by several poets b«CDf» 
Tbxoc&itus. He however brought it to perfection, and the aneiMt 
oritios regard him as the model of bucolic poetry." His works gareriat 
to a number of imitators, of whom Viboil, the eminent Latin poet^m 
the moat graceful and finished, though not always accurate and jaik 
cioua. To the Greek poet Dr. Blaib has awarded the merit of " ioVbamia$. 
nature more closely," and to the Latin that of " exhibiting more of te 
polish and correctness of art." In our introductory remarks on Desorip* 
tiTe Poetry, we have given the opinion of an eminent critic on the 
pantive merits of Theocbitus and Viboil as pastoral writers, 
modem writers of pastorals, Gesnbb, a celebrated iK>et of 
has acquired the highest reputation. His " Idyllia," says Dr. Dbaib» 
** are compositions which have secured him immortality, and placed Mb 
on a level with the Grecian. By many indeed, and upon no 
grounds, he is preferred, having with much felicity assumed a 
batwoen the rusticity of Theocbitus and the too refined and luxmiiiil 
imagination of Biov and Moschus, presenting at the same time dii 
aataial painting of the SioUian, with the pathetic touches and exqnirfli 
■aniihility of the oontemi^oKari bttxda." Moschus and Biom, the ftoi 
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Cknak poets refetred to by Dr. Drake, wrote several pleasing and liarm0« 
OonqiKieitionfl of a pastoral character. Among the Engliah poeto, 
Shakspeabe, Fletches, Miltok, Brown, Pope, Phillips, 
QiXf and Sbskstome, are the most distinguished who have attempted 
Uds species of poetry ; but none of these have attained to the ezceUenoe 
of Thxocsitus and Yiroil. With reference to the paucity of genuine 
ptstersls to be found in the works of English authors, Hazlitt makes 
Um idllowinf striking observations, in his " Lectures on the English 
BoeUi :** " Our manners are not Arcadian ; our climate is not an eternal 
spring; onr age is not the age of gold. We have no pastoral writers 
eQBtl to TREOCBiTX7s,nor any landscapes like those of Claude Lorbainb. 
The best parts of Spenser's ' Shepherd's Calendar,' are two feildes, 
'Motiier Hubberd's Tale,' and the '.Oak and the Brier;' which last is as 
qlsttdid a piece of oratory as any to be found in the records of the elo* 
qfkBOMe of the British senate. Brown, who came after Spensbb and 
WiTBBBS, has left some pleasing allegorical poems of this kind. Pope's 
tie as full of senseless finery and trite affectation, as if a peer of the 
xtalm were to sit for his picture, with a crook and cocked hat on, smiling 
trith an insipid air of no meaning between nature and fashion. Sir 
Pkiup Sidney's 'Arcadia' is a lasting monument of perverted power;. 
idMM aa image of extreme beauty as that of the ' shepherd boy piping 
as though he should never be old,' peeps out at once in a hundred folio 
pages, amidst heaps of intricate sophistry and scholastic quainioess. 
Peduqps the best pastoral in the language is that prose poem, Walton's 
'Complete Ani^er.' In describing the scenes on the banks of the ziYsr- 
Iie% lie gives the feeling of the open air ; we walk with him along the 
das^ zoadrside, or repos&on the banks of the river under a shady tree; 
sad in watching for the finny prey, imbibe what he beautifully calls ' the 
patiance and simplicity of the poor honest fisherman.' " 

In jnstlfloation of this panegyric upon " Walton's Angler," we quote 
the iioUowing exquisite descriptive passage firom that quaint old 
nKitart-^ 

" Tom out of the way a little, good scholar, towards yonder hi^ honey- 
Bvoikla hedge ; there we'll sit and sing, whilst this shower falls so gently 
upom the teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely 
that adorn these verdant meadows. Look under the broad beeoh 
), I sat down, when I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in the 
adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly contention with an echo, 
whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow of . 
tiiat primrose hill ; there I sat viewing the silver streams glide silently 
tewaids their centre, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes opposed by 
ragged roots and pebble stones, which broke their waves and turned them 
into ibam t and sometimes I beguiled time by viewing the harmless 
iBBsbs, some leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst others sported 
tfaemselves in the cheerful sun ; and saw others craving comfort fioa 
fte swollen udders of their bleating dams. As I thus sat, these and 
other sights had so folly possest my soul with coTi\AYi\.^\}ckaX\.^<as^^S^^^^ 
ike poet baa happily exprest it, 

" *I WHM for that time llttcA abo\« «at\.\v: '' 
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Mr. Campbell, in bis *' Life of Spenser," accounts forihe tact of there 
being so few first*rate pastoral writers among the English poets by ob- 
serring, that " favourable as the circomstances of England have been to 
the development of the genius in all the higher walks of poetry, they 
have not been propitious to the humbler pastoral muse. Her trades and 
mannfiBUJtures, the very blessings of her wealth and industry, throw tiie 
indolent shepherd's life to a distance firom her oitles and capita^ i^ie 
poets, with all their love of the country are generally found; mid impi^ess 
on the face of the country, and on its rustic manners a gladsome, bat. not 
romantic appearance." To Scotland these remai'ks are not applioqitile* 
The wild scenery of that romantic country, and the rustic habits dT tiie 
peasantry who inhabit the agricultural districts, afford abandaal-vllfte- 
rials for the successful cultivation of pastoral poetry. Hence the fidtfaftO 
and beautiful delineation of the character and pursuits of the Scotch 
peasantry by Allan Ramsat, which, Mr. Campbell has asserted,' ''has 
no parallel in the richer language of England." 

The pastoral songs of Burns, and other Scottish poets, are eqn^ tO 
those of any other age or nation, and will bear competition with the most 
eminent productions of the Itah'an muse. The pastoral is either epio'<»^ 
dramatic. The latter is a sort of comedy or tragi-comedy in verse, wHh 
songs and odes interspersed. It is an innovation, if not an iminroTsment 
upon the original form of pastoral writing. Of the tragic kiiid, the best 
specimen in English is " Dione" by Gat, the writer of the well-known 
"Fables." Bamsat's "Gentle Shepherd" is the most striking exan^le 
We have of a national pastoral. It is a beautiful ArcadiiKn drama, oon* 
taining many fine passages, but disfigured by coarse allusions and descxip> 
tions. There are two eminent Italian authors who have also attempted 
the same species of pastoral composition and succeeded'— Tasso, in his 
" Amynta," and Guasini in his " Pastor Fido." Of this agreeai)le dass 
of pastoral comic writing, it has been remarked by Jamiesom, in his 
" Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature," that ** few enterti^unents 
can present an assemblage of so many captivating objects— beanikiAiI 
pictures of nature ; the charms of music which touch the heart} cha- 
racters pleased, cheerful, and happy, engaged in those simple cares maA 
attachments which occupy human life without &tigning it, and whicSh, 
being dictated by innocence, and restrained by virtue, genttj a^tito 
without distracting the mind : attempts of this sort have aceoxdini^y 
been honoured with the wai-mest approbation." We have selected aofoe 
of the prettiest short pastorals from our English poets, which will ilhis* 
Urate the observations transcribed from Dr. Blaib and Dr. Johnson. ' A 
itiller account of the origin and history of Pastoral Poetry, wiHi critial 
notices of the ancient and modem writers who have excelled in it^wfO 
be found in "Dalz ell's Lectures on the ancient Greeks,** a work SOD* 
taining a variety of useful information relating to our most celelwatB^ 
Foets, Historians, and Philosophers. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

BoBN, irj64; Died, 1616. 



HAPPINESS OF A SHEPHERD'S LIFE. 

Methinks it were a happy life, 
. To bie no better than a homelv swain ; 
To Bit upon a hill, as I do now. 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
...Thereby to see the minutes how they run : 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many houi*s bring about the day. 
How many days will finish up the yeai% 
How many year^ a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 
So many hours must I take rest ; 
So many hours must I contemplate ; 
•**So many hours must I sport myself: 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece : 

So minutes, houi*s, days, weeks, months, and years, 

PasR'd over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah 1 what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider d canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery? 

Oh, yes it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, — the shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade. 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched on a curioua \>eOL, 

Wlien care, mistrust, and trea^iOtx vi^\\. o\jl\»ssi. 
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SIR HENRY WOTTaN. 

Born, 1568 ; Died, 1030. 

PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

Mistaken mortals ! did you know 

Where joy, heart's-ease, and comforts grow, 

You'd scorn proud towers, 

And Seek them in these bowers ; 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shil 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us. 
Save of fountains that glide by us. 

Here's no fantastic masque or dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance ; 

Nor wars are seen, 

Unless upon the green ; 
Two harmless lambs are butting one another, 
Which done, both bleating run each to his mother ; 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the ploughshare ^ves the ground. 

Go ! let the diving negro seek 

For gems hid in some forlorn creek ; 

We all pearls scorn, 

Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of gi'ass. 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass ; 
And gold ne'er here appears. 
Save what the yellow harvest bears. 



PHINEAS FLETCHER. 

Born, 1584; Died, 165a 



THE HAPPY SHEPHERD. 

Thrice, oh, thrice happy, shepherd's life and state! 

When courts are hap^Viies^' u^oXifl.YS'Y .^^wns ! 

Hie cottage low and sa.?€\y ^LixToXiVfe %^\fc 

Shuts out proud foi'tMiie m^^vet ^<iWft.^«5v\S»wrfi.v 
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No feared treiMon breaks his quiet sleep, 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep ; 
Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 

No Syrian worms he knows, that with their thread 
Draw out their silken lives : nor silken pride : 
His lambs' warm fleece well fits his little need, 
Not in that proud Sidonian tincture dyed : 
jNo empty hopes, no courtly fears him Mght ; 
For begging wants his middle fortune bite : 
But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 

Instead of music, and base flattering tongues, 

Which wait to first salute my lord's uprise ; 

The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 

And birds' sweet whistling notes unlock his eyes : 

In coimtry plays is all the strife he uses ; 

Or sing, or dance unto the rural muses ; 

And but in music's sports all difference refuses. 

His certain life, that neyer can deceive him, 

Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content : 

The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 

With coolest shades, till noon-tide rage is spent; 

His life is neither toss'd in boist'rous seas 

Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease : 

Pleas'd and full blest he lives, when he his God can please. 

His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps, 
While by his side his fidthful spouse hath place ; 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father's face : 
Never his humble house nor state torment him : 
Less he could like, if le»s his God had sent him ; 
And when he dies, green turfs, with grassy tomb, content 
b»m. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHKEL 

BoBV, 1566; Died, 1616. fioBsr, 1576; Died, IMSw 

FOLDING THE FLOCKS. 

Shkpher]>8 all, and maidens fiur, , 

Fold your flocks up ; for <iie air 

'Gins to thicken, and the sun 

Already his great course hath run. 

See the dew-drops how they kiss 

Every little flower that is ; 

Hanging on their yelvet heads. 

Like a string of crystal beads. 

See the hea^y clouds low falling. 

And bright Hesperus down calling 

The dead night from under ground ; 

At whose rising, mists unsound. 

Damps and vapours, fly apace. 

And hover o'er the smiling face 

Of these pastui*es, where they come. 

Striking dead both bud and bloom : 

Therefore from such danger lock 

Every one his loved flock ; 

And let your dogs lie loose without. 

Lest the wolf come as a scout 

From the mountain, and ere day, 

Bear a lamb or kid away ; 

Or the crafty, thievish fox. 

Break upon your simple flocks ; 

To secure yourself from these 

Be not too secure in ease ,* 

So shall you good shepherds prove, 

And deserve your master's love. 

Now, good night ! may sweetest slumbctm 

And soft silence i^JLl vol wxunbers 

On. your eyeVidia *. ^o l«ac^€>\*. 

Thus I eud mv evcMv^VxwsJ^ 
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UNFOLDING THE FLOCKS. 
Sasfhbbdb, rise, and shake off sleeps- 
See the blushing mom doth peep 
Through your windows, while the sun 
To the mountain-tops has run. 
Gilding all the vales below 
With his rising flames, which grow 
Brighter with his climbing still — 
Up ! ye lazy swains I and fill 
Bag and bottle for the field ; 
Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind ; 
Call the maidens up, and find 
Who lie longest, that she may 
Be chidden for untimed delay.' 
Feed your faithful dogs, and pray 
Heaven to keep you from decay ; 
So unfold, and then away. 

WILLIAM BROWN. 

BoRV, 1590; Died, 1645. 

PASTORAL EMPLOYMENTS. 
But since her stay was long : for fear the sun 
Should find them idle, some of them begun. 
To leap and wrestle, others threw the bar. 
Some from the company removed are 
To meditate the songs they meant to play. 
Or make a new round for next holiday ; 
Some, tales of love their love-sick fellows told ; 
Others were seeking stakes to pitch their fold. 
This, all alone, was mending of his pipe ; 
That, for his lass, sought fruits, most sweet, most ripe. 
Here (firom the rest) a lovely shepherd's boy 
Sits piping on a hill, as if his joy 
Would stiU endure, or else that age's frost 
Should never make him think what he had lost ; 
Yonder a shepherdess knits by \3DLe s^x\si%^> 
Her bands atdli Jkeeping time to vf\iAX» ^<^ %\s^^'> 

VOL, I, ^ '^ 
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Or seeming,' by her song, thone Mrest liands 
Were comforted in working. Near the sands 
Of some sweet river sits a musing lad, 
That moans the loss of what he some lime had. 
His love by death bereft : when fiifift by him 
An aged swain takes place, as near the biim 
Of s grave as of the river. 

THOMAS HEYWOOD. 

Date of Bibth uncrrtain ; Died, 1669 * 



SHEPHERD»S SONG. 
We that have known no greater state 
Than this we live in, praise our £ite ; 
For courtly silks in cares are spent. 
When country's russet breeds content. 
The power of sceptres we admire. 
But sheep-hooks for our use desire. 
Simple and low is our condition. 
For here with us is no ambition : 
We with th6 sun our flocks unfold, 
Whose rising makes their fleeces gold; 
Our music from the birds we borrow. 
They bidding us, we them, good morrow. 
Our habits are but coarse and plain. 
Yet they defend from wind and rain ; 
As warm too, in an equal eye, 
As those be-stain'd in scarlet dye. 
The shepherd, with his home-spun lass» 
As many meny hours doth pass. 
As courtiers with their costly girls. 
Though richly deck'd in gold and pearls; 
And, though but plain, to purpose woo, 
Nay, often with less (Janger too. 
Those that delight in dainties' store, 
One stomach feed at once, no more ; 

*Xhi8 song having \)eeii oxcdUedi m l\ie ^T%t «.<litioii^ and there b 
tr (leoe^firfnaa t]iiM«Brt3Mfr,«aM»tgiite ^<^^ 
**Xament of the Bl^iesYiexd^' \>i ULylxou. 
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And, whoa witli homely iaxe we feast, 
With U8 it doth as well digest ; 
And many times we better speed. 
For our wild firuits no surfeits breed. 
If we sometimes the willow wear, 
By subtle swains that dare forswear. 
We wonder whence it comes, and fear 
They've been at court and learnt it there. 

JOHN GAY. 

BoBN, 1688 ; Died, 1732. 



BURAL OCCUPATION. 
'Tis»not that rural sports alone invite, 
But all the grateful country breathes delight ; 
Here blooming health exerts her gentle reign, 
And strings the sinews of the industrious swain. 
Soon as the morning lark salutes the day, 
Through dewy fields I take my frequent way, 
Where I behold the farmer's early care 
In the revolving lahours of the^year. 

When the fresh spring in all her state is crown'd, 
And high luxuriant grass o'erspreads the ground. 
The labourer with the bending scythe is seen, 
Shaving the surface of the waving green ; 
Of all her native pride disrobes the land, 
And meads lays waste before his sweeping hand ; 
While with the mounting -sun the meadow glows^ 
The fading herbage round he loosely throws : 
But, if some sign portend a lasting show'r. 
The experieno'd swain foresees the coming hour. 
His sun-burnt hands the scatt'rii^ fork forsake. 
And ruddy damsels ply the saving rake ; 
In rising hills the fragrant harvest grows. 
And spreads along the field in equal rows. 

Now when the height of heaven bright Phoebus gains. 
And level rays cleave wide ihe t\nx^\.^ "^swaiAN 
When heifers seek the shade and co«J^ask%^si^s&^ 
And in the middle pathweLy \ia&^ ^ik^ «os2s£^\ 
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Oh, lead me, guard me from the sultiy hours,- 
Hide me, ye forests^ in your closet boVrs : 
Where the tall oak his spreading anas entwines. 
And with the beech a mutual shade combines ; 
Where flows the murm'ring brook inviting dreams, 
Where bordering hazel overhangs the su-eams, 
Whose rolling current winding round and round, 
With frequent falls makes all the wood rewound; 
Upon the mossy couch my limbs I cast, 
And e'en at noon the sweets of evening taste. 



JAMES THOMSON. 

Born, 1700; Died, 1748. 



SHEEP SHEARINa. 

In one diffusive band, 
They drive tlie troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compell'd, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair-spreading in a pebbled shore. 
Urged to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, . 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swain, 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in : 
Kmbolden'd, then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And, panting, labour to the faiiher shoi^. 
Bepeated this, till deep the well-washed fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banish'd by the sordid stream; 
Heavy and dripping, to the breezji brow 
Slow move the harmless race : where, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 
Inly disturb'd and wondering what this wild 
Outrageous tum.ult TOiean^, Iheix loud complaints 
The country fill ; onA., toa^' ^ feom x^iOs^Xa 'co^ 
Incessant bleating^ xun. w»m»A ^Qae^'VajaR. 
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At last, of snowy white, the gather*d flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous pressed, 
Head above head : and, ranged in lusty rows, 
The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding shears. 
The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores, 
With all her gay-dress'd maids attending round. 
One ehief, in gracious dignity enthroned, 
Shines o'er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd-king ; 
While the glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 
Meantime their joyous task goes on apace; 
Some, mingling stir the melted tar, and some, 
Deep on the new-shorn vagranVs heaving side 
To stamp the master's cipher ready stand ; 
Others th' unwilling wether drag along ; 
And, glorying in his might, the sturdy boy 
Holds by the twisted horns th* indignant ram. 
Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft 
By needy man, that all-depending lord, 
How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies ! 
What softness in its melancholy feuce. 
What dumb complaining innocence appears ! 
Fear not, ye gentle tiibes,' *tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o*er you waved; 
No, 'tis the tender swain's well-guided shears. 
Who having now, to pay his annual care, 
Borrow'd your fleece, to you a cumbrous load. 
Will send you bounding to your hills again. 



WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 

BotLS, 1714 ; Died, 1763. 

THE SHEPHERD'S HOME. 

Mt banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to %\&e;^\ 
3fy grottos are shaded mth tce««> 
And^myhiUB axe wlute o^ec 'wiJCki^tc^si^^ 
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I seldom hmre met with a loss, 
Such, health do mj fountains bestdw; 

My fountains are hordered with mo88> 
Where the harebells and yiolets blow. 

Not a pine m my grove is there seen. 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 
Not a "beech's more beautiful green. 

But a sweet-brier entwines it around : 
Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 

To the bower I have labom-^d to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire. 

But I hasten'd and planted it there. 
Oh, how sudden the jessamine strove 

With the Klac to render it gay ! 
Already it calls for my love 

To prune the wild branches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlands, and groves. 

What strains of wild melody flow ! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 

From the thickets of roses that blow : 
And when her bright form shall appear, 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear. 

As — she may not be fond to resign. 

I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; — 
But let me such plunder forbear. 

She will say 'twas a barbaroiis deed ; 
For he ne'er could be true, she averred. 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I loved her the more wh^i I heard 
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I hare heard her with sweetness unfold 

How that pity waa due to a dove ; 
That it ever attended the bold, 

And she called it the sister of Love. 
But her words such a pleasure oonvey. 

So much I her accents adore, 
Let her speak, and whatever she say, 

Methinks I should love her the more. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Bo&sr, 1771; Dibd, 1833. 



THERON ; OR THE PRAISE OF RURAL LIFE. 

Fair spring o'er nature held her gentlest sway, 
Fair mom diffus'd around her brightest ray ; 
Thin mists hung hovering on the distant trees, 
Or roU'd from off the fields before the breeze. 
The shepherd Theron watch'd his fleecy train. 
Beneath a broad oak, on the grassy plain : 
A heath's green wild lay pleasant to his view, 
With shrubs and field-flowers deck'd of varied hue: 
There hawthorns tall their silver bloom disclos'd. 
Here flexile broom's bright yellow interpos'd ; 
There purple orchis, here pale daisies spread. 
And sweet May lilies richest odours shed. 
From many a copse and blossom'd orchard near, 
The voice of birds melodious charm'd the ear ; 
There shrill the lark, and soft the linnet sung. 
And loud through air the throstle's music rung. 
The gentle swain the cheerfUl scene admir*d ; 
The cheerful scene the song of joy inspir'd. 
" Chant on !" he cried, " ye warblers on the spray ! 
Bleat on, ye flocks, that in the pastures play ! 
Low on, ye herds, that range the dewy vales ! 
Murmur, ye rills, and whispor soft, ye gales ! 
How blest my lot, in these sweet fields assigned, 
Where peace and leii^ure soothe the tune&l x&i3DL<lv 
Where yet aome pleasing ve%l\g,<^ xQXi>fi^\i. 
Of unpervesteA OAture'^ gpldeu x^k^cw. 
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When love and virtue ranged Ar45adilti]t^i3ilUes^ - ^ ' ^' 
With undesigning youths and arifefti^tnaitta! ' " 

For us, though destin'd to a later time, ' ' ' 
A less luxuriant soil, less genial clime; ■'' 'I 

For us the country boasts enough to iehahn ' • 
In the wild woodland, or the cultur'd featiti. 
Come, Cynthia, come ! in town no longer stay; • 
From crowds, and noise, and folly, haste away ? 
The fields, the meads, the trees, are all in hloom. 
The yemal showers awake a rich perfntde, 
Where Damon's mansion, by the glassy stream, 
Bears its white walls that through green willows gleam, 
Annual the neighbours hold their shearing-day, 
And blithe youths come, and nymphs in neat array; 
Those shear the sheep, upon the smooth turf laid. 
In the broad plane's, or trembling poplar^s shade : 
These for their Mends th* unexpected feast provide. 
Beneath cool bowers along th' enclosure's side. 
To view the toil, the glad repast to share, 
Thy Delia, my Melania, shall be there ; 
Each, kind and faithful to her faithf^' ^w^n. 
Loves the calm pleasure of the pastoral plain. 
Come, Cynthia, come I If towns and crowds invite,' 
And noise and folly promise high delight, 
Soon the tir'd soul disgusted turns firom these — 
The rural prospect, only, long can please." 



ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

BoBN, 1766; DiBD, 1883, 

LAMBS AT PLAY. 

Sat, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen 
Spring's morning smiles and soul-enliv'ning green 
Say, did you give the thrilling transport way : 
Did your eye brighten, 'when young Lambs at play 
Leaped o'er your pa& m^ MsasaaXfe^^TA^^ 
Or gazed in merry c\uate»\>y y wa «i^fe^ 
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Ye who can 8mile«7<to wisdom no disgrace^— 
At the arch meaning of a kitten's face ; 
If spotless innocejice, and infant mirth. 
Excites to praise or gives reflection birth; 
In shades like these pursue your favourite joy. 
Midst Nature*s revels, sports that never cloy. 
A few begin a short but vigorous race^ 
And Indolence, abash'd, soon flies the place : 
Thus challenged forth, see thither, one by one, 
From every side, assembling playmates run; 
A thousand wily antics mark their stay, 
A starting crowd, impatient of delay : 
Like the fond dove from fearful prison freed 
Each seems to say, *' Come, let us try our speek; 
Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong, 
Th^ green turf trembling as they bound along 
Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb, 
Where every molehill is a bed of thyme ; 
Then, panting, stop ; yet scarcely can refrain ; 
A bird, a leaf, will set them off again : 
Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow, 
Scattering the wild-brier roses into snow, 
Their little limbs increasing eflbrts try ; 
Like the torn flower, the fair assemblage fly. 
Ah, fallen rose ! sad emblem of their doom ; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while they bloom ! 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Born, 1770; Dibd, 1850. 



THE IDLE SHEPHERD BOYS ; 

OB, DUNOEON-OHTLL FOSCE.* 

The valley rings with mirth and joy ; 

Among the hlUs the echoes play 

A never, never ending song. 

To welcome in the May. 

* GkyUt in the dialect of Gmuberlaxid snd'Wevltiik.QnN^ssAA^ «.^t!R^^«&& 
Hw the most part, a steep narrow valley, mtii * %\.T*%Bt rassD8kX4% ^''^'^^ 
U, I'orceia the irordjmiyersally employed m t.\kew ^aAvJ.N»^«*'**^'*^"^* 



The magpie ehattets witii deliglMit 
The mountain raven's younglittg brood 
Have left the motiier and the nest-; 
And they go rambling east and west 
In search of their own food ; 
Or through the glittering vapours dart, 
In very wantonness of heart. 

Beneath a rock, upon the grass, 
Two boys are sitting in the sun ; 
Boys that have had no work to do, 
Or work that now is done. 
On pipes of sycamore they play 
The fragments of a Christmas hymn ; 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We call stag-horn, or fox's tail, 
Their rusty hats they trim : 
And thus, as happy as the day. 
Those shepherds wear the time away. 

Along the riyer*s stony marge 

The sand-lark chants a joyous song; 

The thrush is busy in the wood, 

And carols loud and strong. 

A thousand lambs are on the rocks. 

All newly bom ; both earth and sky 

Keep jubilee ; and more than all. 

Those boys with their green coronal. 

They never hear the cry. 

That plaintive cry ! which up the bill 

Comes from the depth of Dungeon-Ghyll. 

Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 

" Down to the stump of yon old yew 

We*ll for our whistles run a race.** 

Away the shepherds flew. 

They leapt—^«y TWEk — ^dsA^\v&\i^<;s^ ^isss^ 

Bight opposite to IMJJ^|»WHl-QK^ii^ 
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Seeing tbat he ahotald lose tike prizes 

Stop !" to his comrade, Walter criefr— 
He stopped with no good will : 
Said Walter then, " Your task is hore, 
'Twill baffle you fox half a year. 



" Cross, if you dare, where I shall cross — 

Come on, and in my footsteps tread !" 

The other took him at his word, 

AndHbllowed as he led. 

It was a spot which you may see * 

If ever you to Langdale go ; 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock : 

The gulf is deep below ; 

And in a basin black and small. 

Receives a lofty waterfall. 

With staff in hand across tho cleft 

The challenger pursued his march ; 

And now, all eyes and feet, hath gain'd 

The middle of the arch, 

When list ! he hears a piteous moan-* i 

Again ! — ^his heart within him dies — 

His pulse is stopp'd, his breath is lost, 

He totters, pallid as a ghost. 

And, looking down, espies 

A lamb, that in the pool is pent 

Within that black and frightful rent. 

The lamb had slipt into the stream, 
And safe without a bruise or wound 
The cataract had borne him down 
Into the gulf profound. 
His dam had seen him 'wlaftti\k^ ^q^> 
She saw him doYna. t\xe \,ortftTx^»\i^^K\a'» 
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And wliHe, with all & mother's love, 

She from the lofty rooks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn, 

The lamb, still swimming round and ronnd,. 

Made answer to that plaintive sound. 

When he had leam*d what thing it was. 
That sent this rueful cry; I ween, 
The boy recover'd heart, and told 
The sight which he had seen. 
Both g[ladly now deferred their task ; 
Nor was there wanting other aid — 
A poet, one who loves the brooks 
Far better than the sage*s books, 
By chance had thither strayed ; 
And there the helpless lamb he found 
By those huge rocks encompassed round. 

He drew it gently from the pool, 

And brought it forth into the light : 

The shepherds met him with his'cfliarge;^ 

An unexpected sight ! 

Into their arms the lamb they took, 

Said they, " He's neither maim'd nor scarr'd.' 

Then up the steep ascent they hied, 

And placed him at his mother^s side ; 

And gently did the bard 

Those idle shepherd boys upbraid. 

And bade them better mind their trade; 
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